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NOTE. 

The  Ninth  Volame  of  the  New  Series  of  Proceedings  includes  the 
transactions  at  the  Annaal  Meetings  In  1898  and  1894,  the  Semi- 
Annaal  Meeting,  April  26,  1894,  and  two  Special  Meetings  of  the 
Conncll.  The  two  meetings  of  the  Coancll  were  called  to  take  action 
upon  the  deaths  of  Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,  the  Secretary  of 
Domestic  Correspondence,  and  of  Judge  P.  Emory  Aldrich,  a  valued 
member  of  the  Cooncll. 

The  contribatlons  to  this  volume  include  several  important  and 
valuable  papers,  as  the  Table  of  Contents  indicates. 

The  Index  has  been  prepared  with  care,  and  will  be  found  useful  for 
reference. 


EBB  ATA. 

Page  2,  lloe  4,  for  PendlHon  read  Pnnherion. 

P«ge  10,  line  32,  for  Sammel  S.  Green  read  Samuel  A.  Or^en. 

Page  24,  Ilnea  6  and  8,  for  Pierce,  read  Pearee. 

Page  98,  line  SNm  and  page  94,  line  In.,  for  Von  Sehaack  rea<l  Van 
I  Sehaaek. 

Title  page,  Pt.  2,  for  To/.  X  read  Vol.  IX. 

Page  lis,  line  24,  for  Bvder  read  (/Brien. 
I  Page  115,  Hoe  15,  for  Governor  read  George,  if. 

Page  144,  Ilnea  15  and  17,  for  ffeereboord  read  Heerehoort;  for  Jf/i/*- 
temala  read  ife/«(«nui<a. 

Page  150,  line  36,  for  Jouin  read  Jovln. 

Page  161,  lloe  1,  for  Trendelenberg  read  Trendelenburg, 

Page  15B,  Hoe  28,  for  Comyge*  read  Comeg^s. 

Page  158,  line  25,  for  Bterftloteer  read  Bierbower. 

Page  181,  line  28,  for  ttoo  read  fAre«. 

Pages  801  and  802,  line  In.,  and  808,  line  17,  for  Thnrm  read  7%um. 

Page  888,  lines  19  and  20,  for  Cambridge  read  Concord. 

Page  849,  line  lOn.,  for  VII.  read  VIII. 

Page  426,  line  80,  for  Danville  read  D'Anville. 
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ANSLAL  MKKTINO,  OCTOBER  21,   lfi»».   AT   THE  HALL  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  IN  WOKCESTEa. 


The  President,  Hon.  Stepren  Saltsburt,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  members  were  present : '  George  E.  Ellis, 
Edwnrd  E.  Hale,  George  F.  Hoar,  Nathaniel  Paine, 
Stephen  SalishurVi  P.  Emory  Aldrich,  Samuel  A,  Green, 
Elijah  B.  Stoddard,  E<iward  L.  Davis,  William  A.  Smith, 
James  F,  Hunnewell,  John  D.  Washlmrn,  Edward  G.  Porter, 
Charles  C.  Smith,  Edmund  ^I.  Barton,  Franklin  B.  Dexter, 
George  P.  Fisher,  Charles  A.  Chaise,  Samuel  8.  Green, 
Justin  Wiusor,  Henry  W.  Hayues,  Solomon  Lincoln, 
Andrew  McF.  Davis,  Cyrus  Hamlin,  J.  Evarts  Greene, 
Henry  S.  Nourse,  William  B.  Weeden,  Daniel  Merriman, 
Reuben  Colton,  Rohci't  N.Toppan,  Henry  H.  Edes,Grindall 
Reynolds,  Frank  P.  Goulding,  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  John  F. 
Jameson,  Charles  Fnmcis  Adams,  Calvin  Stebbins,  Francis 
H.  Dewey.  Benjamin  A.  Gould. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  presented  by  Mr.  Frank- 
lin B.  Dexter  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who  also  read  a 
paper  on  *'8ome  Social  Distinctions  at  Harvard  and  Yale 
before  the  Revolution." 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  of  the  Report  of  the  Council 
Rev.  Dr.  Georoe  E.  Exxis  said : 

**Tho  baldest  recognition  of  that  distinction  of  rank  is 
given  in  SewalTs  Journal,  He  records  that  the  minister 
of  the  Old  South  Church  called  a  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Church  in  connection  with  the  choice  of  a  colleague,  and 

'  The  nuncK  follow  the  order  of  rleotloo  to  mcmbenhlp. 
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very  few  attended  the  meeting  so  that  in  order  to  determine 
it  they  had  to  call  another  meeting.  And  the  explanation 
was,  and  1  think  it  was  made  hy  the  father  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
that  Dr.  Pendleton  asked  lor  a  meeting  of  the  gevtlemen  of 
the  Church  and  Franklin's  father  wiid  he  did  not  claim  to  he 
a  gentleman,  and  that  wa^  the  reason  that  the  infelicitous 
call  of  the  Church  led  to  such  a  small  number  being  presnl. 

'*!  recall  an  incident  which  some  of  you  may  not  remem- 
ber. When  George  Bancroft  returned  from  Germany  he 
made  an  eftbrt  In  Harvard  College  to  have  the  catalogue 
arranged  not  ulphatjetically  but  according  to  scholarship. 
That  was  resisted  by  what  was  called  a  rebellion  in  those 
days.  I  have  reason  to  remember  it  for  I  had  an  older 
brother  then  in  college  who  was  a  very  good  scholar,  as 
was  also  my  younger  brother.  He  would  have  had  no 
reason  to  object  to  being  ranged  in  the  order  of  scholarship. 
But  the  class  had  what  was  called  an  illegal  meeting,  that 
is,  a  meeting  without  permission  of  the  faculty,  to  resist  the 
matter,  and  niy  brother  was  made  moderator  of  that  meet- 
ing. I  distinctly  recall  in  my  boyhood  Prenident  Kirkland, 
who  had  been  my  mother's  clergyman  before  going  to  the 
college,  coming  to  see  her  to  reconcile  her  to  my  brother's 
being  sent  off  for  that  illegal  moderatorship,  and  he  found 
it  difficult  to  do  it.  My  brother,  who  was  a  very  sensitive 
young  man,  said  he  would  never  return  to  the  college." 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  was  then  presented  by 
Nathaniel  Painr,  Esq. 

The  Report  of  the  Librarian  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Edmund  M.  Bakton. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  Report  of  the  Council 
should  be  referred  to  (he  Committee  on  Publication  for 
publication  in  the  Proceedings. 

Prof.  Henky  \V.  Havnes  and  Hon.  Edward  L.  Davis 
were  appointed  lo  distribute  and  collect  ballots  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society.  During  the  collection  of  the  ballots 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Hale  said  : 
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'•I  should  like  to  a*ik  what  became  of  the  supposed 
American  edition  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  Brinley  collection.  In  the  second  part 
of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  Bunyan  says  in  the  poetical  intro- 
duction that  it  was  rej^rinted  in  America.  It  was  announced, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  that  a  copy  was  in  the  Brinley 
Library,  and  1  suppose  some  of  the  gentlemen  who 
attended  that  sale  would  know." 

The  Pkesident  referred  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Andhew 
McF.  Davis  at  the  meeting  in  April  trailed  attention  to 
the  question  of  the  amount  of  property  that  the  Society  was 
allowed  to  hold ;  whether  it  had  acquired  a  strength  not 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Council  to  investigjite  the  subject. 
The  committee  had  attended  to  the  duty,  and  a  report  was 
prepared  by  Senator  Hoak  which  he  would  read.  The  fol- 
lowing report  was  then  read  : 

•*The  Committee  who  w^ ere  directed  by  the  Council  to 
inquire  how  muih  real  and  personal  property  the  Society  is 
authorized  to  hold,  and  whether  it  is  desirable  that  further 
authority  to  hold  property  should  be  obtained  from  the 
Legislature,  respectfully  report : 

'•The  Society  was  empowered  by  its  charter,  approved 
October  24,  1812,  to  take  and  hold  real  and  personal 
estate,  *  provided  that  the  annual  income  of  any  real  estate 
by  said  Society  holden  shall  never  exceed  the  sum  of  tifteen 
hundred  dollars,  and  that  the  personal  estate  thereof,  ex- 
clusive of  books,  papers  and  articles  in  the  museum  of  said 
Society  shall  never  exceed  the  value  of  seven  thousand 
dollars.' 

•'By  the  statute  approved  March  2B,  18.')2,  the  Society 
is  authorized  to  hold  real  estate  the  annual  income  of  which 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dolhirs,  and  per- 
sonal estate  which  exclusive  of  books,  papers  and  articles 
in  its  cjibinet  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 
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*'  The  lleport  of  the  Trcusurer  for  the  six  months  ending 
April  1,  1893,  shows  that  the  invested  personal  property 
of  the  Society  inchiding  rnsh  on  hand  thon  anionnted  to 
$12H,(j()3.Sn,  liein*r  nion^  tlian  twenty-six  thouHund  dolhirs 
in  excess  of  the  amount  allowed  l>y  law. 

''  The  Conimittee  understand  that  no  person  c^n  raise  any 
lawful  olijection  to  the  holdinjr  of  this  amount  l»y  the 
Society,  or  to  its  acquiring  and  holding  any  further  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  except  the  Commonwealth.  But 
such  holding  :m<I  MC()iiisition  are  in  vii>lation  of  law,  nm\  the 
Society  can  he  compelled  Ity  proper  process  instituted  in 
hehalf  of  the  Comnjonwoallh  to  keep  within  legal  liniils. 
This  condition  of  things  may  deter  some  persons  who  might 
otlierwise  he  disposed  to  make  gifts  to  the  Society. 

**  We  therefore  recomniend  that  the  Society  petition  the 
Legislature  at  the  coming  session  so  to  amend  the  charter 
that  the  Society  may  hold  property,  real  or  personal,  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  five  luindred  tliousand  dollars. 

ISTEPHKK  SALISBL'KY, 
GEO.  F.  HOAR. 
SAMUEL  S.  GREEN." 

The  report  was  unjmintously  adopted. 

The  Comnntlee  on  Election  announced  that  Hon.  SxEriiEN 
Salisbuuy  hud  heen  unanimously  elected  President. 

The  Frksiuent:  "I  express  my  thanks  for  this  renewed 
manifestJilion  of  the  confidence  of  the  Society." 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green.  Dr.  Ghekn,  Mr. 
Robert  N.  Topi-an  and  Mr.  Solomon  Lincoln  were 
appointed  l>y  the  President  a  committee  to  nomitiate  the 
other  officers. 

On  motion  of  Senator  Hoar  it  was  voted  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Hec(»rding  Secretary  should  be  directed  to  peti- 
tion the  Legishiture,  in  accordance  with  the  report  pre- 
sented, for  an  increase  of  the  authorized  capital  of  the 
Society. 

Dr,  Hale:    "I   had  the  honor  of  a  conversation  with 
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Bishop  Whipple  at  Lake  Mohonk,  ami  be  confirmed  the 
view  which  I  have  brought  l>et'ore  the  Society  before,  that 
any  well  eilm^itini  OjilttK'WHy  Indians  could  underutund 
Eliot's  Bible.  He  has  promised  to  send  tue  some  memo- 
randu  on  the  mattery  and  I  should  like  to  have  permission 
to  present  those  memoranda  to  the  Publication  Committee, 
and  if  they  should  think  them  important  enough  to  ask  that 
they  may  he  printed  as  a  part  of  our  Proceedings." 

It  was  so  voted. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Xonjinations  reported 
the  list  of  officers  for  election.  Uu  UK»lion  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  cast  a  yea  vote  for  the  officers  and  the 
following  persons  were  so  elected: 

Vice-Presidents : 
Hon.  Gkorok  Fhisbie  Huak,  LL.l).,  of  Worcester. 
Kev.  EmvAKU  Evekktt  Male,  D.D.,  of  Roxbury. 

Secretary  for  Foreiyn  Con-espondence  : 
Hon.  Jamks  Hammond  Trumbull,  LL.D.,  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Secretary  for  Dortiestic  CoiTeApondence  : 
Rev.  Geokoe  Edwaud  Ellis,  LL.D.,  of  Boston. 

Recordirifj  Secretary  : 
Hon.  JoHK  Davis  Wasubukn,  LL.B.,  of  Worcester. 

Treasurer : 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Paine,  of  Worcester. 

Councillors  : 
Hon.  Samuel  Abbott  Green,  M.D.,  of  Boston. 
Hon.  Peleg  Emory  ALoracH,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester, 
Rev.  Egbert  Coffin  Smyth,  D.D.,  of  Andover. 
Samuel  Swett  Green,  A.M.,  of  Worcester. 
Charles  Augustus  Chase,  A.M.,  of  Worcester. 
Hon.  Edward  Livingston  Davis,  A.M.,  of  Worcester. 
Franklin  Bowimtch  Dexter,  M.A.,  of  New  Haven,  Ct. 
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Jeremiah  Evarts  Greene,  A.B,,  of  Worcester. 
Granville  Stanley  Hall,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester. 
William  Baboock  Weeden,  A.M.,  of  Providence,  R.  T. 

CommiUee  of  Publication : 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  D.D,,  of  Boston. 
Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 
CHAiiLES  A.  Chase,  A.M.,  of  Worcester. 
Charles  C.  Smith,  A.M.,  of  Boston. 

Auditors  : 
William  A.  Smith,  A.B.,  of  Worcester. 
A.  George  Bullock,  A.M.,  of  Worcester. 

The  President  announced  that  there  were  eleven  vacancies 
in  the  list  of  Domestic  Meinliers.  Foreign  Members  also 
were  to  be  elected.  The  Council  had  prepared  lists  of 
names  for  the  action  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  names  presented  for 
Foreign  Membership : 

Protap  Chundor  Mozoomdar  of  India;  Rt.  Rev.  W^illiora 
Stubbs,  Bishop  of  Oxford;  Golduin  Smith  of  Canada; 
Sir  John  Lubbock  of  London. 

Messrs.  Gould,  Green,  Stoddaud  and  Merriman  were 
appointed  ii  committee  to  distribute  and  collect  votes  for 
the  four  Fi>reign  Members, 

During  the  collecting  of  the  ballots  Senator  Hoar  said  ; 

^*I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Societ}'  to  a 
matter  connected  with  the  Levi  Lin<^ohi  Fund  for  a  thousand 
dollars,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  expended  as  a 
premium  for  the  best  written  article  on  arrhn'o logical  sub- 
jecta.  This  money  was  received  about  twenty-five  years 
ago.  It  now  amounts  to  over  three  thousand  dollars  and 
gives  an  income  of  about  two  hundred  dollars  a  year, 

*'The  Council  have  eudeavored  in  vain  to  find  any  mode 
of  expending  this  income  in  this  country  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  gift.     The  wealth  of  papers  which  have 
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been  furnished  to  the  Society  on  archjeolo^cal  Buhjects  by 
members  an<l  others  gratuitously,  has  made  it  unnecessary 
and  undesirable  to  offer  money  premiums  for  such  papers. 
The  Council  made  one  effort  to  induce  a  very  eminent 
antiquary  on  the  Connecticut  river,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  in  need  of  such  assititunee,  to  avail  himself  of  the  income 
of  the  legacy. 

'*Xow  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  this  might  be  made  an 
instrument  for  obtaining  from  England  very  important 
antiquarian  and  archaeological  information  which  we  other- 
wise find  it  excessively  hard  to  obtain.  You  heard  how 
Mr.  Dexter  in  order  to  learn  somethino;  in  reeard  to  the 
early  graduates  of  one  of  the  old  universities  had  to  enter 
into  corresponden<'e  with  a  scholar  at  Cambridge,  England. 
That,  I  suppose,  was  necessary  for  his  paper.  And  every 
one  who  has  had  occasion  to  look  into  the  life  of  any  person 
belonging  to  our  early  history,  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
get  any  special  information  from  Cambridge  without  the 
aid  of  some  friend  there.  There  are  not  even  such  publi- 
cations relating  to  CaiT>l)ridge  University  as  there  are  relat- 
ing to  Oxford.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  with  the 
income  of  this  Lincoln  Legacy  we  might  employ  some  com- 
petent person  who  would  get  access  to  the  records  and  give 
08  everything  we  need  relating  to  the  parentage  of  the 
early  New  England  men.  That  could  be  done  under  the 
supervision  of  our  English  members  who  would  be  glad  to 
help  in  this.  I  think  this  would  be  a  very  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  our  resources.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Society  to  this  way  of  disposing  of  the  income  of  the 
Levi  Lincoln  Fund  for  some  years  to  come." 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Edes;  '*1  move  that  the  subject  be 
referred  to  the  Council,  with  full  powers. 

•*  Perhaps  Senator  Hoar  may  bo  aware  Unit  a  most  inter- 
esting volume  of  the  Recollections  at  Cambridge,  including 
the  names  of  some  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Massachusetts, 
is  missing  from  the  Cambridge  archives.     It  is  not  generally 
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known  in  Englahd  except  among  some  of  the  scholars  and 
high  officials  at  Cambridge.  A  gentleman  higli  in  the  con- 
iidenco  of  the  University  desired  to  borrow  that  volume  for 
use  in  connection  with  some  literary  work  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  and  died  without  having  returned  it.  His 
widow  was  very  much  incensed  at  being  asked  to  return 
the  volume,  claiming  that  her  husband  had  already  done  so. 
The  officials  at  Cambridge  never  pressed  it  lest  some  acci- 
dent should  befall  it.  That  is  why  Cambridge  has  not  fol- 
lowed Oxford  in  giving  the  complete  list  of  under-grnduates." 

The  subject  was  referred  to  the  Council »  with  full  powers. 

The  gentlemen  appointed  to  collect  ballots  for  tlie  Foreign 
Members  reported,  and  the  President  announced  the  eloctiou 
of— 

GoLDWiN  Smith,  D.C.L.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Balm  Protap  Chunder  Mozoomdar,  Calcutta,  India. 

Rt.  Rev.  William  Stubbs,  LL.D.,  Oxford,  England. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  D.C.L.,  Famborongh,  England. 

Dr.  Hale:  **Our  Librarian,  Mr.  Barton,  has  been  so 
kind  as  to  put  into  my  hands  a  numl>er  of  the  very  curious 
copies  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  that  exist  in  this  library. 
In  the  second  part,  in  the  poetical  introduction,  are  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

*  Friifht  not  thyself,  my  Book,  for  snch  Buj^lwars 
Are  nothing  cIkr  but  Ground  for  Groundless  Fcurs. 
My  IMl^rim's  Book  has  travell'd  Sea  and  Lund, 
Yet  could  I  never  come  to  underHtiind 
Thai  It  was  sUjrhtwl  and  turned  out  of  Door 
By  any  Kingdom  were  they  Rich  or  Poor. 
In  France  or  Flanders,  where  men  kill  each  other 
My  ni;;^lm  la  esteemed  a  Friend  a  Brother, 
In  Holland  too,  'tlA  .said,  as  I  am  told 
My  Pilgrim  it*  with  some  wnrih  more  than  Gold. 
Hij2:blander9  and  Wild  Irish  cjin  agree 
My  Pilgrim  should  fariillar  with  them  be. 
TIs  In  New  England  under  such  Advance 
Hecelves  there  so  much  loving  Countenance 
As  to  be  trimmed,  new  cloathed.  and  dressed  with  gems. 
That  it  might  shew  its  Features  and  its  Limbs : 
Yel  more;  so  commonly  dolh  my  Pilgrim  walk 
That  of  Mm  Thousands  daily  slug  and  talk.' 
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*^  There  is  a  distinct  statement  that  there  wa^  then  pu1>- 
lisbed  in  the  seventeenth  century  an  edition  of  the  Pilgrim's 
IVogress  in  New  England. 

''In  the  old  days  when  I  lived  here,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards,  it  was  always  said  and  lielieved  that  in  the 
Brinley  collection  there  had  been  a  stray  copy  of  thin  origi- 
nal New  England  edition.  None  of  us  ever  saw  it,  but  Mr. 
Brinley  himself  thought  he  hud  one.  It  would  be  far  more 
precious  than  its  weight  in  gold  were  such  a  copy  to  l>e 
found.  The  tradition  existed  that  it  was  in  this  collection, 
but  it  seems  that  that  tradition  was  like  the  one  about  the 
first  edition  of  Mother  Goose.  I  hold  in  my  hands,  how- 
ever, a  very  valuable  earlier  edition  of  the  Second  Part  of 
Pilgrim'i?  Progress,  being  the  sixteenth  edition  with  five 
cuts,  with  a  note  saying,  'the  Third  Part  suggested  to  l>e 
J.  Bunyan^s  is  an  imposture.'  Here  I  also  hold  in  my  hand 
the  Third  Part  to  which  is  added  tlie  twenty-lirst  edition  of 
Bunyan's  life.  This  is  the  one  which,  in  the  former  edRion, 
is  said  to  be  an  imposture.  I  think  perhaps  Mr.  Barton 
might  make  a  note  with  reference  to  this,  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  for  forty  years  when  preaching  in  the  ancient 
churches  of  telling  people  that  in  the  attics  of  their  houses 
or  their  church  libraries  there  might  still  exist  the  seven- 
teenth-century New  England  edition,  and  if  so  it  would  l>e 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  American  bibliography," 

The  gentlemen  appointed  to  collect  ballots  for  Domestic 
Members  reported,  and  the  President  declared  the  follow- 
ing persons  elected  members  : 

Wm.  Pbeston  Johnston,  LL.D.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Rev,   Charl£8  Cakroll  Everett,  S.T.D.,  Cambridge, 

Mass. 
William  Watson  Goodwin,  LL.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Hon.  IIenrt  Alexander  Marj?h,  Worcester,  Mass, 
Mr.  Fkederiok  Albion  Ober,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Messrs.  Adamb,  W.  A.  Smith,  Toppan,  C.  C.  Smith  and 
NoDRSE  were  appointed  to  distribute  and  collect  ballots  for 
the  next  five  gentlemen  to  be  elected  Domestic  Members, 

Dr.  Merriman  :  '*  I  move  that  hereut'ter  the  Council  be 
requested  to  present  the  names  of  their  nomiuees  on  one 
printed  ballot  so  that  a  single  ballot  can  be  distributed, 
and  those  who  wish  to  vote  negatively  can  do  it  by  writing 
a  word  or  by  uffixiug  a  cross." 

The  Presioent :  "The  matter  will  be  presented  to  the 
Council  for  its  consideration  at  the  next  meeting." 

Mr.  Paine  :  *'I  have  received  a  letter  from  our  venerable 
associate,  Dr.  Lucius  R.  Paige,  who  regrets  that  he  cannot 
be  present.  He  says:  'I  am  still  too  feeble  to  endure 
much  fatigue  iind  excitement-  I  indulge  a  very  forlorn 
hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  meet  the  Society  once  more  in 
Boston,  but  whether  I  attain  ninety-two  years  is  proble- 
matical. The  will  of  God  be  done.  Kind  regards  to  you 
and  to  all  of  our  associates  in  the  Society.'" 

The  committee  appointed  to  collect  ballots  reported,  and 
the  President  declared  the  five  following  persons  elected; 

AiiBERT  Siiaw,  Ph.D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Henry  Pratt  Ufham,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
Hon.  Simeon  Eben  BALmviN,  LL.D.,  New  Haven,  Ct, 
Hun.  Edward  Francis  Johnson,  LL.B.,  Woburn,  Mass* 
Henrv  Phelfs  Joukston,  A.m.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Hoar:  **I  should  like  to  hand  to  the  Society  a 
list  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Olin,  of  the 
Fast  Days  ordered  and  obsen'ed  in  the  early  settlement  of 
the  colonies,  Massachusetts  Bay  aud  Plymouth.  I  had 
proposed  to  ask  the  Society  to  print  this,  but  I  think  some 
additions  might  l^e  found,  and  1  move  that  it  be  referred  to 
Mr.  Samuel  S.  Green  with  the  request  that  he  prepare 
it  for  publication  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  with 
such  additions  as  he  shall  think  proper." 

Aud  it  was  so  voted. 
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Rev.  Calyin  Stebbins  was  tbeo  introduced  who  read  a 
mper  entitled,  *'  Edmund  Burke  :  His  Services  as  Agent 
Df  the  Province  of  New  York." 

A  paper  on  **  Wheeler's  Defeat,  1675.  Where?  At 
Meminimisset  Meadow,"  was  read  by  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
ivRKEK,  as  follows  : — 

*'In  the  Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historiwil  Society 
ihere  is  a  manuscript  map  of  a  tract  of  country  lying  near 
he  western  border  of  Worcester  County,  which  is  of  much 
interest  and  value.  It  is  entitled  :  *  A  New  Plan  of  Several 
Towns  in  the  County  of  Worcester/  and  bears  date  March 
0,  1785.  The  plan  is  20  inches  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
88  from  side  to  side,  and  rc.prcsonts  ii  tisrritory  of  about  18 
miles  by  26  in  area.  The  lower  right-hand  corner  is  largely 
lakeu  up  with  hi.storical  notes,  which  crowd  out  some  of 
the  places  that  otherwise  would  be  named.  It  includes  the 
towns  of  Rutland,  Oakham,  Hardwlck,  New  Braintree, 
Brooktield  (before  it  was  cut  up  into  smaller  towns),  and 
Western,  now  known  as  Warren,  besides  part  of  Princeton, 
Bubbardston^  l^irre,  Petersham,  Greenwich,  Ware,  Palmer, 
Brimiield,  Sturbridge,  Charlton,  Si)encer,  Paxton,  and  llol- 
den,  though  some  of  these  parts  are  very  inconsiderable. 
The  main  thoroughfares  of  the  region  are  laid  down  on  the 
map,  as  well  as  the  rivers,  mill-sites,  forges,  ponds,  brooks, 
nd  meadows,  besides  various  prominent  hills.  The  roads 
sading  from  the  neighborhood  to  Worcester  and  Boston 
re  also  marked.  In  many  instances  the  names  of  poncis, 
[leadows,  etc.,  are  Indian  ;  and  on  the  uoutheastern  burders 
f  Qual)oag  Pond  in  Brookfield  is  indicated  the  site  of  an 
Id  Indian  settlement. 

**  The  map  was  given  to  the  Historical  Society  among  its 
ery  earliest  accessions,  hy  the  Rev.  James  Freeman,  D.D., 
n  April  9,  1791,  and  is  now  found  in  a  folio  volume 
^ititled  *  Atlas  AmeriqLmin  Scpiciitrifinal'  (Paris,  1778), 
hicb  was  presented  hy  W^illiam  Tudor,  at  the  same  meet- 
ig.      Protmbly  as  a  safe  and   convenient   place  for  use. 
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after  its  receipt  by  the  library,  it  was  inserted  at  the  end 
of  the  Atlas,  wbere  many  years  ago  it  was  bound  up  with 
the  volume.  For  a  long  time  the  map  was  not  catalogued 
se()ariitely,  which  furnishes  the  reason  why,  until  recently, 
it  has  been  overlooked. 

**The  plan  was  made  with  gi*eat  care  iind  skill  by  Gen. 
Rufus  Putnam,  a  native  of  Worcester  County,  and  a  distin- 
guished engineer  and  surveyor,  whose  patnotic  services 
during  the  Revolution  afterward  gave  him  a  high  position 
in  public  niFairs.  In  the  year  1785,  the  date  of  the  plan, 
h«  was  living  at  Rutland,  and  previously'  at  New  Bniintree, 
both  of  which  towns  are  represented  in  the  drawing,  and 
presumably  with  strict  accuracy.  Its  interesting  feature 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  place  .where  Capt.  Edward  Hutchin- 
son's command  was  ambushed  by  the  Indians  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1B75  is  carefully  noted. 

*'In  modern  times  the  scene  of  this  tight  has  been  dis- 
puted, and  f)een  made  the  subject  of  long  and  earnest  dis- 
cussion. At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Antiquarian  Society, 
six  years  ago  to-day,  the  attention  of  the  members  was 
called  to  the  matter  by  two  of  our  associates  who  on  that 
occasion  each  presented  papei*8  dealing  with  the  (juestion.* 
The  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds,  the  writer  of  one  of  these, 
following  the  authority  of  Mr.  Temple,  the  historian  of 
North  Brookfield,  leaned  to  the  opinion  that  the  ambush 
was  laid  on  the  easterly  side  of  Sucker  Brook,  formerly 
called  Great  Brook,  alKUit  two  miles  north  of  Wickaboug 
Pond  in  that  town;  while  the  Rev.  Lucius  R.  Paige,  D.D., 
the  writer  of  the  second,  took  decided  grounds  in  favor  of 
a  spot  near  Memininiisset  Meadow  in  New  Braintree,  dis- 
tant a  few  miles  from  the  other  place.  Dr.  Paige  based 
his  opinions  in  regard  to  the  matter  on  Capt.  Thomas 
Wheeler's  Narrative,  published  in  Boston  only  a  few  months 
after  the  tight;  and  his  views  are  entitled  to  great  weight. 
He  was  bom  in  the  adjacent  town  of  Hardwick,  where  he 
inherited  all  those  local  traditions  which  rightfully  have  so 
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much  unconscious  influence  over  our  final  judgment  in  many 
matters ;  and  moreover  he  is  widely  kno^vn  as  an  accurate 
writer  and  a  zealous  antiquary. 

*'In  the  present  paper  I  have  followed  the  spelling  of 
Meminimisset,  as  given  on  the  map,  although  there  are 
many  ways  of  writing  the  word.  Some  of  these  forms 
hcirin  with  *  M/  while  others  begin  with  '  W/  which 
originally,  perhaps,  were  different  readings  of  the  same 
capital  letter  as  found  in  old  manuscript. 

•*  At  a  point  on  the  Plan  near  the  northern  bounrjary  of 
New  Braintree.  where  the  Swamp  and  the  Hill  are  duly 
marked,  the  following  legend  in  two  lines,  in  rather 
large  letters,  appears:  *  Brook  Swamp  Meminimisset,* 
and  at  right  angles,  in  smaller  letters,  is  the  inscription  : 
'Hulchensons  truup  ambuabed  between  Swamp  &  Hill.* 
This  record  bears  out  completely  Dr.  Paige's  theory  in  the 
matter.  The  site  of  the  skirmish  lies  very  near  the  crotch 
of  the  roads,  one  leading  to  M'orcester,  and  (ho  other  to 
Boston,  according  to  the  map.  Gen.  Putnam  had  been  a 
resident  of  New  Braintree,  and  had  known  and  talked  with 
men  there  who  themselves  had  known  and  Inlked  with  those 
living  in  the  neiKhb(»rho<»d  at  the  time  ni"  \\\v  ainbusb.  It 
is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  made  any  mistake  in  regard 
to  the  place,  as  he  was  a  man  both  of  excellent  judgment 
and  historical  accuracy.  The  testimon}*  of  this  new  witness 
was  given  just  halfway  between  the  occurrence  of  the  affair 
and  the  present  time,  and  in  all  re3j>ects  seems  to  confirm 
the  opinion  of  our  venei^abie  associate,  as  expressed  in  his 
paper  presented  to  this  Society,  on  October  21,  1887. 
W  bile  Dr.  Paige's  views  ai-e  in  accord  with  those  of  the 
Rev.  William  Hubbard,  who  !it  the  time  of  the  events  wrote 
a  narrative  of  the  Indiiin  troubles,  and  with  those  of  Gov, 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  who  during  the  following  century  was 
the  author  of  a  History  of  the  Province,  he  may  well  leave 
ihe  question  to  future  antiqujiries,  in  the  firm  belief  that 
their  verdict  wilt  sustain  his  position." 
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Rev.  Ghixdall  RRyNOLDS :  **In  my  paper  you  will 
rBmemher  I  leaned  toward  the  Wickabuug  theory.  My 
leuning  was  largely  owing  to  the  visit  Diado  to  Brookfield 
under  the  guidance  of  our  friend,  Senator  Hoar,  because 
the  Wickabaug  location  corresponds  to  the  local  descript- 
ions of  Capt.  Wheeler.  But  I  presume  that  this  is  absolute 
evidence." 

The  Presidekt:  *'The  President  is  pleased  to  notice 
the  presence  with  us  of  our  old  associate,  Dr.  Cykus  Ham- 
lin, and  hopes  he  will  speak  to  us  to-day." 

Dr.  Hamlix  read  a  paper  entitled  "A  Diplomatic  Duel." 

Senator  Hoau:  '*I  should  like  to  express  my  great 
delight  at  the  narrative  given  to  us  by  our  venerable  friend 
which  has  all  the  charm  which  belongs  to  historic  narrative 
given  by  wise  and  clear-sighted  observers  of  the  events  in 
which  they  have  borne  a  part.  Sir  Stratford  Canning  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  characters  in  English 
history.  1  think  we  cannot,  however,  agree  with  alt  Dr. 
Hamlin's  emphasis  on  the  Christian  irharacter  of  the  man. 
If  we  read  the  various  sketches  and  accounts  of  him  that 
have  been  written  since  his  death  we  cannot  refrain  from 
the  conviction  that  he  was  not  a  little  of  a  bully.  One 
who  wants  to  get  both  sides  of  his  character  will  get  a 
satisfactory  view  if  he  will  read  Sir  Henry  Bulwcr's  sketch 
of  him,  or  Kinglake's  Crimea,  and  the  account  of  Sir 
Stratford's  dealings  with  the  Turkish  authorities ;  and  then 
turn  to  John  Quincy  Adams's  diary  and  see  how  he  got  on 
when  he  tried  the  same  method  on  him  in  1821.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the  result  of  an  interview 
between  Canning  and  Adams,  and  between  Canning  and  the 
Turkish  minister. 

'^  Since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  our  Society,  Mr. 
Edward  L.  Pierce  has  published  his  Life  of  Charles 
Sumoer. 

•'  I  think  this  memoir  will  always  hold  its  place  as  the 
standard  authority  not  only  for  the  life  of  his  illustrioug 
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friend,  l>ut  for  the  history  of  the  great  revutution  in  which 
Mr.  Sumner  was  the  chief  political  leader.  I  hdi  unwilling 
to  mention  these  volumes  without  heiiring  my  testimony  lo 
thendmirabic  manner  in  which  Mr.  Pierce  has  accomplished 
his  work.  He  was  one  of  Mr.  Sumner's  most  intimute 
frieDds, — perhaps  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  the  most 
intimute  of  all  his  friends.  Hut  he  has  told  his  stor}'  with 
great  impnrtialil}',  with  a  most  nnximis  desire  for  (he  truth, 
and  with  most  patient  and  laborious  investigation. 

*•  It  is  not  ray  purjmse  to  review  this  hook  here,  hut  only 
to  call  attention  to  a  single  matter  which  affects  seriously 
the  reputation  of  an  honored  President  of  this  Society. 
Mr.  Pierce  says,  Volume  III.,  page  151) : 

'•'The  President,  in  August,  lH4f>,  signified  to  Congress 
that  a  cession  from  Mexico  was  a  prohnhle  mode  of  con- 
cluding pence,  and  witli  that  purpose  in  view  called  for  two 
million  dollarw.  An  approprialiuii  liill  being  reported  in 
the  HoubC,  Wilmot  of  PcnnsylvMnia  move^l,  Au^^ust  8th, 
an  amendment,  known  afterwards  us  the  **  Wilauii  Proviso," 
prohibiting  slavery  forever  in  the  territory  to  be  ac<juired. 
It  passed  the  House  with  the  general  support  of  both 
Northern  Whigs  and  Democratic,  but  a  vote  was  prevented 
in  the  Senate  by  the  "'unseasonalile  loquacity"  of  John  Davis 
of  Massachusetts,  who  was  still  talking  when  the  session 
expired.' 

••In  support  of  this  titatement  Von  Hoist's  Constitutionnl 
History  of  the  United  Stites,  Vol.  III.,  pages  287-289,  is 
cited.  Von  Hoist  is  speaking  of  the  bill  appropriating  two 
million  dollars  to  be  used  by  the  President  in  obtaining 
from  Mexico  an  mljustment  of  the  liounciary  l>€tweon  the 
United  States  and  that  country,  and  for  paying  to  Mexico 
an  equivalent  in  money  for  any  portion  of  her  territory 
which  she  might  be  willing  to  cede  to  the  United  States. 
T<i  this  bill  had  been  attached  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  condition  known  as  the  *  Wilmot  Proviso,*  enacting 
that  slavery  should  be  forever  prohibited  in  all  tlie  territo- 
ries to  be  acquired  from  Mexico.     Tliiu  bill  was  under  con- 
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sideration  in  the  Senate  when  the  House  adjourned  without 
day.     The  following  is  Mr.  Von  Holst*8  narrative : 

*'*  The  unseasonable  loquacity  of  John  Davis  prevented 
the  Kill  ot  the  Housie  from  coining  to  a  vote  In  the  Senate, 
Although  he  was  repeatedly  reminded  that  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  spare,  and  although  he  repeatedly  promised  to 
end  in  good  season,  htj  spoke  right  on  until  he  was  inter- 
rupted, in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  by  the  announcement 
that  the  House  had  adjonrned  nine  die.  A  Sonnlor  from 
Mass!u*husett3  liad  literally  talked  the  Wilmot  proviso  to 
deuth  hy  a  most  sensible  speech  in  ils  favor.  On  him  were 
now  poured  out  all  the  vials  of  wrath,  not  of  the  friends  of 
the  |)rovi!*o,  hut  of  the  Administration.  They  were  thitd\iiig 
oidy  of  the  two  million;^,  or  at  least  tbey  acted  as  if  they 
wore  thinking  only  of  these.' 

"ThiH  charge  found  extensive  currency  at  the  time.  It 
seems  due  to  Mr.  Davis  that  there  should  soniewliere  be 
put  on  record  the  material  for  its  confutation.  The  Society 
reprinted,  in  its  Proceedings  for  April,  18-57,  a  brief  sketch 
of  John  Davis  from  a  forgotten  work  entitled  'Gallery  of 
American  Portraits,'  by  George  Watteraton,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  principal  part: 

*'  *  Fie  does  not  often  address  the  !)ody  to  which  he  belongs 
but  when  he  docs  it,  it  is  with  great  ability  and  etlcct.  He 
is  8edate»  grave  and  circumspect,  reflecting  intensely  on 
the  subject  brought  up  for  discussion*  and  sjicaking  only 
when  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  the  lights  and 
energies  of  superior  minds.  On  such  occasions  he  investi- 
gates profoundly,  prepares  him^self  with  facts  to  illustrate 
and  <lcveIop,  and  comes  forth  as  a  most  eloquent  and  pow- 
erful advocate.  His  mind  is  c^apable  of  constant,  hdiorious 
and  intense  application  ;  is  clear,  acute  and  vigorous;  not 
easily  swayed  hy  ingenuity,  or  led  astray  by  feeling  ;  seek- 
ing truth,  through  all  the  meandera  of  subtlety,  nm\  draw- 
ing her  into  light,  and  presenting  her  in  all  her  native  and 
undisguised  loveliness.  Like  the  well  trained  hunter,  he 
is  never  driven  from  the  pursuit  f>f  the  game  by  false  scents, 
but  perseveres,  whatever  may  be  the  irregularity  of  the 
course  or  the  obstructions  of  the  way,  till  he  brings  out  the 
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truth,  and  exposes  the  fallacies  of  those  who  have  endeav- 
ored to  conceal  it.  His  information  on  the  great  questions 
of  national  policy  is  extensive  and  accurate,  and  his  reason- 
ing solid  and  irresistible.  His  [KK^itions  are  laid  down 
broadly,  and  demonstrated  with  clearness.  He  never 
loiters  on  the  outskirts  of  his  subject,  or  strives  to  amuse 
his  hearers  by  pretty  conceits  or  idle  verbiage.  He  deals 
in  denionstratlon,  and  when  he  brings  his  proposition  to  a 
close,  it  is  like  the  rpiod  erat  demon strandum  of  the  niulhe- 
matician.  Almost  every  mind  is  satisfied,  or  i\m\s  it  difH- 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  extract  the  wedge  ho  has  driven 
in.  His  speeches  are  fine  specimens  of  pracliciil  logic  and 
accurate  reasoning,  close,  clear  and  conclusive.  Mr.  Davis 
does  not  dcjil  much  in  theory  ;  he  is  more  practical  than 
speculative,  and  bends  his  whole  powers  to  produce  con- 
viction, without  aiming  at  beauty  or  splendor  of  diction  in 
what  he  says.  His  thou^rhts  are  ** apples  of  gold,"  but  not 
*»in  a  net-work  of  silver."  His  style  is  plain  and  unostenta- 
tious, and  suited  to  the  weight  and  gravity  of  the  subject 
which  he  discusses,  and  though  correct,  is  not  very  flowing 
or  ornamented.  His  frame  is  large  and  apparently  muscu- 
lous ;  his  countenance  grave  and  marked  by  the  traces  of 
thought,  and  exhibits  great  shrewdness  and  penetration. 
As  a  legislator  he  is  vigilant  and  active,  always  at  his  post, 
and  always  prepared  to  support  or  resist,  by  his  eloquence 
or  vote,  any  measure  which  may  Ijc  introduced  into  the 
House  that  he  conceives  to  be  conducive  or  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  nation.' 

**  Mr.  Davis  died  forty  years  ago.  The  persons  now  liv- 
ing who  remember  him,  and  the  persons  who  have  heard  of 
him  from  his  contemporaries,  will  agree  that  the  above  is  an 
admirable  and  truthful  portraiture.  Mr.  Davis  was  a  man 
of  great  practical  wisdom,  infrequent  speech,  compact,  clear 
and  convincing  in  statement  and  reasoning.  Thet^  never 
waM  an  American  statesman  to  whom  unseasonahleness  of 
speech,  or  loquacity  could,  with  less  probability,  bo  ascribed. 
He  was  never  accused  of  either^  so  far  as  I  l>elieve,  on  any 
other  occasion.  I  have  ofleti  heard  my  father,  who  was  his 
oonlemporary  and  who  bad  fretjufiitly  encountered  at  the 
bar  Daniel  Webster,  Jeremiah  Mason,  Franklin  Dexter, 
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Rufus  Choate,  Charles  Allen,  Elijah  H.  Mills  and  the  other 
great  New  England  lawyers  of  that  time,  say  that  he 
thought  Mr.  Dnvis  the  most  formidable  antagonist  it  was 
ever  his  fortune  to  meet  at  the  Imr. 

••While  Mr.  Davis  remained  a  member  of  the  Whig  party 
until  bis  death,  there  can  l>e  no  question  that  he  sympathized 
with  the  prevailing  opinion  of  Massachusetts  in  opposing 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  territories.  Pie  refused 
to  join  Mr.  Webster  in  supporting  the  compromises  of  1850. 
The  archives  of  this  Society  contain  the  evidence  that  that 
ditference  led  to  a  personal  estrangement  between  him  and 
bis  great  ei)lleague. 

**I  think  a  brief  narrative  of  the  facts  will  show  not  only 
that  Mr.  Davis  had  no  intention  of  defeating  the  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  territories,  but  that  his  action  in  fact 
in  no  way  contributed  to  that  result. 

^*  Von  Hoist  is  one  of  the  most  sensible,  careful  and 
painstaking  writers  upon  American  political  history.  In- 
deed, Von  Hoist,  De  Tocqueville  and  Bryce  are  the  only 
foreign  writers  on  Amorirjm  institutions  whose  work  is  of 
much  value.  Von  Hoist  and  Bryce  have  occasionally  fallen 
Into  errors  which  seem  to  be  owing  to  the  influence  upon 
their  judgment  of  the  class  of  persons  with  whom  they  have 
chiefly  associated  here.  It  is  creditable  to  them  that  their 
errors  of  this  kind  have  been  so  few.  Justice  to  Von  Hoist 
requires  the  statement  that  his  charge  against  Mr.  Davis  is 
hut  the  repetition  of  that  which  was  made  at  the  time  by 
the  anger  and  disiippointment  of  the  supporters  of  the 
administration.  But  nothing  can  seem  more  ludicrous  to 
the  men  who  knew  John  Davis  than  to  impute  to  him  either 
loquacity  or  error  in  judgment  in  determining  whiit  course 
wus  likely  to  accomi)liish  :iiiy  object  he  had  at  heart.  He 
was  clear-headed,  hard-headed,  shrewd,  circumspect  and 
exceedingly  tenacious  of  any  object  of  his  desire.  An 
extiminatinn  of  the  legislative  history  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
will  acquit  Mr.  Davis,  I  think,  of  this  charge  and  will  show 
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that  he  acted  on  that  occasion,  not  only  honestly  but  wisely 
in  the  interest  of  freedom  in  the  territories. 

"  It  is  true,  as  is  said  by  Von  Hoist  and  Mr.  Pierce,  that 
the  bill  which  placed  two  niilJions  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  be  used  at  his  sole  discretion  in  negotiating  for 
peace  and  acquiring  territor}^  went  to  the  Senate  from  the 
House  with  the  proviso  prohibiting  forever  slavery  in  the 
territory  to  be.  acquired.  But  the  motion  to  which  Mr. 
Davis  spoke  was  a  motion  to  strike  out  that  proviso,  and 
the  vote  which  he  prevented  by  a  speech  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  only,  would  have  been  a  vote  on  that  prop- 
osition. Mr.  Davis  doubtless  exi>ected  that  if  the  Senate 
came  to  a  vote  the  proviso  would  be  stricken  out,  that  the 
House  would  be  compelled,  in  the  short  time  l)efore  final 
adjournment,  either  to  accept  the  amendment,  striking  out 
the  condition,  or  to  let  the  bill  fail,  and  that  the  result 
would  be  a  concurrence  with  the  Senate  and  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  putting  this  extraordinary  power  into  the  hands  of 
President  Polk  without  the  condition  for  securing  freedom. 
The  precise  thing  happened  at  the  next  session,  and  cannot 
be  related  better  than  in  Mr.  Pierce's  language  : 

*'  *  The  struggle  was  renewed  at  the  next  session,  1846- 
1847,  on  appropriation  bills  providing  the  means  for  nego- 
tiating a  treaty,  but  though  the  proviso  at  different  times 
passed  the  House,  in  which  the  Northern  members  were 
largely  in  a  majority,  it  was  as  often  rejected  in  the  Senate 
which  was  more  equally  divided  between  sections,  and  less 
susceptible  to  a  popular  pressure.  Uniformly  the  House 
receded  from  its  position  und  the  proviso  was  lost.  Thus 
the  question  was  loft  ojien  tor  the  nsilional  election  of  1848.' 

"  The  Senate  and  House  had  agreed,  by  a  concurrent  rea- 
olutinn,  upon  an  hour  for  adjournment,  being  12  o'clock  on 
the  2l8t  day  of  August.  Under  this  resolution  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  presiding  officer  in  each  house  to  declare  it 
adjourned  without  day  when  the  appointed  hour  came, 
unless  the  resolution  should  be  re:<cinded  by  a  like  concur- 
rent vote.     Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  the  hour  fixed 
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the  bill  above  mentioned  was  taken  up  for  consideratioo. 
It  was  JQ  charge  of  Mr.  Dixon  H.  Lewis  of  Alaf>ania, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  iiiDucntitil  of  iho  Southern  Democratic  leaders, 
thoi'outjhly  earnest,  without  disguise,  in  his  support  of  the 
Southern  policy  of  acquiring  territory  from  Mexico  for  the 
purpose  of  making  new  slave  States.  It  is  utterly  incredi- 
ble, either  that  Mr.  Lewis  would  have  consented  to  the 
passage  of  the  proviso  excluding  slavery  from  the  territory 
to  be  aeqjuired,  or  that  ho  did  not  perfectly  understand  the 
parliamentary  method  of  aticomplisiiiiig  his  own  purpose. 
He  moved  to  take  up  the  bill,  and  immediately  moved  to 
strike  out  the  proviso,  which  was  as  follows : 

'*  *  Provided,  thai  as  an  express  and  fundamental  condi- 
tion of  the  acquisition  of  any  territory  from  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  by  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty 
which  nmy  be  negotiated  between  them,  and  of  the  use  by 
tbe  Executive  of  any  nutneys  hereatVer  appropriated,  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any 
part  of  said  territory,  except  for  crime,  whereof  the  pa.rly 
shall  first  be  duly  convicted.* 

"No  Southern  Democrat  could  have  gone  home  to  face 
his  constituents  if  he  hud  consented  to  the  passage  of  that 
resolution  which  they  not  only  regarded  as  an  allrout  to 
the  South,  but  which  would  have  batlled  the  purpose  for 
which  they  had  involved  the  country  in  war  and  for  which 
all  iLeir  political  etforl  for  years  had  been  directeds  Mr. 
Lewis  on  being  asked  by  Mr.  Davis  to  state  his  reason  why 
the  proviso  should  be  stricken  out,  replied  that  there  was 
no  time  now  for  giving  reasons  or  making  explanations.  He 
undoubtcilly  hoped  to  get  a  vote  in  the  Senate  without  de- 
bate, that  tbe  Senate  would  strike  out  the  proviso,  and  that 
thereupon  the  House,  on  the  ground  that  the  measure  would 
be  lost  unless  it  receded,  woubl  abandon  its  position*  This 
actually  happened,  in  regard  to  this  l)ill,  at  the  next  session, 
as  Von  Hoist  states  in  regard  to  similar  measures  bearing 
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on  the  same  subject.  This  appears  from  Mr,  Pierce's  nar- 
rative. Mr.  Davis  spoke  but  about  fifteen  minutes  in  all. 
When  Lewis  found  that  he  was  determined  to  debate  the 
measure  and  so  prevent  a  vote  on  the  pending  motion  to 
strike  out  the  provision,  he  implored  Mr.  Davis  to  yield 
that  he  might  introduce  a  resolution  rescinding  the  order 
for  adjournment.  If  that  had  been  done,  what  took  place 
at  the  next  session,  namely,  the  passage  of  the  bill  without 
the  proviso,  would  have  taken  place  then.  Mr.  Davis 
firmly  and  wisely  refused  to  give  way.  He  did  not  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  Wilniot  proviso,  which  never  could  have 
passed  through  the  Senate,  as  then  constituted,  and  never 
wonld  have  been  signed  by  President  Polk  if  it  had  passed. 
He  prevented  the  Senate  from  striking  out  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  and  the  House  from  concurring  in  the  bill  to  give 
the  extriiordinary  power  to  the  President  of  expending  two 
million  dollars  for  foreign  territory  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  u  part  of  a  slave  empire. 

"  Mr.  Davis  had,  as  appears  from  his  speech  at  the  next 
session,  the  hope  that  a  vote  might  be  taken  in  the  Senate, 
when  there  would  be  time  only  to  pass  the  bill  as  it  came 
from  the  House,  but  not  nuflicient  time  to  send  it  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment.  This  would  have  put 
upon  the  shive-holding  party  the  distinct  responsibility  of 
rejecting  a  measure  in  the  interest  of  peace,  unless  they 
could  secure  new  territory  for  slavery.  But  there  was  a 
difference  of  about  eight  minutes  in  the  clocks  in  the  two 
cham1>ers.  So  the  adjournment  of  the  House  took  place 
and  the  legishitive  power  of  the  Senate  was  ended  by  the 
announcement  that  the  House  had  adjourned.  Mr.  Davis 
was  disappointed  in  that  particular.  But  it  was  a  matter 
of  comparatively  little  importance. 

*'Von  Holat  says,  in  the  pas.s:ige  that  has  been  cited, 
'On  him  were  now  poured  out  all  the  vials  of  wrath,  not 
of  the  friends  of  the  proviso,  but  of  the  Administra- 
tion,    They  were   thinking  only  of  the  two  millions,  or 
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at  least  they  acted  ae  if  they  were  thinking  of  these.' 
"It  is  strange  thnt  so  industrious  and  discriminating  a 
writer  should  not  see  tlmt  the  faut  that  Mr.  Dnvis's  course 
caused  the  %iuls  of  wrath»  not  of  the  friends  of  the  proviso, 
but  of  the  Administration'  to  be  poured  out  upon  his  head 
requireB  8ome  better  e^cplanation  than  that  he  gives.  It 
was  because  he  bad  batHed  the  purj^ose  for  the  time  l>eing, 
not  of  the  friends  of  the  proviso  but  of  the  friends  of  the 
Administration,  that  the  wrath  was  poured  out  upon  him 
from  that  quarter.  The  friends  of  the  Adminidtration  were 
not  at  that  time  thinking  'only  of  the  two  millions*  for 
which  they  did  not  care  a  straw.  They  were  thinking  of 
ac^luir(l^l^  from  Mexico  the  territory — to  get  which  the  war 
had  been  waged — to  be  made  slave  territory,  and  they 
knew  that  Mr.  Davie  had  prevented  the  passage  of  a  meas- 
ure authorizing  its  acquisition  which,  if  it  had  passed  at  all 
at  that  session,  would  have  passed  only  without  the  proviso, 
or  condition,  as  it  did  at  the  next.  The  men  whose  anger 
was  poured  out  upon  John  Davis  understood  the  matter 
then  and  siiw  it  in  all  its  relations  quite  as  distinctly  as  the 
ablest  student  of  history  sees  it  now.  Who  was  the  Senator 
who  bad  charge  of  the  measure  in  the  Senate  and  whoso 
frequent  and  impatient  interruptions  of  Mr.  Davis  showed 
the  eagerness  of  his  desire?  It  was  Mr.  Dixon  H.  Lewis 
of  Alabama,  the  same  geutlemiin  who  had  moved  to  strike 
out  the  proviso  which  the  House  had  attached  to  the  bill, 
and  who  very  well  understood  the  condition  of  the  measure 
and  the  certainty  that  the  House  would  recede,  if  he  could 
get  the  Senate  to  vote  in  time. 

**Mr.  Davis  explained  the  matter  himself  in  a  speech  in 
the  Senate,  made  February  27,  1847.  This  explanation 
being  in  the  middle  of  a  speech  of  some  length  has  probably 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  have  re- 
ferred. This  explanation,  although  we  have  it  in  the  imper- 
fect reporting  of  that  date,  is,  in  substance,  what  has  been 
given  before.     Mr.  Davis  adds  that  there  was  a  dif erence 
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in  the  clocks  to  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  leaves 
ns  to  anderdtand  that  he  expected  there  would  be  a  vote 
upon  the  bill,  but  that  he  meant  to  take  up  so  Diuch  time 
there  would  be  no  opportunity  to  amend  it  and  send  it  back 
to  the  House. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  quite  clear  that  if  Mr.  Davis 
had  refrained  from  speaking  the  Senate  would  have  struck 
out  the  proviso,  if  it  had  come  to  a  vote,  and  the  House 
would  have  concurred,  as  actually  happened  at  the  next 
session.  It  is  impossible  for  any  person  who  knows  how 
the  Senate  was  constituted  at  that  day,  to  believe  that  the 
South  would  have  abandoned  the  object  for  which  the  Mexi- 
can war  was  instituted  and  consented  to  the  exclusion  of 
slavery  from  the  territory  to  l>e  acquired.  Mr,  Davis's 
action  seems  to  me  to  have  been  wise  and  timely.  It  is,  I 
suppose,  needless  to  say  that  while  I  have  deemed  this 
statement  to  be  due  to  the  truth  of  history,  and  to  be 
required  as  an  act  of  simple  Justice  to  u  great  statesman 
and  honored  President  of  tills  Society,  that  it  comes  from  a 
person  too  youog,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Davis's  death,  to  have 
had  any  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  and  from 
a  person  who  differed  from  Mr.  Davis  in  opinion  as  to  the 
best  political  method  of  dealing  with  the  engrossing  and 
vital  question  with  which  the  American  people  were  deal- 
ing during  the  years  which  were  the  last  of  Mr.  Davis's 
political  life,  and  the  beginning  of  mine." 

(WfboQ*!  History  of  the  Slave  Puwer  in  Amerlcft,  Vol.  2,  p.  17.)— 
**  It  wiut  tttkea  up  iu  tbe  Semite  un  tht'  lit«t  *lny  of  the  sesHJou,  which  was 
close  at  HOOD,  huU  a  luotiuu  wuh  lumln  lu  vlriko  uul  thu  pmviHO.  Jolia  Davis 
of  Maasacbosetts  took  tbo  floor,  and,  he  deulinlug  to  yield  It,  Ibe  bill  bdU  pro- 
riio  were  lost.  Mr.  Davln  was  much  cen^tured  at  the  lJm«  for  nut  penoittiag 
a  vote  to  be  taken.  But.  whatever  were  his  mutlveM,  U  in  prohuble  tbtit  a  vote 
could  not  have  bei-u  rcat'b(fd  on  the  mutton  to  strike  out  thu  proviso;  and,  If 
It  bad  been,  it  v^'ould  huve  unquetttiuuubl)  prevailed,  as  there  was  a  ui^O^^flty 
of  slavebolderti  in  that  body,  and  the  exigencies  of  tbe  sTstem  would  not  have 
Allowed  tbeoi  to  t^e  the  purpose  of  the  war  thus  defeated.  It  has  Indeed  been 
•iDoe  afiUmed  by  Mr.  Bnukerboff  that  there  was  '  a  wcll-ascertalnod  and  unau- 
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fmotu  dctemilDtttlon  on  the  part  of  tbe  Democratic  aenatora  o<  tbe  tree  SUtei 
to  Hland  hy  tbe  proviso,  aad  that  those  of  Delaware  and  Maryland  would  have 
voted  with  tbem.'  But  surely  Mr.  Brlakcrboff  mu^ft  bave  beeo  mUtakcn. 
It  la  barely  poaalble  that  Democratic  fwnatons  from  tbe  free  States  would  have 
voted  foribat  measure,  but  tbelr  prevlouB  and  HubMequent  conduct  does  not 
JuHtify  tbe  belief  that  they  would  have  done  so.  Mr.  Pierce  of  Maryland  aud 
lh<>  two  Delaware  Hcnntonf  are  not  living  to  Hi>cak  for  tbcmsclTea  but  the 
subwMjuvnt  courttc  of  Mr.  Pierce  and  John  M.  Clayton  gave  no  aRsuranoe  that 
they  would  have  voted  for  tbe  proviso  bad  tt  come  to  a  vote.  The  probability 
Is  strong  that  they  would  have  voted  against  it,  and  Reverdy  ,lohn»on.  In  a 
letter  written  In  April,  1H73,  etatea  in  the  most  unequivocal  language  that  he 
should  not  have  voted  for  It.** 

Dr.  Ellis:  **  Probably  I  am  the  only  one  here  who 
remembera  meeting  Mr.  Davis  in  this  ball." 

Dr.  £.  E.  Uale  read  a  few  lines  which  he  had  received 
from  our  associate,  Mr.  Edwin  D,  Mead,  referring  to  a 
movement  now  in  progress  to  secure  a  permanent  monu- 
ment to  General  Rufus  Putnam.  He  continued  :  **  I  under- 
stand that  the  spirited  Society  of  Antiquity  at  Worcester 
has  appoiuted  a  committee  to  have  the  matter  in  charge, 
and  to  secure  his  house  in  Rutland  to  be  preserved  as  a 
centre  of  historical  monuments.  Tt  is  said  that  the  whole 
farm  can  be  bought  for  three  thousand  dollars.  I  am  anx- 
ious that  it  siuuthl  appear  in  our  records  that  we  interest 
ourselves  in  this  important  matter,  and  I  believe  that  the 
patriotism  of  Worcester  County  can  be  relied  on  to  assist 
in  this  work.  I  make  no  motion,  for  I  do  not  think  the 
Society  can  act  as  a  Society." 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  all  the  papers  and  remarks 
which  had  been  presented  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Publication. 


Dissolved. 


JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, 

Recording  Steretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


The  Council  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  are  nble 
to  report  another  year  of  prosperity  for  all  the  interests  of 
the  Society,  as  shown  in  detail  in  the  accompanying  semi- 
annual communications  from  the  Treasurer  and  the  Librarian. 
Since  our  meeting  in  April  last  three  vacancies  have  been 
made  in  the  roll  oF  our  membership  by  the  deaths  of  Dr. 
George  Chandler  of  Worcester,  the  Hon.  Charles  C.  J(me3, 
Jr.,  of  Augusl-a,  Ga.,  aud  the  Hon.  John  J.  Bell  of  Exeter, 
N.  H-  We  have  also  received  notice  of  the  death  of  one 
foreign  member,  Senor  Eligio  Ancona  of  Mexico. 

George  Chandler  was  elected  into  the  Society  in 
October,  1857,  and  was  therefore  at  the  time  of  his  death 
the  ninth  in  seniority  upon  our  r{)ll.  He  was  born  in  Pom- 
fret,  Connecticut,  on  April  2>*,  180fi,  the  eighth  child  and 
fourth  son  of  Major  John  Wilkes  and  Mary  (Stednmn) 
Chandler,  and  the  lifth  in  descent  from  William  and  Annis 
Chandler,  who  emigrated  from  England  to  Roxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1*:)37.  His  father  was  a  prosperous  farmer  in 
Porafret,  bat  died  during  the  infancy  of  this  son,  who  lived 
at  home  until  he  was  17^^  years  old,  when  he  was  sent  to 
the  Academy  in  Dudley,  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts. 
After  two  terms  of  instruction  there  and  a  term  at  Leicester 
Academy  in  the  same  county,  he  taught  for  a  winter  in 
the  neighboring  town  of  Sutton,  and  then  pursued  further 
studies  in  the  Academy  in  Woodstock,  Conn.  In  the 
spring  of  1826  he  joined  the  Freshman  class  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity, but  at  the  close  of  the  Sophomore  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disturbed  state  of  that  institution,  he  removed 
to  Union  College,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1829. 
He  then  read  medioine  with  Dr.  Hiram  Holt  of  Pomfret, 
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who  had  married  his  sister,  and  after  attending  one  course 
of  lectures  in  Boston  and  another  in  New  Haven  he  received 
the  degfee  of  M.D.  from  Yiile  in  1831. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  he  opened  an  office  in 
Worcester,  hut  after  a  brief  experience  in  general  practice 
he  biM'amc  in  Marrli,  1833,  Assistant  Physician  in  the  State 
Lunatic  HoHpiUil,  just  established  in  Worcester,  under  the 
efficient  charge  of  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Woodward.  He  retained 
this  post  until  May,  1842,  when  he  resigned,  and  in  the  same 
month  married  Miss  Josephine  Hose  of  Salem,  a  dauirhter 
of  Joseph  W.  Rose  of  Antigua,  West  Indies,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Dr.  William  Paine  of  Worcester,  one  of  the 
founders  and  the  first  Vice-President  of  this  Society.  Four 
months  later  he  took  charge  of  a  new  asylum  for  the  insane, 
just  erected  on  plans  furnished  by  him,  in  Concord,  N.  H. 
After  a  little  over  three  years,  during  which  time  he  had 
placed  the  institution  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  he  resigned 
for  fiiniily  raisons ;  and  a  few  months  lat«r,  in  July,  184(>, 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  succeed  Dr.  Woodward  in  the 
fiuperinteiidency  of  the  Worcester  Asylum.  He  retired 
from  this  position  in  July,  1856,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  after 
ten  years  of  exhaustive  labor,  in  which  his  difficult  duties 
had  been  discharged  Avith  conspicuous  fidelity  and  succesa. 
His  residence  continued  in  Worcester,  and  he  gave  his 
services  to  the  city  as  one  of  its  representatives  in  the  State 
Legislature  in  1859,  and  as  an  alderman  in  18()2.  His 
wife  died  on  May  4,  18fi(>,  and  during  the  next  three  years 
he  made  an  extended  tour  abroad  with  the  two  daughters 
who  now  survive  him.  The  most  important  literary  labor 
of  his  life  seemed  to  ho  accomplished  when  he  had  carried 
Buccessfully  through  the  press  in  1872  an  elaborate  geneal- 
ogy, of  nearly  125U  pages,  entitled  The  Chandler  Family ; 
but  unfortunately  only  forty-one  copies  had  been  delivered 
from  the  binders  when  the  great  Boston  tire  of  that  year 
destroyed  the  rest  of  the  edition. 

On  April  8,  1874,  Dr.  Chandler  was  married  to  Mary 
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E.,  dnughter  of  Stephen  Douglas  of  Greenwich,  Mass.,  and 
widow  of  Charles  A.  Wheeler  of  Worcester,  who  survives 
him.  In  the  following  summer  he  made  another  visit  to 
Europe.  For  a  long  time  after  his  return  he  resisted  all 
entreaties  for  a  reprint  of  his  genealogy ;  but  at  length,  in 
Fchruary,  1882,  with  rare  patience  and  hopefulness,  he 
began  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition,  which  wjis  pui)- 
lished  at  Worcet^ter  (pp.  viii.,  1315)  in  the  summer  of 
1883,  in  the  author's  seventy-eighth  year,  and  which  will 
always  he  a  creditable  tnonument  to  his  industry,  thorough- 
ness, and  ability.  In  the  years  of  life  which  remiuncd  to 
him  he  held  a  peculiar  place  in  the  reverent  asteem  of  his 
associates  in  this  Society  and  of  all  his  fellow-citizens, 
until  his  deatii,  in  Worcester,  from  the  infirmities  of  age, 
on  May  17,  1893,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year. 

Dr.  Chandler  served  for  several  years  as  one  of  the 
Auditors  of  this  Society,  and  he  showed  his  affection  for  it, 
and  his  appreciation  of  the  uid  received  at  our  Library  dur- 
ing his  genealogical  studies,  by  contributing  in  January, 
1884,'  the  sum  of  $500  to  establish  a  *' George  Chandler 
Fund"  for  procuring  works  on  genealogy  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. He  gave  at  the  sunie  time  two  hundrtid  copies  of  bis 
book,  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  either  by  sale  or  in 
exchange,  reserving  none  of  the  edition  for  himself,  but 
forwarding  thereafter  all  orders  from  purchasers  to  the 
Society.  As  the  result  of  this  thoughtful  provision,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  on  family  history  have 
already  Iwjcn  added  to  our  Library,  and  there  still  remain 
one  hundred  and  tweuly-five  copies  of  The  Chandler 
Family  for  future  sale  or  exchange. 

Charles  Colcock  Jones,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Savannah, 
Georgia,  on  October  28,  1831,  being  the  oldest  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Colcock  Jones,  pastor  of  the  Fii*st  Presby- 
terian Church  in  that  city.     His  father  died  in  18t]3,  but  in 
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order  to  preserve  a  useful  distinction  Colonel  Jones  retained 
until   his  death  the  "Jr.**  attached   to  his  own  name. 

In  1848  he  entered  the  South  Carolina  College  at  Colum- 
bia, where  his  father  was  then  professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  In  1850  the  latter  became  secretary  of  the  (Old 
School)  Preeihyterian  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  in  Phila- 
delphia, nnd  the  son  removed  to  Princeton  College,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1852.  He  then  read  law  for  a  year  in 
Philiitlolphia,  and  afterwards  studied  for  another  year  in 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  in  1855.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Savannah 
in  May,  1855,  and  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  n  large  practice 
by  the  time  that  he  was  elected  mayor  of  that  city  in  ISfiO, 
at  the  age  of  29.  During  his  mayoralty,  with  his  entire 
approbation,  Georgia  followed  South  Carolina  in  the  seces- 
sion movement ;  and  at  the  close  of  bis  year  of  office, 
having  declined  a  re-nomination,  he  joined  the  Chatham 
Artillery  in  the  Confederate  service,  on  the  (Jeorgia  coast, 
with  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant.  In  the  fall  of  18152  he 
was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  as- 
signed to  duty  as  Chief  of  Artillery  for  the  military  district 
of  Georgia  (embracing  subsequently  part  of  South  Carolina). 
He  was  Chief  of  Artillery  during  the  siege  of  Savannah  in 
December,  1864,  and  was  afterwards  attached  to  the  staff 
of  General  Hardee  in  a  like  capacity,  and  was  included  in 
the  surrender  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johns'ton's  army,  which 
occurred  near  Greensboro',  North  Carolina,  in  April,  18fi5. 

Late  in  the  following  December  Colonel  Jones  removed 
to  New  York  City,  and  there  resumed  the  practice  of  hia 
profession  with  gratifying  success.  In  New  York  he 
enjoyed  op|)ortunities  for  literary  societ}'  and  for  study, 
which  stimulated  him  to  a  broader  culture  and  to  a 
frequent  use  of  his  pen  on  historical  and  archaeological 
themes.  While  residing  there  he  was  elected  to  member- 
ship in  this  Society,  in  April,  18ti9,  and  on  the  same 
day  read  a  paper  on  Ancient   Tumuli  in    Oeorgia,  which 
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was  published  in  our  Proceedings  (pp.  27  and  2  pi.). 
In  the  spring  of  1877  he  returned  to  Georgia  and  fixed 
his  home  in  the  village  of  Sumnierville,  near  Augusta, 
where  he  resided  uutil  his  death  on  July  19,  1893,  in  his 
sixty-Becond  year.  During  this  last  period  of  hi«  life  he 
continued  to  }>e  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
hut  meantime  found  leisure  for  much  literary  labor.  Colo- 
nel Jones  iKjgan  his  career  as  an  author  with  an  address 
before  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  in  1859,  on  Indian 
liemains  in  Southern  Georgia;  and  his  first  separate  pu>»- 
Mention  of  importance  was  a  collection  of  kindred  mouo- 
grnpbs  on  the  Monumental  Remaina  of  Ge&i*gia^  in  1861. 
Attor  his  removal  to  New  York,  and  before  bis  election 
into  our  membership,  he  bad  published  historical  sketches 
of  the  Chatham  Artillery  during  (he  Confederatt  Struggle 
for  Independence  (1867),  and  of  Tomo-Chi-Chi^  Mico  of 
the  Yamacrows  ( 1 8(>8 ) ,  besides  a  brief  paper  on  the 
Ancient  Tumuli  on  (he  Savannah  River  (1868).  These 
titled  indicate  also  the  range  of  his  future  studies,  and  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  nienlion  only  a  few  of  the  more  inipor- 
tjmt  of  his  remaining  contributions  to  literature.  Of  these 
the  chief  was  bis  Hitttort/  of  Georgia  (1883),  in  two  large 
Tolaroes,  which  covered  in  a  masterly  and  exhaustive  man- 
ner the  aboriginal,  colonial  and  revolutionary  epochs.  Ten 
years  earlier  appeared  his  Anlifpiitle.'t  of  the  Southern 
Indians^  partii-ularly  of  the  Georgia  TS'ibes^  bis  largest 
indejx'ndent  work  in  that  special  field  of  archaeology  of 
which  he  was  an  acknowledged  master.  Along  with  these 
more  serious  undertakings  he  was  also  occupied,  especially 
after  bis  return  to  the  South,  with  the  preparation  of  a  large 
numl>er  of  briefer  addresses  and  essays^  mainly  on  subjects 
of  local  historical  interest,  which  extended  largely  bis  repu- 
tation. The  most  elaiK)rate  of  these  efforts  was  his  Life  of 
Commodore  Joftiah  TaffnaK,  published  in  1878.  Among 
his  latest  work  wjis  a  little  volume  of  Negro  Myths  from 
the    Georgia    Coast,  told    in    the    Vernacular    (1888),  a 
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contribution  of  distinct  value  to  the  dialectic  folk-lore  of 
the  SoutherD  States. 

Colonel  Jones  took  pride  in  his  memhership  with  us,  and 
frequently  rouembered  our  Library  by  gifts  of  material  for 
Southern  history.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  1880. 

He  was  married  on  November  9,  1858,  to  Miss  Ruth 
Berrien  Whitehead  of  Burke  County,  Georgia ;  and  after 
her  death  was  a  second  time  married  on  October  28,  1863, 
to  her  cousin,  Miss  Eva  Bernen  Eve  of  Augusta. 


. 
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John  James  Bell,  who  was  elected  a  member  of  this 
Society  in  April,  lH7t»,  and  who  died  very  suddenly  from 
apoplexy  while  waiting  for  a  railroad  train  at  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire,  on  August  22,  1893,  was  born  in  Chester, 
New  Hampshire,  on  October  30,  1827,  being  the  eldest 
child  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Dana  Bell  (Harvard,  1816), 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  SUite, 
and  grandson  of  Governor  and  Senator  Samuel  Bell  (Dart- 
mouth, 1793). 

He  began  the  study  of  law  with  his  father  and  continued 
it  by  attendance  during  parts  of  the  years  1845  to  1847  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School »  where  he  was  admitted  in  the  last 
mimed  year  to  the  degree  of  LL.B.  At\er  tbis  he  under- 
took the  care  of  his  father's  large  landed  and  lumber  inter- 
ests in  Maine,  and  this  delayed  for  a  long  time  his  entrance 
on  professional  life,  which  was  finally  begun  in  Nashua, 
New  Hampshire.  In  1864  he  removed  to  Exeter,  where 
his  industry  and  ability  soon  brought  him  into  prominence 
and  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  He  retired  from 
active  pniclice  after  about  ten  years,  during  which  time 
and  subsequently  he  tilled  many  local  offices,  among  them 
that  4>f  Judge  of  the  Exeter  Police  Court  from  1K7«  to  1883. 
In  1883,  1885,  1887  and  1891  he  was  a  representative  in 
the  Legislature.     During  this  latter  period  of  his  life,  by 
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means  of  bis  extensive  business  relations  he  became  widely 
known  and  induontial  through  the  State.  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  development  of  New  Hampshire  raihoada 
and  manufactures,  and  found  time  also  to  serve  the  Slate 
on  several  important  commissions,  such  as  that  to  establish 
a  boundary  line  with  Massachusetts.  He  was  also  at  the 
time  of  his  deiith  the  chairman  of  the  State  Library  Com- 
mission. His  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Now  Hampshire 
was  remarkably  minute,  and  he  was  ever  Jealously  anxious 
for  everything  pertaining  to  her  welfare.  He  had  tilled  for 
some  years  the  oliice  of  President  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Histoiical  Society,  and  showed  his  interest  in  our  own 
meetings  by  occasional  attendance. 

Judge  Bell  married  on  April  13,  1881,  Cora  L.,  second 
daughter  of  Harvey  Kent  of  Exeter,  who  survives  him  with 
two  sons. 

I  am  permitted  to  add  to  this  report  a  sketch  <if  a  recently 
deceased  foreign  member  which  has  been  prepared  by  Presi- 
dent Salisbury. 

Senor  Eligio  Ancona,statesman»  historian  and  author, 
was  bom  in  the  city  of  Merida,  Yucatan,  Mexico,  Decem- 
ber 1,  183*5.  His  father  was  a  schoolmaster  and  the  son 
became  his  assistant.  Early  in  lifi?,  the  death  of  the  father 
having  left  the  son  as  the  sole  support  of  his  m<^flber  and  a 
large  family,  Senor  Ancona  met  the  responsibilities  thrown 
apon  him  with  an  energy  and  ability  that  caused  difficulties 
to  vunish.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  a  teacher  he  was  able 
to  pursue  the  study  of  the  law  and  received  his  dijjlonia  in 
1862,  He  showed  his  literary  talents  about  this  time  by 
the  publication  of  historical  novels  entitled  Lu  Met<tiza^  La 
Cruz  y  ht  Etfpnda^  and  El  Filibusiero^  which  were  received 
with  great  favor  and  which  furnished  him  the  means  for 
continuing  still  longer  the  life  of  a  student.  During  the 
first  years  of  the  unfortunate  Empire,  Ancona  warmly 
espoused  the  liberal  cause  and  became  editor  of  Xa  PiidorUy 
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the  exponent  of  the  party  in  Yucatan.  For  this  offence  be 
was  exiled  for  several  months.  On  the  restoration  of  the 
Republic  he  returned  and  allied  himself  to  the  Governor  of 
Yucatan,  General  Cepeda,  as  editor  of  La  Razon  del  PiieblOj 
which  hec-ame,  and  still  continues  to  be,  the  official  organ  of 
the  government. 

At  this  time  he  acted  as  first  secretary  of  the  Governor 
and  was  chiefiy  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Inttliluio 
Literario^  or  Normal  School  of  Yucatan.  Soon  after  he  was 
elected  Deputado  to  the  Nacional  Congress  at  Mexico.  In 
18fi7  Ancona  was  appointed  Governor  Interino  of  Yucatan 
by  President  Juarez.  After  one  year's  service  he  resigned 
this  post  and  returned  to  Mexico,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  literfiry  pursuits  nnd  published  LeA  Martires  del  Anahuac, 
whirh  added  new  laurels  to  his  reputation  as  a  novelist. 

During  disturbances  in  Yucatan  in  1874  Ancona  was 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  Governor  Interino,  and  soon 
after  was  elected  Constitutional  Governor,  which  office  he 
filled  with  great  acceptance  for  two  years,  and  then  retired 
to  private  life,  dcdicrtting  his  time  to  letters,  and  wrote  his 
Iliftforia  de  Yneafari^  in  four  volumes,  which  has  become 
the  most  imperishable  monument  of  his  fame.  This  histofy 
is  recognized  as  a  most  trustworthy  account  of  what  is 
known  of  the  condition  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery,  and  is  of  especial  interest  to  the 
archfcologist. 

Seiior  Anconu  served  as  Councillor  of  the  Government, 
Magistrate  of  the  Circuit,  President  of  the  Council  of  In- 
struction, and  finally  was  made  Magistmte  of  the  Supremo 
Court  of  Justice  at  Mexico,  in  the  dutic^s  of  whifh  office  lie 
was  engaged  when  removed  by  the  baud  of  death,  at  the 
capital  of  the  Republic,  on  April  3,  1893, 

Seiior  Ancona  was  excessively  modest  and  unostentatious 
in  his  bearing,  honorable  in  all  his  dealings,  incapable  of 
falseluKJti,  jind  unwavering  in  his  devotion  to  republican 
principles.      The  Legislature  of  the  Stale  of  Yucatan  set 
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apart  the  third  day  of  May  of  this  year  to  be  publicly 
observed  as  a  day  of  mourning  and  eulogy  for  this  dis- 
tinguished patriot,  which  was  the  occasion  of  a  universal 
manifestation  of  public  and  private  grief  and  sorrow  in  the 
capital  of  Yucatan. 

Senor  Ancona  became  a  member  of  this  Society  in  April, 
1880,  an  honor  for  which  he  showed  his  appreciation  by  the 
gift  of  an  elegantly  bound  autograph  copy  of  his  valuable 
Butoria  de  Yucatan, 

For  the  Council. 

FRANKLIN  BOWDITCH  DEXTER.  . 
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ON  SOME  SOCIAL  DISTINCTIONS  AT  HARVARD  AND 
YALE.  BEFORE  THE  REVOLUTION. 


BY  FRANKLIN   BOWDITCH    DKXTER. 


In  the  catalogues  of  graduates  of  Harvard  College  down  to 
1772,  and  in  those  of  Yule  down  to  1767,  the  names  of  the 
students  in  the  successive  classes  are  placed  —  not  alpha- 
betically, as  now,  and  not  as  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  in  the 
order  of  application  for  admission,  or  according  to  scholastic 
merit,  but — in  an  order  supposed  to  indicate  the  rank  of 
their  respective  fathers  or  families. 

Such  a  system  was  a  wholly  natural  consecjuence  of  the 
conditions  of  life  to  which  the  founders  of  Harvard  had  been 
accustomed  in  the  mother  country  ;  and  nlth<mgh  no  directly 
corresp<mding  usage  is  traceable  at  either  of  the  English 
universities,  where  these  founders  had  themselves  been 
trained,  yet  I  iKjIieve  we  can  connect  the  system  logically 
with  the  distinctions  there  observed.  Thus  the  revised 
matriculation  statutes  adopted  at  Oxford  in  1565,  and  in 
force  in  the  tinie  of  the  Harvard  founders,  adjusted  the 
scale  of  fees  for  the  ceremony  of  matriculation  in  accordance 
with  the  social  rank  of  the  fathers  of  the  candidates,  from 
13  8.  4  d.  paid  by  the  son  of  a  prince,  duke  or  raan|uis, 
down  to  4  d.,  the  charge  to  phbeijiliuiiy  which  would  natu- 
rally be  understood  as  the  son  of  a  yeoman,  and  2  d.  to  a 
servitor.'  The  phrase  at  Cambridge  corresponding  to 
plebei  JiliuM  was  inediocria  fortunm^  and  in  practice  both 
were,  I  fancy,  elastic  en<mgh  to  include  a  large  part  of  the 
ordinary  «tudcnt-j.  The  most  careful  authorities  on  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  antiquities  give  us  nothing  which  is  more 

>Bogi8terof  tbcUniv.,  vol,  3,  pUl,  165  (Oiclord  HUl.Soe.  Publtcatloiu.X.). 
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to  the  point  than  such  regulations  an  these ;  and  the  system 
OS  developed  at  liiirvard  may  be  fairly  described  as  a  natural 
deduction  from  the  structure  of  university  society,  as  of 
general  society,  in  the  England  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the 
First. 

I  have  been  favored  with  comments  on  the  subjeot  from 
several  English  corres(H)ndents,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to 
quote  at  length  from  a  private  letter  of  Dr.  Venn,  senior 
fellow  and  historian  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  with 
whose  view  of  the  matter  such  other  eminent  authorities  as 
Mr.  J.  Bass  Mullinger,  the  librarian  of  8t.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  historian  of  the  University,  and  the  Rev, 
Andrew  Clark,  fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  seem  to 
coincide  substantially.     Dr.  Venn  says: — 

"As  we  all  know,  the  University  classification  was  a 
threefold  one,  viz.,  into  fellow-commoners,  pensioners  and 
sizars ;  and  this  has  been  unchanged,  at  any  rate  since  the 
commencement  of  the  matriculations  in  1544.  But  from 
Elizabethan  times,  and  perhaps  earlier,  our  classification  at 
Caius  wa.s  n fivefold  one:  (1)  Fellow-commoners,  contain- 
ing the  young  men  of  family,  and  Masters  of  Arts;  then 
come  three  classes  of  pensioners,  sometimes  de!^cril)ed  as 
primi^  fKecnudi  and  (er(ii  ordinis^  or  more  particularly  :  (2) 
Pensioners  to  the  Bachelors'  table,  containing  liesides  the 
Bachelors,  other  undergraduates;  (3)  Pensioners  to  the 
Scholars'  table ;  to  this  belonged  not  only  those  who  were 
actual  scholars,  i.  e.,  on  the  foun<lati()n,  but  also  those  who 
intended  to  try  for  scholarships  (so  I  judge)  and  probably 
other  students  who  could  not  pay  the  higher  fees  for  the 
other  tiibles ;  (4)  *  Pensioners'  simply,  corresponding  to 
the  hulk  of  the  modern  students;  (5)  Sizars,  who  waited 
on  the  Fellows,  etc.,  and  ate  what  they  left.  This  arrange- 
ment was  strictly  speaking  one  of  the  table  at  which  the 
student  had  bis  meals ;  but  it  is  plain  that  some  sort  of 
social  precedence  was  thus  indicated  : — the  fees  were  suc- 
cessively higher  from  the  Sizar  upwards ;  the  lad  of  better 
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m}i'\ti\  pOHJliori  tjikefi  one  of  the  secood  or  third  class,  if  he 
Ift  liot  fin  m'tuni  fellow-commoner;  the  division  of  the  grad- 
UtttoN*  fuoM  lit  Cominoncoment  Day,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of 
foitMtM,  (ollowH  tLo  m\x\w  arrangement,  and  so  on.  I  have 
(*(>rn«*  ill  fiK't  on  frcquont  iudic4itious  that  these  successive 
gritdoH  iinjiliod  u  c^crtnin  social  precedence.  This  arraoge- 
luoiit  \vii»*  in  full  work,  with  lift,  throughout  the  seventeenth 
century,  liul  •jniJutilly  deuayod  during  the  eighteenth.  To 
Home  Mxtrnl  it  was  an  arrangement  in  *  order  of  fuinily  rank* ; 
for,  the  foes  heing  higher  in  the  upper  tablea,  j'outha  of 
rank  wore  more  likely  to  he  foun<l  in  them ;  but  there 
watt  no  attonipt  to  arrange  trades  and  professions  in  any 
ohior  of  preretlonce." 

Tiu>  sulvstanco  of  the  English  custom  is  well  expressed  by 
Mr,  Mullitijrt^r,  wlio  writes  that  ••the  students  themselves, 
on  entering,  dolincd  their  own  status  by  the  fee  which  they 
\mA.  Ttmt  they  themselves  j^aid  fees  according  to  their 
liMNin«  and  siKial  jHisitiiui  was  quite  dilTerent  firooi  aoj'  such 
«ii»lini'tio»  t»eing  insisted  on  by  the  College.* 

Hut  bo««T«r  \\\f>  founders  of  the  first  Xew  Eagtand  col- 
hf»  nuo^  bivo  defwrteil  fnnu  the  customs  which  they  left  be- 
IMI  lb<>iu»  it  is  iKi  wonder  that  a  system  which  had  gone  on 
ft»  \%\s  ^n^^mtKHis  al  Harvard,  »bi>uld  have  been  adopted  in 
twrn  \y  th<^  niiDi!40rA  who  gav«>  ahap^  to  liie  college  in  Cod- 
tAvctkHtt,  %%  |\AH  t4*  (l»e  natural  oi>d«r  of  cottagnto discipline, 

A  MV^Mv  di«>vl  t.\«|«y,  in  Har^a^i^  ten  tmtBmj%  of  a  social 
\IUI)Mkn^  )^^liar  to  tb«  tnuMalUuatie  Oudhndge^  was  tbe 
«min^*M^^  s^  a  H^w  i^^  iImt  ricliar  aHadaMsas  FcBov4?oaH 
«^^VA<^««,  «kal  ^  alniH(>\  aiitigrdNw^w  urtiliiJ  to  take 
«W»4r  MM<aU  al  OMMaMw  al  tlM>  FVlk>«^'  tal4fL>  Boi  tUa 
W4|p>  Ki  aviNlsvnK'^w  «ieXY4>  ftw^iatt^  hmk  Mw|y  paeacd  oot 
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It  is,  of  course,  impossible  at  this  diatance  of  time  to 
recover  and  estimate  in  their  due  proportions  all  the  con- 
siderations {letenniriincr  thearrangeraent  of  class-lists  formed 
oD  a  scheme  of  social  rank  ;  my  hope  is  merely  to  bring  out 
some  of  the  general  principles  which  guided  the  action  of 
the  college  authorities,  and  incidentally  to  gather  some 
information  on  social  grades  in  the  community. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  duty  of  the  President  -  or 
Rector,  as  he  was  commonly  styled  at  Yale  until  after  1745, 
— or  of  the  President  in  conjunction  with  the  resident  Fel- 
lows or  Tutors  a«  a  Faculty,  to  arrange  the  list  of  each  class, 
soon  after  entrance  into  college.  The  earliest  formal  record 
at  Harvard  of  this  sort,  begins  with  the  beginning  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  Records  of  the  Faculty  in  1725,  where 
under  date  of  December  is  the  entry  :  **  Twenty  and  seven 
Scholars  were  admitted  into  the  College  this  year.  They 
were  placed  or  disposed  in  the  Class  by  the  President  and 
Fellows,  as  follows."  The  list  of  names  of  the  class  as  it 
was  afterwards  graduated  in  1729  is  then  given,  and  similar 
entries  occur  annually  thencoforth.  With  the  class  of  1732 
the  residence  of  each  member  is  added,-  and  his  age  by 
years.  Instead  of  the  last  item,  in  the  class  of  1741,  the 
exact  date  of  birth  is  substituted,  and  in  this  form  the 
record  continues  until  the  custom  expires.  The  period  of 
the  academic  year  when  the  list  was  thus  made  out  varied 
from  September  until  June,  being  most  frequently  in  March 
or  one  of  the  adjoining  numths. 

At  Yale  the  only  corresponding  records  are  those  con- 
tained in  some  private  note-books  kept  by  President  Clap, 
which  cover  the  classes  from  1747  to  1757  and  from  1761 
to  1767 ;  and  the  lists  are  supplemented  by  occasional 
memoranda  of  items  respecting  the  standing  and  fortunes  of 
the  parents,  jotted  down  by  the  President  apparently  for 
his  own  information  and  guidance  ;  the  lists  in  the  Faculty 
books  at  Harvard,  being  mere  formal  records,  contain,  so 
far  as  I  have  noticed,  only  a  single  instance  of  like  nature, 
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where  the  father  of  a  certain  candidate  in  the  class  of  1734 
is  described  as  a  shipwright. 

The  lists  thus  determined  near  the  opening  of  the  college 
course  stood  unchanged  ever  after,  excepting  when  (very 
rarely;  some  error  in  the  arrangement,  due  to  imperfect 
knowledge,  was  subsequently  corrected,  or  when  an  indi- 
vidual wiUH  punished  by  a  change  of  place,  or  *' degradation," 
a  penalty  next  to  expulsion  in  severity,  on  account  of  mis- 
demeanors. 

Many  instances  could  l>e  cited  to  prove  that  a  rise  in  the 
father's  sociid  or  official  position  daring  a  son*s  college 
course  was  not  allowed  to  disturb  the  class  arrangement  as 
already  fixed.'  A  pertinent  illustration  is  the  case  of 
Joseph  Parsons,  at  the  foot  of  the  class  of  lfi97;  at  the 
beginning  of  his  senior  year  his  father  was  promoted  to  a 
judgenbip  of  the  Hiini[>shire  County  Court,  but  without 
affecting  the  college  rank  of  the  son. 

All  the  evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  problem  of 
arrangement  was,  as  we  should  expect,  a  perplexing  one. 
In  the  earlier  generations  at  Harvard,  family  pedigree  seems 
to  have  heen  the  parnmount  consideration,  while  the  father's 
intlividual  standing  wu8  distinctly  secondary;  but  as  a 
longer  interval  soparated  ihe  colonissts  from  their  English 
home  rind  its  defiuite  laws  of  precedence,  the  more  difficult 
became  the  determination  of  family  rank  in  communities  as 
homogeneous  as  these  of  New  England.  It  still  remained 
true,  however,  to  the  latest  date,  as  I  Ijeliove,  hoth  at  Har- 
VJU'd  and  at  Yule,  thtit  the  general  social  standi  tig  of  the 
family  was  tiiken  into  account,  as  well  as  the  father's  per- 
sonal status,  in  deciding  a  student's  grade;  and  I  think  I 
do  not  exaggerate  in  saying  that,  at  Harvard  especially, 
there  was  continually  a  conscious  eifort  to  keep  up  the 
respect  due  to  family  names  of  prtst  distinction  by  conces- 
sions of  this  sort  on  the  college  roll.     Tbis  influence  was 
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less  felt  and  less  welcomed  at  Yale,  where  the  constituency 
was  always  more  democratic  and  more  homespun  than  that 
of  the  elder  university.  And  yet,  even  here,  the  prestige 
of  an  honored  ancestral  name  wa8  always  valued.  To 
ilhistrafe :  John  Still  Winthrop  leads  the  Yale  class-list  of 
1737,  although  his  futher  by  no  means  filled  such  important 
public  station  as  the  fathers  of  the  three  or  four  youths  next 
below  him ;  but  the  Winthrop  name  was  second  to  none  in 
New  England  in  renown,  and  carried  its  own  justification 
for  unrivalled  precedence.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  class- 
lists  at  both  colleges  subject  to  this  arrangement,  Winthrop 
is  the  name  which  is  uniformly  found  in  a  higher  position 
than  any  other  occurring  as  oflcn  (ten  times  in  all)  ;  six  of 
these  times  it  holds  the  first  place,  being  surpassed  in  that 
special  pre-eminence  by  only  two  other  names,  Hutchinson 
and  Russell,  each  of  which  occurs  seven  times  in  that  rank. 

To  continue  the  statistics  on  this  head,  it  appears  that 
the  next  below  the  names  already  mentioned,  in  frequency 
of  occurrence  in  the  liri?t  place,  are  Dudley  and  Snltonstall 
(five  times  each).  The  nunies  most  notably  frequent,  after 
Winthrop,  in  a  uniformly  high  grade  are,  Davenport  and 
Wainwright  (each  six  times,  and  always  in  the  first  four 
places)  ;  Quincy  (nine  times,  not  lower  thiin  the  first  lavo 
places)  ;  Danforth  (nine  times,  in  the  first  six  places)  ; 
and  Oliver  (twenty  times,  in  the  first  seven  places). 

Not  a  single  name  occurring  more  than  once  stands  uni- 
formly at  the  head  of  the  list;  and  the  Connecticut  name 
of  Wyllys  is  the  only  one  occurring  as  many  as  four  times, 
which  is  always  in  cither  the  first  or  the  second  rank. 

It  may  be  worth  while  in  this  connection  to  note  the 
frequency  with  which  the  leuiting  family  names  are  repre- 
sented in  the  two  oldest  universities  of  New  England, 
throughout  their  history.  Taking  as  guides  the  latest  cata- 
logues of  graduates  (Harvard,  1«00 ;  Yale,  1892),  it  is 
not  unexpected  to  find  that  the  name  of  Smith  leads  all  the 
rest  in  either  catalogue,  though  by  far  more  common  at 
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Yale  than  at  Harvard.*  At  Harvard,  on  the  other  hand, 
Brown  is  a  strong  second,^  while  barely  fourth  at  Yale,^ 
where  the  second  place  is  still  held  liy  Willianis/  a  good 
third  at  Harvard  ;*  and  the  remaining  place,  third  at  Yale," 
and  fourth  at  Harvard,'  is  given  to  Clark.  If  the  lists  of  the 
two  colleges  are  eonihined  (omitting  duplicates), the  order  of 
names  is.  Smith,  Will  ianis^Clark,  Brown,  Adams,  Hall,  Allen, 
White,  Johnson,  Jones,  Davis,  Parker,  Green,  Hubbard, — 
these  being  all  which  have  as  many  as  a  hundred  representa- 
tives, and  also  all  which  at  either  college  count  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  that  number,  besides  the  Baldwins  and  the  Strongs, 
who  are  exceptioually  frequent  in  the  Yale  catalogue.^ 

In  estimating  tHmily  rank,  I  believe  also  that  an  ample 
fortune  was  taken  prominently  into  account,  and  that  some 
of  the  perplexing  cases,  where  persons  of  undoubted  family 
claims  are  placed  low  in  the  class-lists,  Fuay  in  part  at  least 
be  explained  by  straitened  paternal  circumst^iDces.  This 
consideration  had,  as  I  conjecture,  its  influence  in  relegat- 
ing the  feons  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy  in  the  classes  of 
H>51  and  1657  at  Harvard  to  some  of  the  lowest  places  ;  I 
may  quote  also,  as  suggesting  a  similar  eJ!ect,  a  memoran- 
dum made  repeatedly  by  President  Clap  of  Yale  in  his  note- 
books, in  the  time.s  of  a  greatly  depreciated  currency  (about 
1753-4),  where  he  describes  the  parents  of  certain  students, 
low  in  grade,  as  '*  of  middling  estate,  much  impoverished." 

The  point  suggested  should  not,  however,  be  pressed  too 
far.  VVbile  I  am  convinced  of  an  exceptional  regard  paid 
to  wealth,  and  of  slights  [>ut  upon  some  who  failed  by  thia 
test,  I  ought  also  to  direct  attention  to  a  small  class  of 
instances  in  the  early  decades  at  Harvard,  where  certain 
persons  of  good  family  appear  by  the  records  to  have  paid 
their  way  in  part  by  such  services  as  waiting  in  the  hall  or 
bell-ringing,  and  yet  to  have  retained  the  full  rank  to  which 
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they  were  eDtitled.  These  cases  present  no  inconsistency 
with  the  geuenil  rule,  faniilv  rank  being  the  normul  stand- 
ard,  and  wealth  or  poverty  an  accessory  of  varying  impor- 
tance, as  connected  with  the  dirt'erent  problems  of  each  now 
class-libt. 

At^ide  from  general  family  rank,  then,  in  estimating  the 
claims  of  a  student,  the  comparative  wealth  or  poverty  and 
the  proferisional  or  official  standing  of  his  father  were  mainly 
to  l>e  regarded.  So  far  as  1  have  seen,  the  mother's  family, 
and  her  earlier  alliances  in  case  of  a  prior  marriage,  were 
not  much  heeded.  An  instance  in  point  is  that  of  Samuel 
Pomeroy,  the  lowest  in  rank  of  the  Yule  class  of  1705,  a 
son  of  a  country  farmer,  whose  wife,  however,  had  previ- 
ously been  the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  a  Harvard  gniduate, 
and  the  son  of  a  distinguished  President  of  that  seminary. 
Neither  did  the  fact  of  a  student's  having  had  a  brother 
graduate  at  college  and  enter  on  a  learned  profession,  have 
ostially  any  perceptible  weight,  nor  do  remoter  relationships 
seem  to  have  interfered  with  the  application  of  general  rules* 
A  single  instance  of  the  practice  in  a  brother's  case  is  that 
of  Simon  Tufts,  helow  the  middle  of  the  class  of  1724  at 
Harvard,  and  own  brother  of  the  Rev.  John  Tufts,  who 
held  relatively  the  same  positi(;n  in  the  class  of  1708,  and 
wa^  now  established  in  the  ministerial  ranks.  In  the  case 
of  Isaac  Browne,  last  in  the  Yale  class  of  1729,  and  a  brother 
of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Browne,  Yale,  1714,  we  may  conjecture 
that  the  elder  brother's  defection  to  episcopacy,  with  Rector 
Cutler,  subjected  his  young  relative  at  least  to  an  uncon- 
scious prejudice,  and  certainly  prevented  any  substantial 
advnntageaccruiijg  to  his  favor.  Somewhat  like  this  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  fate  of  John  Brainerd,  in  the  class  of 
1746,  who  entered  Yale  a  few  months  after  bis  brother 
David's  expulsion  for  contumacy,  and  so,  although  the  son 
of  a  dignified  magistrate,  was  placed  next  the  foot  of  his 
class  by  the  implacable  Rector  Clap ;  the  oldest  brother  of 
the  family  had  been  ranked  fouith  out  of  twenty-three  in 
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the  claae  of  1732, — a  totally  different  treatment  from  that 
now  accorded  to  the  3'oungest.  The  small  effect  of  remoter 
relationBhtps  may  be  seeu  in  the  case  of  John  Norton,  who 
IS  placed  next  the  last  in  the  class  of  1671  at  Harvard^ 
thou«;b  a  nephew  of  the  Rev.  John  Norton  and  of  Sir  George 
Downing,  and  a  great-nephew  of  Governor  Winthrop. 

I  think  it  also  tolerably  clear  that,  in  some  cAses  at  least, 
non-residents  of  the  colony  or  province  in  which  the  college 
was  situated  were  under  some  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  residents.  So,  in  one  of  the  earliest  Harvard  classes 
(1649),  a  son  of  Governor  Eaton  of  New  Haven  yields 
precedence  to  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  who  represents  a  family  surely  not  superior 
in  blood  to  the  Batons.  A  similar  consideration  may  have 
l>een  a  cumulative  force  in  depressing  the  rank  of  the  sons 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  in 
1651  ;  and  it  may  help  to  explain  the  like  fortune  of  a  son 
of  the  Itev.  Thomas  Hooker  of  Connecticut  in  1653.  So 
also  at  Vate,  in  the  class  of  1705,  David  Parsons,  the  son 
of  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  Province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  was  ranked  below  the  sons  of  decided- 
ly less  prominent  laymen  who  were  of  Connecticut  birth 
and  reHJdenco.  The  motto  for  guidance  was  not  apparently 
^*  Ornne  ignolum  pro  rftagni/ico,"  so  much  as  "Chiirity 
begins  at  home." 

In  some  early  cases  it  seems  as  though  the  father's  death 
had  affected  the  son's  rank  unfavorably.  An  apt  illustra- 
tion IS  that  of  Joseph  Hayncs,  Harvard,  1658,  the  son  of 
Governor  Hnynes  of  Connecticut,  who  is  put  below  Joseph 
Eliot;  while  in  the  class  of  1656  the  order  of  the  names  of 
two  brothers  of  these  students  is  exactly  reversed  ;  the  only 
apparent  difference  in  the  respective  circumstances  being 
that  when  the  class  of  1656  entered  college,  Governor 
Hnynes  was  living,  and  that  two  years  later  he  was  dead. 
Another  instance  of  marked  difference  in  the  treatment  of 
two  brothers  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  the  Rev. 
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Nathaniel  Rogers  (Hrtrvard,  lfi49  and  1659);  and  here 
atrain  the  much  lower  grading  of  the  younger  son  coincides 
with  the  father's  removal  by  death.  I  doubt,  also,  whether 
if  Governor  Dudley  had  been  idivo,  his  son  would  have 
stood  second  in  the  cla^s  of  lf)^5. 

Another  case,  that  of  Ezra  Reeve  ( Ynle,  1757),  may  be 
cited  as  evidence  that  loss  of  standing  on  a  fathers  part 
affected  the  son's  position.  Reeve's  father  was  deposed 
from  the  ministry  for  intemperance  about  174?<,  nnd  pre- 
sumably for  that  reiison  the  son  is  not  ranked  nlong  with 
other  ministers*  sons  in  his  chuss,  but  is  [)lnccd  in  a  distinctly 
inferior  group. 

We  come  next  to  the  cases  of  degrndation  for  personal 
reasons.  In  the  Yale  experience  these  occurred  but  rarely. 
At  Harvard,  on  the  other  hand,  at  least  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  extant  Faculty  Records,  this  punishment 
seems  to  have  l>een  more  frtmiliarly  used  and  with  a  some- 
what ditferent  scope  from  that  which  is  generally  assigned 
to  it.  From  these  records  I  should  say  that  in  common 
usage  degradation  was  resorted  to,  not  with  the  |>urpo»e  of 
being  a  final,  but  rather  as  a  temporary  exj>edient.  At  least 
1  should  estimate  from  a  hasty  inspection  that  in  fully  tive- 
sixths  of  the  cases  recorded,  repentance  and  confession 
secured,  after  a  few  months,  restoration  to  the  original 
standing. 

Yet,  after  all  abatements,  degradation  remained  as  a  sober 
reality  for  a  few  cases.  The  eiirliest  suspected  instance  is 
that  of  James  Ward,  next  the  foot  of  the  Harvard  class  of 
1645,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  who  is  known  to  have  been 
otherwise  punished  for  the  crime  of  burglary  in  his  junior 
year.  In  the  class  of  two  years  later,  William  Mildmay, 
the  son  of  a  knight,  is  placed  below  all  his  classuintes ;  and 
9uch  a  fate  can  hardly  have  been  the  result  of  anything  but 
personal  misconrluct.  Again,  at  the  foot  of  the  class  of 
165i^  stands  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepurd ;  and  in 
contrast  with  the  rank  of  another  son  who  was  graduated 
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earlier,  this  perhaps  implies  some  ceoanre  in  his  college 
experience.  Another  case  may  be  that  of  Beziileel  Sher- 
man, last  in  the  class  of  1661,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  a 
graduate  of  Cambridge,  England,  and  a  Fellow  of  Harvard, 
who  deserved  on  all  family  grounds  a  higher  place.  A 
notable  case  is  that  of  Samuel  Melyen,  class  of  16^6,  who 
was  degraded  three  places  in  his  sophomore  year  for  con- 
nection with  a  Iriding  disturbance,  and  whose  unavailing 
eflbrts  after  gniduution  to  secure  reinstatement  have  found 
their  way  into  print '  in  our  own  day. 

During  the  last  forty-five  years  of  the  continuance  of  the 
system  at  Harvard,  the  evidence  of  the  Faculty  Records 
should  be  conclusive  as  to  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
penalty  of  degradation  was  permanently  enforced;  and  if 
I  have  counted  correctly  there  are  but  eight  such  cases 
mentioned.  The  occasions  of  puninhnienl  in  these  instances 
are  of  the  familiar  sort, —such  as  stealing  fowls,  insulting 
tutors.  Sabbath  breaking,  and  in  one  case  (most  severely 
dealt  with,  involving  a  drop  from  a  place  well  within  the 
first  half  of  the  class  to  the  very  foot)  stealing  combustibles 
and  making  a  bonfire.  Details  are  unnecessary,  unless  one 
case  may  serve  as  an  index  to  the  others,  where  a  country 
minister's  eon,  entering  college  in  1748,  at  thirteen  and  one- 
half,  and  being  convicted  of  the  mild  crime  of  breaking 
windows,  was  thenceforth  degraded  two  places,  and  yet 
lived  to  be  a  most  respected  citizen,  at  the  head  of  the 
medicnl  profession  in  the  State  of  his  residence.^ 

The  list  of  similar  incidents  at  Yale  begins  with  the  name 
of  Jonathan  Dickinson,  of  the  class  of  1731,  the  namesake 
of  an  honi)red  father,  a  leader  of  American  Presbyterianism, 
but  himself  notorious  in  college  and  afterwards  as  a  dis- 
reputable fellow  ;  his  place  at  the  foot  of  the  class  can  onl}' 
be  accounted  for  as  in  retribution  for  some  of  his  offences. 
The  extant  Record  of  the  Acts  and  Judcrments  of  the  Yale 
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Faculty  l>egins  with  December,  1751,  and  I  cite  in  pushing 
the  initial  entry  tia  characteristic  of  the  times  and  manners  : — 

••Whereas  Holmes,  a  student  of  this  College,  on  10th  of 
Nov',  last,  bein^  the  Sabbath  or  Lord's  Day,  travelled  un- 
necessarily, and  that  with  a  Burden  or  Pack  behind  him, 
from  l>eyond  Wallingford  to  this  place ;  which  is  contrary 
to  the  Divine  and  Civil  Law,  aa  well  as  to  the  Laws  of  this 
College  : 

**It  is  therefore  considered  by  the  President,  with  the 
Advice  of  the  Tutors,  that  the  said  Holmes  shall  be  fined 
2(y.  sterl.,  viz.  20/  O.  Tenor." 

Holmes  was  a  great-uncle  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
aod  spent  his  life  as  a  highly  respected  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  so  that  it  is  u  relief  to  find  a  subscijuent  entry  to 
the  effect  that  *Mhe  abovenamed  Stephen  Holmes  made  a 
public  Confession  in  the  Hall  for  the  Crime  abovesaid,  and 
ilierefore  the  abovewrittcn  Judgment  was  not  put  inExeou- 
tion." 

At  this  period,  under  the  despotic  and  somewhat  petty 
rule  of  President  Clap,  disorder  on  the  part  of  the  students 
abounded,  and  was  met  with  nagging  punishments,  Prob- 
al>ly  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  experience  at  Yale 
u'hen  antagonism  i>etween  the  authorities  and  the  students 
baa  been  so  ingeniously  and  assiduously  cultivated;  but  as 
to  the  penalty  of  degradation,  the  Faculty  Records  from 
1751  to  17B7,  including  more  than  half  of  Clap's  presiden- 
cy, mention  only  four  cases, — the  first  being  that  of  Isaac 
Burr,  of  the  cbiss  of  1753,  a  native  of  Worcester,  the  son 
of  a  clergyman,  who  was  moved  down  three  places,  late  in 
his  junior  ye:ir,  as  a  part  of  his  punishment  for  re^ieatedly 
kicking  a  senior — after  what  provocation  «loes  not  appear. 
Three  of  his  classmates  are  known  to  have  suffered  a  like 
penally  at  some  earlier  period  in  their  course,  and  three 
later  cases  are  recorded,  foi'  such  misdemeanors  as  playing 
with  dice,' and  bringing  rum  into  the  college  buildings  with- 
out leave. 
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To  return  to  the  general  principles  of  nrmngement ;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  important  relations  of  the  students' 
parents  to  the  college  or  to  other  colleger  were  recognized 
in  the  ranking.  Thus  it  usually  happens  that  the  sons  of 
Trusteas  and  other  college  officers  or  benefactors  are  given 
an  advantage  in  comparison  with  that  otherwise  to  be 
accorded  them.  Thus  the  youngest  sons  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Chauncy,  alrejidy  twice  referred  to,  made  a  great  stride,  in 
the  Harvard  class  of  Itjtil,  after  their  father  had  become 
President,  above  the  position  of  their  elder  brothers,  who 
entered  from  a  poor  country  parsonage  in  Scituate.  A 
striking  exception  is  the  case  of  Joseph  Noyes,  Yale,  1709, 
son  of  the  senior  Trustee ;  and  I  can  only  account  for  the 
low  place  assigned  him  (sevealh  in  a  list  of  nine)  by  a 
reference  to  his  father's  rank  at  Harvard,  which  was  the 
lowest  in  his  class,  and  by  supposing  that  perhaps  a  modest 
adherence  to  the  standard  thus  set  was  in  conformity  with 
the  fathers  own  preference. 

The  cases  of  students  who  had  been  previously  enrolled 
in  some  other  college  were  not  treated  by  a  uniform  rule. 
Such  a  case  was  that  of  Beujauiiu  Wuudbridge,  who  leads 
the  entire  Harvard  roll,  as  the  iirst  name  in  her  first  grad- 
uating class  ;^  but  his  claim  for  precedence  over  Downing, 
a  nephew  of  Governor  Winthrop,  and  Bellingham,  a  son  ol 
the  Deputy-Governor,  rests,  I  suppose,  on  the  special  cir- 


II  do  not  know  how  to  explain  (bo  fact  tbut  the  Itsl  of  thi»  Itrat  Htirvard 
cla^fi  ts  huudci)  duwii  lo  un  In  two  dlfftTcnt  funu.s, — one  oa  ^von  In  the  <?fttalopic 
of  Gnuluiir^H,  ruul  lanother  &8  ;;ivnii  with  the  Commenceuienl  Tbeties  In  "  New 
EoglandV  KIthi  Krult^.^^    The  two  litilfl  are  as  follows: 

Catalooub  or  Graduates.  New  KNGLAKx>'a  Virbt  Facrrrs. 

BtMiJnmiii  WO|fnlbrldf?e.  Benjamin  Woodbridgo. 

UeorKf  Doivulii^.  Georgv  ])ownlii;if. 

John  BiitkW.  William  Uubbard. 

William  Hubbard.  Hviiry  .SaiiuuRUll. 

Stimu«'l  H<:*l  I  Ingham.  John  Bulkley. 

John  Wjlaou.  John  Wilflou. 

Ilunry  SaltonstHll.  Nuthanlcl  ISrcwsten 

Tobias  Bumurd.  Saraitrl  Bi^llln^'ham. 

NalhAote)  Breweiter.  Tubioa  Barnard. 
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cumatance  that  he  hud  spent  nearly  four  years  at  Oxford, 
so  that  practically  he  was  merely  examined  for  a  degree. 
In  the  next  three  cases  which  I  have  noticed, — those  of 
Edward  Taylor  (Harvard,  1(571),  Nicholas  Morton  (1686), 
and  Benjamin  Prat  (1737)/ admission  to  advanced  stand- 
ing placed  a  man  at  the  foot  of  his  class;  and  the  same  was 
true  in  the  rare  instances  where  a  freshman  after  admission 
was  able  by  superior  work  to  secure  promotion  to  the  class 
above  him.  But  in  later  usage  the  rule  was  chanjjed ;  and 
I  have  noted  at  least  four  cases  in  the  Yale  classes  from 
1760  to  1767,  and  six  at  Harvard  in  the  classes  from  1761 
to  1771,  in  which  students  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
from  other  colleges  or  trom  private  preparation  were  inserted 
in  the  class-lists  according  to  their  proper  rank. 

Passing  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  treatment  of 
professional  standing,  it  should  be  said  at  once  that,  con- 
trary perhaps  to  a  prevailing  impression,  there  wjis  never 
any  disposition  to  exalt  the  ministerial  order  above  hiymen 
of  distinction.  For  example,  in  the  Yale  class  of  17(>r>,  the 
earliest  in  my  own  college  which  affords  any  illustration  of 
this  point,  the  leading  place  is  given  to  a  represeutallve  of 
one  of  the  honored  names  of  Connecticut,  distinguished, 
however,  exclusively  in  civil  life;  and  below  him  stands  a 
scion  of  the  Mather  family,  already  one  of  the  moat  con- 
spicuous in  the  clerii-'iil  finn;ils  of  New  England,  who  was 
moreover  a  special  candidate  for  promotion  as  the  son  of  a 
Trustee  of  the  college.  The  same  class-list  illustrates  in 
its  lowest  name,  Samuel,  son  of  Deacon  Medad  Pomeroy 
of  Northampton,  another  f:ict  of  kindred  interest,  that  the 
office  of  deacon  and  that  of  ruling  elder,  in  the  New-Eng- 
land churches,  were  not  of  themselves  regarded  as  titles  to 
special  distinction. 

At  Harvard  a  like  treatment  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy  is  , 
abundantly  manifest,  as  we  &h(mld  even  more  confidently  ^ 


^Cf.  Hani.  Hist.  8oc.  ProoMdIngs,  vlli.,  S&,  86. 
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htTe  expected.  With  all  the  reverence  so  justly  paid  by  tbo 
early  generations  in  Massachasetts  Bay  to  their  educated 
ministry,  the  clergy  themselves  brought  with  them  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  relatively  inferior  ]>OMtJon  of  the  parish 
minister  in  their  old  homes,  which  served  as  an  additional 
bulwark  to  protect  and  exalt  the  claims  of  family  aristocracy. 
The  Oxford  usage  in  matriculation  fees,  already  referred  to 
(page  34),  put  the  clergyman's  sou  (when  any  distinction 
wtt6  made)  much  nearer  the  yeoman  than  the  gentleman, 
and  it  took  time  for  clerical  preMige  to  gain  an  mde{>endent 
foothold. 

An  examination  of  almost  any  of  the  larger  class-lists  at 
Harvard  or  at  Yale  will  illustrate  the  assertion  that  the 
Bona  of  ministers  were  not  unduly  honored ;  but  the  wide 
diflerence  l)etween  the  constituencies  of  the  two  colleges 
appears  strikingly  in  the  statistics  on  this  point.  Yale  in 
this  early  j>erii>d  drew  her  students  largely  from  the  simple, 
secluded  communities  of  Connecticut  and  the  country  round 
about  it,  in  which  the  clergy  were  to  a  large  extent  easily 
the  leading  ligures  ;  accordingly,  in  the  Yale  classes  arranged 
on  this  system  which  contained  both  sons  of  laymen  and 
sons  of  ministers,  we  find  that  twenty-six  are  headed  by  the 
former  and  twenty-seven  by  the  latter.  At  Harvard  the 
,  circumstance!*  were  different  from  the  first ;  and  especially 
'  as  time  went  on,  the  families  enriched  by  commerce  in 
Boston  and  neighboring  towns  were  represented  in  large 
proportions,  and  with  them  a  much  more  numerous  and 
important  contingent  of  public  officials  than  ever  grew  up 
in  (Connecticut,  where  the  machiner}'  of  government  was 
every  way  simpler  and  less  ambitious.  At  Harvard,  then, 
.the  statistics  in  regard  to  the  parentage  of  the  names  lead- 
ing the  class-lists  are,  for  the  seventeenth  ceutm*y,  twenty- 
nine  sons  of  laymen  and  sixteen  sons  of  ministers;  while 
after  this  date  the  laity  practically  crowd  the  clergy  entirely 
out  of  the  first  place. 

Inspection  proves   conclusively  that  when   professional 
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stflDdiDg  was  conil>ined,  especially  in  the  early  decades  at 
Harvard,  with  slender  fortune  or  obscure  family  connections, 
the  professional  standing  was  likely  to  be  slighted;  ilius- 
trations  of  this  are  very  frequent.  And  down  to  the  latest 
period  we  find  that  the  groups  of  ministers*  sons  are  obliged 
to  make  way  continually  for  the  sons  of  civilians  of  no  very 
Bpecial  distinction.  I  recall,  for  instance,  a  case  in  the 
class  of  17*53  at  Harvard,  where  Nathaniel  Noyes,  who  was 
first  ranked  twelfth  on  the  roll,  was  afterwards  found  to  he 
the  son  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  when  this  not  very 
notable  fact  was  ascertained — in  addition  to  the  other  claims 
which  he  bad  for  position — ho  was  moved  up  five  |>lacc6, 
thereby  passing  in  his  upward  progress  one  or  two  sons  of 
ministers. 

It  is  evident  from  several  cases  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  that  practitioners  of  medicine  had 
not  by  that  date  gained  a  secure  jwsition  as  professional 
men.  In  fact,  I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  of  that 
period  in  which  a  doctor's  son,  with  no  other  recommenda- 
tion in  his  favor,  takes  any  Hperttd  rank.  In  one  such  case, 
that  of  Nathaniel  Ruggles  (Yale,  17,58),  President  Clap's 
private  memoranduDi  is  **.Tu?tice  of  the  Peace,  Deacon," 
with  not  a  hint  of  a  learned  profession,  and  this  puts  the 
youth  tenth  in  a  class  of  forty-three  ;  while  Clement  Sumner 
the  son  of  another  physician  who  did  uot  happen  to  be  also 
a  Justice  and  a  Deacon,  is  thirty-third  in  the  same  catalogue. 

The  legal  profession  had  earned  an  earlier  and  fuller 
recognition,  sufficiently  at^counted  for  from  its  [»ul>]tc  con- 
nection with  the  courts  of  jus(ic(>  and  witli  all  the  visibfe 
machinery  of  governmental  authority. 

Next  to  the  three  learned  professions  ought  to  come  thab 
of  the  teacher;  but  not  so  in  the  regard  of  these  college 
aathorities.  At  least,  we  find  such  examples  as  that  of 
Henry  Rust,  son  of  a  schoolmaster  in  Ipswich,  Massachu- 
setts, who  is  allowed  to  stand  last  in  the  chiss  of  1707  at 

Harvard. 
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Occasionally  in  theoe  inquiries  one  stumbles  on  an  inter* 
esting  suggestioD  of  the  relative  status  of  vtirious  other 
employments.  A  very  early  instance  is  in  the  Harvard 
class  of  1653,  where  Joshua  Long,  son  of  an  inn-kee|>er  in 
England,  takes  precedence  of  Samuel  Whiting,  the  son  of 
a  clergyman,  who  was  in  turn  son  of  a  Mayor  of  BoEton« 
England ;  no  more  emphatic  testimony  could  be  given  to 
the  honorable  regard  paid  in  the  old  country  to  thai  public 
trust  of  keeping  a  house  of  entertainment,  which  we  know 
to  have  been  at  that  date  a  prerogative  of  citizens  of  the 
first  rank.  So,  at  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1H*37,  John 
Hurriman,  son  of  an  early  inn-keeper  at  New  Haven,  led 
bis  class,  including  thus  among  his  social  inferiors  the  sons 
of  the  Rev.  Peter  Hobart,  an  English  university  graduate. 
As  time  passed,  however,  this  particular  occupation  failed 
to  mainUiin  the  same  rank  :  witness  the  instances  of  Peter 
Ruck  (Hnrvjird,  1H8»'))  and  James  Greaton  (Yale,  1754). 

Prolmbly  the  general  expectation  of  those  who  have  not 
looked  into  the  matter  would  bo  that  with  a  little  study  an 
exact  order  of  precedence,  to  cover  nearly  all  cases,  could 
be  evolved, — somewhat  perhaps  like  this:  first,  eons  of 
Governors,  then  in  due  sut-cession  sons  of  Deputy-Gov- 
ernors, of  CouncilloiM  or  Assistants,  of  ministers,  of  judges, 
of  lawyers,  of  doctors,  of  members  of  the  General  Assembly, 
of  justices  of  the  peate  ami  quorum,  of  militia  officers,  of 
merchants,  of  fanners,  i»f  mechanics,  and  so  on.  But  if  I 
make  my  meaning  clear,  it  is  evident  that  in  pi*actice  the 
arrangement  was  governed  by  no  such  simple  formula. 
CousidcnLtions  of  ancestral  distinction,  of  family  estate,  of 
paternal  position,  and  the  like,  entered  into  each  case  in 
ever-varying  combinations,  precluding  the  possibility  of  any 
cut-und-dricd  system  ;  though  it  sccuis  as  if  finally  the 
increasing  dilliculties  of  the  plan  had  made  it  necessary  to 
fall  back  on  a  more  definite  nietbitd  of  classification  by 
groups  of  certain  fixcil  chaniL-tcrs.  I  do  not  profess  to  have 
fathomed  the  intricacies  and  perplexities  of  the  subject,  nor 
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to  be  able  to  explain  particular  instances  which  look  like 
the  arbitrary  vagiiries  of  personal  pairtiality  or  prejudice. 
No  rule  and  no  explanation  that  I  am  aware  of  can  meet 
the  case  of  Henry  Saltonstall,  son  of  a  Knight  and  of  an 
Aiisistunt  in  the  Government,  standing  seventh  in  the  fir:«t 
class  at  Harvard,  except  it  be  the  inference  that  in  the  first 
attempt  at  such  a  classiHcution  a  settled  plan  was  not  con- 
sistently followed;  nor  that  of  Samuel  Phipps,  son  of  a 
carpenter  of  undistinguished  lineage,  outranking,  as  second 
in  the  class  of  1671,  a  Sewall  and  a  Mather,  a  Thacher 
and  a  Norton  ;  nor  that  of  the  two  Woodbridges,  both  sons 
of  clergymen  of  note,  but  relegated  to  the  foot  of  the  class 
of  1701,  unless  they  were  late  in  entering.  At  Yale,  where 
the  conditions  were  in  every  way  less  complex,  I  know  of 
not  a  single  anomalous  or  inexplicable  case,  besides  that  of 
Jo8e[)h  Noyes,  nheiid}"  mentioned.  In  every  comparison 
of  results  between  the  two  Intititutions  the  marked  difference 
of  numbers  should  be  borne  in  mind ;  taking  even  the  most 
favorable  period,  the  last  fifty  years  of  the  system,  the 
average  class  at  Harvard  was  nearly  fitly  per  cent,  larger 
than  the  corresponding  class  at  Yale. 

But  I  may  be  asked,  in  view  of  these  unintelligible  cases 
ID  the  earlier  generations  at  Harvard,  whether  it  is  certain 
that  the  system  as  we  have  it  later  was  actually  in  vogue 
there  from  the  beginning.  Such  a  fiueation  has  been  raised 
re|>eutedly,  as  by  Mr.  John  Ward  Dean  in  his  Memoir  of 
the  Iiet\  Michael  Wiggle^v^orUi^  (Harvard,  1H51),  but  I 
do  not  see  how  the  negative  can  be  seriously  maintained, 
with  the  facts  already  known.  I  believe  that  the  archives 
at  Harvard  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  examined  in  order 
to  trice  the  early  references  to  the  custom  j  but  even  if  we 
had  no  direct  evidence  prior  to  the  lime  of  Samuel  Melyen, 
ftbout  half  a  century  from  the  founding  of  the  coUerre,  it  is, 
I  hold,  practically  impossible  to  account  for  the  system  then 
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in  use,  except  by  a  development  of  some  such  plau  intro- 
duced by  the  founders  themselves,  and  a  result,  as  I  have 
inlnnated,  of  their  experience  in  England.  As  for  the  case 
of  Wigglcsworth,  which  has  led  Mr.  Dean  to  doubt,  the 
New  Haven  records  give  evidence  enough  of  his  father's 
standing  as  one  of  the  most  substantial  citizens  of  the  juris- 
diction, to  check  any  surprise  at  his  ranking  nt  the  head  of 
a  college  class. 

Of  the  working  and  the  incidental  results  of  the  system, 
we  catch  an  interesting  glimpse  in  the  letters  of  Judge 
Paine  VVingate  of  the  Harvard  cluss  of  17.^!U  written  in  his 
ninety-second  year,  and  (juoted  in  Puiree's  History  of  the 
Univertiily,^  In  referring  to  the  ** excitement — generally 
called  uj)  whenever  a  class  in  college  was  placed  "  he  says  ; — 

*' The  parents  were  not  wholly  fiee  from  influence;  but 
the  scholars  were  often  enraged  beyond  hounds  for  their 
disappointment  in  their  i>lace,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
a  class  could  be  settled  down  to  an  acquiescence  in  their 
allotment.  The  highest  and  the  lowest  in  the  class  was 
often  ascertained  more  easily  (though  not  without  some 
difficulty)  than  the  interme<]iate  memfjcrs  of  the  class; 
where  there  wns  room  for  uncertainty  whose  chiini  was 
best,  and  where  partiality  no  doubt  was  sometimes  indulged. 
But  I  must  add,"  writes  Judge  Wingate,  *Mhat  although 
the  honor  oi  a  place  in  the  class  was  chietiy  ideal,  yet  there 
were  some  substantial  advantages.  The  higher  part  of  the 
class  had  generally  the  most  influential  friends,  and  they 
commonly  had  the  best  chauiberts  in  college  assigned  to 
them.  They  had  also  a  right  to  help  themselves  first  nt 
table  in  Commons,  and  I  believe  generally  whenever  there 
was  occasionrd  precedence  allowed,  it  was  very  freely 
yielded  In  the  higher  of  the  class  by  those  who  were  l)elow." 
Judge  WingaU:  could  speak  from  ev|}erience,  his  own  rank 

being  eighth  in  a  class  of  thirty-eight.     He  writes  again  : 

"The  freshman  claims  was,  in  my  day  at  college,  usually 
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placed  (as  it  was  termed)  within  six  or  nine  months  after 
their  admission.  ...  As  soon  bb  the  freshmen  wore 
apprized  of  their  places,  each  one  took  his  station  according 
to  the  new  nnangeniont  at  recitation,  and  at  Commons,  and 
in  the  Chapel,  and  on  all  other  occasions." 

Of  other  college  customs,  allied  to  this,  the  most  impor- 
tant were  those  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  a  system 
of  carefully  graded  precedence  In  the  college  world  as  a 
whole ;  this  included,  on  the  one  hand,  a  much  more  formal 
behavior  of  pupils  towurdH  teachers  thnn  later  generations 
would  have  relished,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  fine  develop- 
ment of  the  institution  of  fagging.  The  early  Faculty 
Records  of  hoth  colleges  bear  ample  witness  to  these  fiicts. 
Thus,  on  almost  the  first  page  of  the  Yale  Records,  we  read 
on  January  9,  1752,  "Whereas  it  appears  that  Babcock 
tertius  [a  Freshman]  has  lately  been  guilty  of  Disrespect 
and  Contempt  of  the  Sophiniores,  and  being  }il).sent  from 
his  Chamlier  two  atternoonH  successively,  with  snnie  aggra- 
vating Circumslanc^es,  'tis  therefore  de<'lared  that  the  said 
Babcock  for  the  Crimes  aforesaid,  he  publicly  admonished." 
Again,  on  January  18,  **  Whereas  last  Tuesday  evening, 
Gary  [a  Freshman,  afterwards  a  student  of  theology  and  a 
physician],  being  called  before  the  Sophimores,  went  out 
of  the  Room  in  Contempt  of  them,  and  said  these  Words, 
'  I  awan  I  will  not  stay  here  any  longer,'  which  is  contrary 
to  the  Laws  of  God  and  this  Ctdlege,  it  is  therefore  con- 
sidered by  the  President,  with  the  advice  of  the  Tutors, 
that  the  said  Cary  shall  be  suspended  from  all  the  Privi- 
leges of  this  College." 

Already,  by  the  time  the  rule  of  arrangement  by  rank 
was  given  up,  we  have  evidence  that  lliere  had  begun  to  be 
some  relaxation  of  the  tradition.**  of  undergraduate  subordi- 
nation,' and  these  gradually  fmled  away  by  the  end  of  the 
century. 
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What  speciul  coiubination  of  circumstances  led  to  the 
abaDdonment  at  Yale,  tor  all  the  undergraduates,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  17»i7,  of  the  system  of  socini  rank  in 
the  class-lists,  uo  record  remains  to  show.  In  the  lack  of 
testimony  it  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  a  brief  paragi-aph 
from  a  letter  of  a  junior,  David  Avery,  writing  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  17()7,  to  his  old  instructor,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Wheelock, 
AS  follows  ; 

'^  There  appears  to  be  a  laudable  ambition  to  excel  in 
knowledge.  It  is  not  he  that  hiis  got  the  finest  coat  or 
largest  ruliies  that  is  esteemed  here  at  present.  And  as 
the  class  henceforward  are  to  be  placed  alphabetically,  the 
students  may  expect  marks  of  distinction  to  be  put  upon 
the  best  scholars  and  speakers.'** 

We  know,  of  course,  that  President  Clap  retired  in  Sep- 
tember,  176(i,  from  the  oilico  which  he  Uixd  held  fur  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  that  Dr.  Daggett,  the 
Professor  of  Divinity,  a  much  younger  mau,  not  yet  forty 
years  old,  was  entrusted  for  the  time  being  with  the  duties 
of  the  Presidency.  We  know,  too,  that  Professor  Daggett's 
gifts  were  not  in  the  line  of  strict  discipline,  and  that  he 
cared  comparatively  little  for  the  minutite  of  ceremony  and 
the  dignity  of  office  ;  and  it  was  probably  for  him  personally 
a  welcome  step,  to  discard  the  elnborate  and  perplexing 
system  of  class-arnuigement.  We  know,  moreover,*  that 
the  practical  management  of  the  college  at  that  time  was 
almost  wholly  left  to  the  three  Tutors — the  senior  Tutor, 
Ebenezer  Baldwin,  twenly-two  years  of  age,  with  Stephen 
Mix  Mitchell,  aged  twenty-four,  and  Job  Lane,  wga^  twenty- 
six — all  men  of  exceptional  ability  and  hos[)ita[)ie  therefore 
to  new  ideits  and  responsive  to  new  inllucnces.  From  this 
point  the  modern  era  begins.  A  citation  just  made  from 
the  letter  of  an  undergraduate  shows  how,  in  connection 
with  the  abandonment  of  these  antiquated  and  now  artificial 
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clasd-<iistinction8,  ii  new  emphasis  was  placed  on  that  which 
the  college  really  stood  for,  scholarship  and  literary  train- 
ing, and  by  this  means  the  way  was  cleared  for  a  new  and 
richer  future. 

And  to  such  a  change  the  rising  sentiment  of  the  colonies 
just  then  distinctly  lent  itself.  The  preceding  year  had 
seen  the  collapse  of  the  attempt  to  enforce  a  Stamp  Act  in 
America;  and  the  wide-spread  indignation  against  a  tax  on 
tea,  to  take  effect  on  Noveinl>er  1,  1767,  was  just  lifting 
the  curtain  on  a  new  scene  of  approaching  rebellion  and 
inde|K*ndence,  with  which  the  college  and  its  special  friends 
were  mainly  in  unmistakable  sympathy. 

The  coiTespondiog  change  at  Harvard  was  effected  about 
two  and  a  half  years  later,  and  the  accompanying  circum- 
atances  can  be  somewhat  fully  traced.  In  August,  1769, 
the  College  Faculty  (then  consisting  of  four  Tutors — the 
Presidency  being  vacant,)  had  before  them  a  complaint 
against  the  order  of  arrangement  which  had  been  adopted 
for  the  class  then  Sophomores,  and  on  a  review  of  the  facts 
were  obliged  to  revise  their  former  action.  The  cii.se  was 
that  of  Samuel  Phillips,'  best  known  to  posterity  as  the 
muuiticent  founder  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  the 
point  made  w^is  that  his  father  had  been  commissioned  as 
J  ustice  of  the  Peace  and  as  Justice  of  the  Quorum  at  earlier 
dates  than  the  father  of  Daniel  Murray,  who  was  placed 
next  higher,  or  in  the  words  of  the  record,  '*at  the  head  of 
the  sons  of  Justices."  The  matter  seems  to  have  brought  to 
a  crisis  the  long-felt  dissatisfaction  with  the  system,  and  to 
have  been  the  occasion  of  a  report  to  the  Overseers,  on 
May  1,  1770,  about  six  weeks  after  President  Locke's 
inauguration,  from  the  committee  of  that  body  appointed 
to  make  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  college,  etc.,  to  the 
effect  ■'  that  the  inconveniences  attending  the  methbd  hitherto 
practiced  of  placing  the  Individuals  in   each  class  of  the 
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Fresbnien  uc<;or<ling  to  the  supposed  Dignity  of  the  Fami- 
lies whereto  they  severally  belong,  appear  to  the  Conitnittee 
to  lie  HO  great  that  ihey  have  unanimously  agreed  to  report 
u  their  opinion  that  such  practice  he  laid  aside,  and  that 
for  the  future  the  names  of  the  Scholars  in  each  class  bo 
placed  in  alphabetical  order."  This  recommendation  was 
at  once  consented  to,  and  went  into  operation  without — so 
far  as  the  records  show-;— Ix^ing  referred  to  the  Coqx>ration 
for  their  approval.  In  putting  the  vote  into  eifect  the  class 
then  Freshmun,  and  walling  to  be  placed,  was  arranged 
alphabetically  ;  but  the  upper  classes,  which  had  alrea<ly 
been  placed  by  the  old  system,  were  retained  in  that  order. 
On  ihe  Catalogue  of  Gradualcs,  therefore,  the  alphabetical 
order  docs  not  appear  until  the  class  of  1773;  while  the 
Yale  Catalogue,  on  the  other  band,  though  proceeding  on  a 
vote  of  only  two  and  a  half  years  earlier,  Imgins  its  alpha- 
betical an*angement  with  the  class  of  17<>8,  which  was  in  its 
Senior  year  when  the  change  was  adopted  here.  The  new 
order  of  things  took  effect  in  print  tirst  at  Yale  with  the 
Triennial  Catalogue,  published  in  1769,  and  at  Harvard 
with  the  similar  publication  in  1773. 

In  this  review  of  the  abolition  of  the  custom  at  Harvard 
reference  should  also  be  nmde  to  the  fact  that  from  eight  to 
ten  years  earlier  a  determined  etlbrt  had  Iwen  made  in 
Western  Massachu^ctls  lo  secure  the  estjibjishment  of  a  new 
college,^  at  Northampton,  Hattield,  or  Hadley ;  «nd  it  waa 
understood"  that  the  leader  in  thai  movement.  Colonel  Israel 
Williams  (Harvard,  17^7),  liad  been  largely  prompted  by 
chagrin  at  the  low  rank  accorded  to  his  eldest  son  in  the 
Harvard  class  of  1751  (fourteenth  in  a  class  of  thirty-five, 
while  his  father  had  lieen  tenth  in  a  class  of  thirty-seven). 
The  project  of  a  college  in  Hampshire  County  had  l)een 
quashedt  but  the  annoyances  and  risks  continually  arising 
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in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  ranking  system 
were  growing  all  the  time  more  formidable. 

By  the  let  of  May,  1770,  also,  the  new  American  spirit 
was  much  more  buoyant  and  defiant  than  in  Deceml>er, 
1767,  when  Yalo  had  led  the  way  in  breaking  down  the 
bars  of  aristocratic  precedence.  Committees  of  Corre- 
spondence between  the  dillerent  colonies  hud  orsranized 
public  opinion,  and  most  recently  of  all  the  Boutun  Massacre 
had  tended  to  knit  the  community  together  as  one  against 
arbitrary  power.  It  was  a  good  time  for  any  step  in  the 
way  of  abandonment  of  superior  privileges  and  dignities, 
the  prerogatives  of  rank  and  station. 

The  old  custom,  however,  died  hard  ;  and  it  may  bo  a 
surprise  to  the  present  generation  to  learn  that,  nominally  at 
any  rate,  degradation  continucti  to  be  a  recognized  penalty 
in  the  college  for  at  least  half  a  century  longer.  The 
Records  of  the  Faculty  (or  the  Immediate  Government,  as 
the  ]>hrase  then  was)  contain  abundant  evidence  for  some 
years  later  than  1770  that,  notwithstanding  the  classification 
by  social  rank  had  been  abandoned  in  the  catalogues,  it 
was  still  found  convenient  to  keep  up  some  system  of  plac- 
ing the  students  otherwise  than  alphabetically,  and  punish- 
ing by  alterations  in  this  order.  A  sMuiple  of  a  number  of 
such  penalties  is  a  vote  of  October  11,  1782,'  by  which 
Ruwe  is  degraded  to  the  bottom  of  his  class,  and  is  to 
"take  his  place  accordingly  in  the  Chappel  and  meeting 
house  and  on  all  occasions  when  the  class  appears  before 
the  governors  of  the  college."  Still  later,  in  October,  17*19, 
Joseph  Dennie,  whose  brief  literary  career  was  so  felicit- 
ously described  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody  in  the  Council 
Report  of  four  years  ago,  was  degraded  ten  places.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  similar  entries  after  this,  but  the  various 
editions  of  the  College  Laws  continue  to  enumerate  degra- 
dation as  one  of  the   established  penalties   down  to  and 

I  An  earlier  inilant'd  Is  quot«>(l  in  \\n\V%  Colletitloo  of  College  Wortb  ftnct 
Cuatoms,  4.  o.  Deffradation,  y.  M. 
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including  the  issue  of  1820;  the  next  issue,  that  of  1825, 
omits  the  fnmiliar  phrase,  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  surmise 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  time  when  the  name  was  thus 
continued  in  the  Law^,  the  penalty  was  a  dead  letter,  unless 
in  the  form  of  degradation  to  a  lower  class.'  There  was 
nothing  at  Yale  corresponding  to  this  so-to-speak  pottt- 
mortem  existence  of  a  discarded  system. 

I  have  failed  entirely  to  trace  the  adoption  of  the  custom 
by  any  other  of  the  American  colleges.  Of  those  in  New 
England,  the  next  in  age  is  Brown  University,  but  no 
students  were  entered  there  until  1765,  and  none  were 
graduated  until  1769  ;  by  which  time  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  a  new  institution  t<»  adopt  a  custom  so  nearly  worn 
out.  Still  leas  could  it  have  taken  root  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, which  began  in  1770,  or  in  any  of  the  later  growths 
of  this  ro;^ion. 

In  the  Middle  Colonies,  the  College  of  New  Jersey  began 
in  1747,  and  Columbia  in  1754,  while  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  was  first  chartered  as  a  college  in  1753  ;  but 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  none  of  these  at  anj'  time  followed  the 
rule  of  urrangeinent  by  family  rank.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  of  whose  development  in 
the  ante-revolutionar}'  period  even  fewer  memorials  remain. 

Of  customs  of  similar  import  outside,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  instance  the  New-England  and  more  lastingly  the  Con- 
necticut habit  of  dignifying  the  meeting-house.  This  annual 
allotment  of  seats  for  Congregational  worship  was,  as  we 
all  know,  the  work  of  a  committee  itp{>ointed  from  time  to 
time  for  the  purpose,  who  were  supposed  to  be  guided  in 
their  decisions  mainly  by  regard  to  family  descent,  wealth, 
social  stjmding,  age,  and  general  usefulness  to  the  com- 
munity,— or  as  the  Glastonbury  (^Connecticut)  record  puts 
it,  "age,  state,  and  parentage."^  In  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut, in  1719,  for  the  purpose  of  this  allotment  one  year 

U  ora  InJebted  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Tillinghaat*  ot  the  Harvard  Library,  for  calling 
IDT  HtU'tittou  to  iLiit  hu]*vIvhI. 
^Cbupin,  Gltu^loubury  Ceoltiuuiul,  70, 
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in  age  was  ordered  to  count  as  the  equivalent  of  £4  on  the 
tax-list,*  thiit  is,  a  man  one  year  younger  hut  paying  £4 
more  of  taxes  than  another,  would  be  entitle<l  to  an  equally 
good  seat;  while  later  in  the  ce^tu^^ ,  in  the  adjoining 
township  of  Southington,  £15  was  required  to  balance  an 
additional  year  of  age,  and  after  1800  even  as  high  as  £80.* 
Military  titles  were  also  in  some  places  a  ground  of  special 
dignity. 

This  quaint  relic  of  unrcpublican  distinctions  disft|)peared 
in  most  localities  before  the  ]iresent  century,  lingering 
awhile  later  in  u  few  specially  r*cclude(i  or  conservative  con- 
gregations, as  in  East  Hartford,  Connecticut,  until  1824,^ 
and  latest  of  all  in  the  remote  parish  of  Norfolk,  Connecti- 
cut, where  it  was  retained  —  more  as  a  form  than  as  a 
reality — until  so  recent  a  date  as  1875/  To  those  who 
know  that  picturesque  village,  rarely  favored  by  nature, 
and  now  made  doubly  attractive  by  the  good  taste  and 
unremitting  care  of  those  who  love  it,  there  is  an  added 
charm  in  identifying  it  as  the  last  refuge  of  the  latest  sur- 
viving usage  in  evidence  of  the  special  deference  paid  to 
social  rank  in  the  earlier  generations  of  New  England* 


1  BronHon.  Hlrt.  of  Waterburr,  22:*. 
^Timlow,  Sketcben  of  Soutbtn^ton,  182. 
•Goodwin,  EhM  HnrlforO,  1S2. 
4  Bawett  ud  Beach,  CuutoODiuI  DLicouriieH,  54. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


The  Tre»Lsurer  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  here- 
with subniiti*  his  semi-annual  report  oi'  receipts  and  dis- 
burticmenta  for  the  six  nianths  ending  Octol)er  1,  1893. 

The  queetion  in  regard  to  the  right  of  the  Society  to  the 
ownership  of  personal  property  which  was  alluded  to  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Society,  has  been  referred  to  a  special 
comniiltee. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund  again  shows  a  decrease 
notwithstanding  a  portion  of  the  sum  paid  for  salaries  has 
been  chatged  to  other  funds.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
Fund  cannot  bo  increased  so  that  the  income  would  take 
care  of  ordinary  expenses. 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund,  by  the  accumulation  of  in- 
come now  exceeds  ♦HjSOO,  the  original  amount  having  l»een 
but  $1,000,  Thi.**  increase  has  thus  far  been  of  no  direct 
benefit  to  the  objetrts  of  the  Society ,  except  as  it  has  augment- 
ed the  total  of  the  funds,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  time 
had  come  to  derive  more  practical  benefit  from  it,  either 
by  the  use  of  the  income  for  the  special  purpose  named  by 
the  founder,  or  by  a  modification  of  the  provisions  of  the 
legacy. 

A  detailed  Btutement  of  the  investments  is  given  as  a 
part  of  this  report,  showing  the  par  and  market  value  of 
the  various  stocks  and  bonds. 

Owing  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  we  have 
sufiered,  in  common  with  other  institutions,  from  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  market  value  of  our  securities,  but  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  note  that  the  income  for  the  last  aix  months  shows  an 
increase  over  that  of  the  previous  half-year. 

The  present  market  value  of  our  securities  is  $7,000.00 
over  the  amount  they  are  carried  on  our  books. 
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The  reserved  "Income  Fund*'  now  amounts  to  $1,009.86. 

The  toUil  of  the  iuvestmonttf  and  cash  on  band  October  1, 
1M93,  was  $117,292.22.  It  is  divided  among  the  several 
tunds  us  follows  : 

The  Librarian's  Knd  Geuoral  Fund $39,035.38 

The  CoIIe<'tiou  and  Be^t-arch  Fund, 18,K28.U 

Thf  Bo<>kbindin^'  Fund, i>,30l».25 

The  Publishlnf,'  Fund, 24,372.04 

The  Uhuc  and  EdwurtI  L.  Davbt  Book  Fund, 7,512.02 

The  Uucolu  Legacy  Fund, AJSMM 

The  B^'nj.  F.  Thomiis  Ixwal  HUtory  Fund 1.038.24 

The  SalUbury  BuUdinx  Fund 5,0n8.42 

Thi:  AMen  Fund l,l54t.K4 

Th^  Tuanoy  Fund 5,000.00 

The  UnvenFand 1.107.74 

The  Oeor^e  Chnodler  Fund 540.80 

TUf  Frunr.iH  11.  Dewey  Fund 2;(IG.9S 

Preniium  Account, 150.83 

Incotnv  Aixouut l,O0O.i<i$ 

*I17J!ft2.22 

The  cash  on  hand,  included  in  the  following  stJiteinent, 
itt  |t),445.95,  (he  larger  purt  of  which  it  is  expected  will 
soon  be  invested  in  a  real  estate  mortgage. 

The  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
for  the  past  six   mouths,   ending  October   1,    1893,   is  as 

follows : 

dh. 

1803.  April  1.  Bnlunce  of  cash  an  per  liul  report, ^,7l.V04 

"  Oct  1 .  Recdvi-d  for  interewt.  to  diitc a.2:;0.31 

**          "  Rccvircd  for  uniiuul  iisNuttKiuunU,   210.00 

"         *'  Received  from  sale  of  bookt^  and  paiuphleU,  120.15 

"         **  MortKojfe  noU".  paid,  5,000.00 

*         **  Premiuu]  on  bunds  sold  orexcfaaDKed,....  300.00 

fi:{,58?.10 
CJi, 

KjsalaHei  to  October  1,  1898, |1,H48^ 

Cxpeoie  on  account  of  publication, 305.77 

Bouka  pnrchaaed, 330.70 

For  bindinjr,- 420.70 

Incfdeutjil  t'xpeni>e«,  IncIudlDg  heating 480.48 

Fur  IiiMimnce 110.00 

Invent  meats.    • ■.-• 3,000.00 

bK«reiaoD  Boadi  bought, 80.16 

97,141.15 

Balance  in  CAib  October  1. 18U3, 6,443.95 

$13,586,10 
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OOHMIWia  or  THB  8BW&A1.  FtJXDO, 

TW  Libroriamrs  cmd  GoMraC  J^uidL 

of  PsDd,  April  l,lflSt, ^ 9»<>»JI 

to  October  1,  SflM, ^ 1480^ 

SwvmTamtj  Vumd^ UOiX) 

MdftiraftlariM, $141ft» 

laddMMl  WKpinw,  iDcludiiig  ooaI,... wnsi 

rorlaMuwM, UO^ 

•1.038.16 

M*,OctoberL    Amoont  of  rund, $aB.Q8QJRS 

T%e  OoOseUotk  mud  Bnearek  Fund. 

BilMif r  April  l.U^ tl8,flQQLtt2 

Inwiw  toOtoberl,  1?«8, aftlJH 

Expendltaie  from  the  Fund  for  salariex  »ud  !ockleDt«ld,. .         774.10 

October  1.    Amouatof  Fund, fl$,83S.U 

The  Bookbinding  Pvnd, 

April!.  li^&S. 96,068^ 

to  October  1,  ItdlS, 196J8 

•6.78338 
Pftkl  for  biadlnf?.  etc 4M.08 

Un,  October  1.    Amount  of  Pond, ». •6,800^ 

Tht  Prtbiithing  Fund, 

BAlsDce  April  M888,  HljWi,4fl 

Locoroc  to  October  1,  ISM 7ITJB 

Publlcatioiu  Mid, tlM 

m.e78.ii 

Paid  00  account  of  princttijr  **  Procoediog*,**    S06.T7 

Bdance  October  1,  1803, 93ik^JM 

The  Uaae  and  Edutard  /..  Oavis  Book  Fund. 

B&liDce  April  1.  leaa, tTUMT.M 

Income  toOctoberl>  1803, sa(Ul 

Paid  for  books, &i^ 

BbIkocc  October  1,  IH03 tTffiUJt 

The  Lincoln  Legacjf  Fund. 

Balance  April  1,  1883 fS^iOiJS 

Ineorae  to  October  1.  1893 lOBJS 

Balance  October  1, 18S3, $a»60e.65 
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7^  Bfff^.  F.  Thtjmas  Lacal  HMoty  Fund. 

Baluce  April  1.1803, $1.0fi2.7& 

iBoome  to  October  1,  ISOS, 8l>t7 

91.0M.03 
Paid  for  books, Ui.m 

BkUnce  October  1.  1893 >l,088.3i 

Th^  Salisbury  Building  Fund, 

Balance  April  1,  1803 $4.M0.22 

Income  to  Octob*T  1, 1S93 14S.2f) 

Balnace  October  1, 18»3 9«'i.068.43 

The  Alden  Fund. 

Rnlitnof^  April],  1883 $1,187^ 

IncniiietoOctoIjer  1,  1S93 3ft.64 

$1,228.51 
pBldon  ucoount  of  cRtHlngtiliitc,- ■ ti<l.97 

Balkuc«  October  1,  l.s»3, $],15GUM 

The  Tenney  Fund. 

i«  April  1,1803 »6.(K)0.00 

"tMOmeto  October  1. 1803 IM.OO 

$6,150.00 
Tnuivferred  to  Ltbmriiin'H  and  General  Fund 160.00 

Balooce  October  1, 18Ua 90,000.00 

The  Haven  Fund, 

Balaooe  April  1. 1863, 81,144.47 

iDComc  to  October  1, 1893, 34.35 

Paid  for  hoolw 71.08 

Balance  Uotob«rr  1,  1»98 91.107.74 

The  George  Chandler  Fund, 

BtlMctt  April  1.1803 95M.43 

Income  to  October  M»)3, Itt.eO 

Cbaudler  (i*mf.iklogy  sold, H.OO 

$r>7y.l2 
Paid  for  booktf,  20.23 

BaUnce  October  1, 1HD3, $540^ 
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The  FrancUt  M.  Dewejf  Pund. 

Rnlanco  ApHI  1,  1893 92,4M.»4 

Incomo  to  October  1,  1898. • 73.65 

•2,&3ft.S0 
Paid  for  boulw 11^ 

Balance  October  1,  1803 $3^^lf!.»2 

Total  of  the  thirUten  funds, $ntM*J<J.'>3 

litiUno^  t4>  toe  creditor  Premium  Ac^x>unt.  lM.8a 

B:iluuci>  to  tbe  credit  of  lucumi!  Aecouut, l,009.Si6 

October  1,  l(?a3,  total §11T.21»2.23 

STATEhTENT  OF  THE  INVESTKENTS, 

No.  of                                            Stocks.                                               P»r  Market 

Slu&rea.                                                                                                    Value.  Valae. 

6  Cuulral  NHtJoanl  Bank.  Worcewtor. f    fiOO.OO  f    K**8.00 

22  City  NationHl  Bank,  Woroent^r. 2,2OC».O0  3.SS4.00 

10  CltizeoM  National  Bank,  WVrcestvr, I.OOCUIO  1.3i0.00 

4  BoKlon  Niitioiial  Bank. iOO.Oft  373.00 

fl  Fitclibupic  NHtionnI  Bunk GOfJ.OO  900.00 

,^  MK.sKiu;husetl^  XtiUunul  Bank,  B»hIou, 500.U0  47A.0O 

2  NttHoniil  Bank  of  CommtTLW,  Bt»ton 3,200.00  S,S0K.OO 

«  National  Bank  of  North  AraerU-a,  BoHton flOO.OO  630.00 

5  Norlti  National  Bunk,  KdhIou An4UH>  ViO.OO 

24  Qulusl<^aniona  Nationsil  Bank.  Worcestorj 'i,4OU.U0  3.904.00 

46  .ShawiDUt  National  It^tnk.  BurIod 4,000.00  n.796.00 

33  WL-bi*t<T  Nfilional  Bank,  Boston, H.SOO.OO  S.OSfi.OO 

rjl  Wori'CHter  Nati(tnnl  Batik, U,!W.OO  4/»S.s,00 

Total  of  Bank  Stock, $3^,000.00  $28^23.00 

80  Northt^rn  (N.  H.)  K.  R.  Co $3,000^  $4ja00.00 

6  WurceHttT  Giui  Li;.'lit  Co.,, 500.00  790.00 

26  West  Eod  St.  lUilway  Co.  (Pfd.) I,2«).0O  l,BM.00 

BOKD8. 

Central  Pacific  K.  K.  Bonds A.000.00  fl,200.00 

Kant>a«City,  Fort  Scott  &,  iiult  R.  R 3,300.00  8,030.00 

Alciiisun,  Topoka  A  Sanla  Kt- R.  K.  Co 3.000.00  2,600.00 

CbicngoA  Ka.-tfm  Illinois  U.  K.  fi  per  oeuc 5.000.00  6,()00.00 

Ctly  of  C^uincy  Water  Bondn 4,000.00  4.000.00 

Conj^retfti  Hotel  Uoud«.  Cljicttgo 5,000.00  6,000.00 

Lowell,  Liiwreme  A-  Haverhill  St.  Eallway  Co.........        5.400.00  5,520.00 

Notes  ttecured  by  mortjCB^<'  of  real  estate, 58,aQ0.(X>  52,060.00 

Deposited  In  Worcosler  Kavinj<H  banka, 348.27  348.27 

Cu»h  IQ  National  Bank  on  Interest 0,448.d5  0.443.06 

$117,293.22  $125,151.22 
WOHCE8TEK,  Mosft.,  Uctober  1, 189a. 

Respectfully  aubmltt^d, 

NATH'L  PAINE, 

Treasurer. 
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The  undersigoed,  Auditors  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  hereby 
certify  that  we  have  examined  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  made  up  to  Octol>er 
1, 1893,  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct  and  properly  vouched;  that  the  securi- 
ties held  by  him  are  as  stated,  and  that  the  balance  of  cash,  as  stated  to 
be  on  hand,  is  satisfactority  accounted  for. 

WM.  A.  SMITH. 
A.  G.  BULLOCK, 
October  17, 1S83. 
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REPOirr  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


I  TAKR  Ihii*  tlrst  opiwrtunity  to  thank  Vice-President  Hoar 
for  liii*  rt])|>*'nl  in  bolmlf  of  the  Collection  and  Research 
Knnd  Hutl  to  call  the  special  attention  of  all  members  to 
pt^fcii  5il>2  and  25»3  of  our  April  Proceedings,  where  it  may 
)w  AMUui.  It  has  8mMiied  wise  during  the  period  of  busi- 
mvi!*  ilopriMwion  to  cnrefully  husband  our  book-buying 
reeH>uroe»,  and  it  would  perhaj^s  be  uQwise  at  present  to 
aitouipt  thoir  tuuch  noodod  inoreaae.  Dr.  Charles  Deane, 
thf"  ^i^  Councillor  as  well  as  *«  Master  mmoag  students  of 
AnH^rtain  history,*" — said  to  your  libr&rian  upon  his  pro- 
nH^h^n  tiM)  >*«^ar»  aj;*v> :  *-  A^  for  what  joa  need,  but  be 
lka«ikf^il  Rv  what  you  have.** 

Ttie  l)nwl>'  wt>ri»  <if  our  associates,  Hon.  Samuel  A. 
Uw^Ni  avkil  .Mr.  XathaiiK^  Paitte,  apott  9»-oeIkd  ^MN^imiles 
«C  MtwifMii^Mek  |kr«MhuiMliott»  and  kiadrad  «ork:^,  bare 
emijiHt  tiaaHswiMi  ettsatfefc.  h  b  a  fw  yMMtJoa  whether 
llt^  tyf*v«^bct>iMa  «f  4«cli  ieierasdK  ■mtnsl  akoaU  be 
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The  edition  of  our  Proccediugs  has  been  increased  from 
five  hundred  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  copies  that  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic  members  may  receive  them.  The  first 
issue  under  this  order  of  the  Council  was  of  the  April  num- 
ber recently  distributed,  which  happily  contains  vahiable 
papers  by  two  of  our  foreign  associates.  This  is  another 
step  in  the  right  direction,  as  is  also  the  etlbrtto  strengthen 
our  friendly  relations  with  learned  societies,  foreign  and 
domestic. 

The  death  of  Dr.  George  Chandler,  for  thirty-six  years 
a  member  of  this  Society,  and  the  giver  of  a  fund  for  pro- 
curing works  on  genealogy  and  kindred  subjects,  should 
not  pass  unnoticed  by  your  librarian.  He  had  spent 
literally  years  in  our  treasure-house,  into  which  he  seldom 
came  empty-handed.  His  aid  and  comfort  to  the  genealogi- 
cal novice  as  well  as  expert  were  suggested—  in  his  absence 
— in  m}'  report  of  April,  1884.  Longfellow's  couplet  may 
well  be  applied  to  him  : 

'•  And  all  men  loved  him  for  his  modest  srrnce 
And  uoinelincsy  of  O^ure  aud  uf  face." 

In  a  conference  with  the  librarian,  preceding  his  letter  of 
gift — which  was  dated  January  28,  1884, — he  expressed 
a  desire  that  in  his  life-time  funiily  connections  shoiild  bo 
allowed  to  purchase  his  ^'Chandler  Family"  at  cost  of 
printing  and  binding.  Thus  while  lovingly  dedicating  his 
great  work  ^^Ad  Mortem  Fidelia"  be  provided  that  it 
should  not  be  excluded  on  account  of  its  expense,  from 
some  of  the  humbler  homes  of  the  faithful  living.  With 
the  approval  of  the  Executors  of  his  estate  and  of  the 
Library  Committee,  the  charge  for  the  remaining  copies 
has  been  advanced  to  ten  dollars  each. 

We  should  have  a  special  interest  in  the  honorable  part 
taken  by  members  of  this  Society  at  the  recent  Congresses 
of  Historians  and  Librarians  held  at  Chicago.  In  the  for- 
mer it  was  a  pleasure  to  find  William  F.  Poole,  LL.D., 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements.     Jamen  B. 
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Angell,  LL.D.,  Pi-esident  of  the  CongresB,  read  n  paper 
upon  '*The  Inadequate  Recognition  of  Diplomatists  by 
Historians";  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  LL.D.,  wrote  upon  "The 
Time  Element  in  American  History";  Hon.  James  P. 
Baxter  presented  *'The  Present  Status  of  Pre-Columbiaa 
Discovery";  Rev.  George  P.  Fiaher,  D.D.,  a  considera- 
tion of  **The  Social  Compact,  and  Mr,  Jefferson's  Adop- 
tion of  it";  Mr,  Reuben  G.  Thvv'aites  read  his  account  of 
'*Lead  Mining  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin";  Hon.  William 
Wirt  Henry  addressed  the  Congress  upon  "The  First 
Legislative  Assembly  in  America";  and  J.  Franklin  Janie- 
8on,  Ph.D.,  presented  "The  Origin  of  the  8tnnding  Com- 
mittee System  in  American  Legislative  Bodies."  In  the 
Congress  of  Librarians  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Green  made  a 
broad  and  earnest  plea  for  State  Library  Commissions. 
It  may  be  well  to  add  as  a  matter  of  record  that  by  vote 
of  the  Council  Henry  Charles  Leu,  LL.D.,  represented  the 
Society  at  the  recent  Celebration  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  American  PhiloHophical  Society, 
upon  which  occasion  papers  were  presented  by  our  associ- 
ates, Hon.  Samuel  A.  Green  upon  "Benjamin  Franklin, 
Printer,  Patriot,  Philosopher*' ;  and  Daniel  C.  Gilnian, 
LL.D.,  upon  "The  Present  Aspects  of  Science  in  America." 
Prof,  Franklin  B.  Dexter  was  the  Society's  delegate  at  the 
recent  service  of  dedication  of  the  new  building  of  the  New 
Haven  Colony  Historical  Society, 

In  my  last  report  reference  was  made  to  Mr.  Charles 
Toppiin,  iin  American  engraver  who  wns  father  of  our  asso- 
ciate, Mr.  Robert  N.  Toppnn.  I  will  add  that  in  The  Crayon^ 
volume  I.,  page  110,  will  be  found  his  short  account  of  the 
development  of  bank-note  engraving  in  the  United  States, 

A  thorough  inspection  of  Antii|uarian  Hall  has  recently 
been  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Worcester  Fire  Department.  A  rough  plan  of  the  build- 
ing inside  and  out  lia<s  been  made,  on  which  have  been 
noted  our  appliances  for   the  esctinguiahing  of  fire,  with 
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doorways,  partitions,  stairways,  skylights,  etc.  Even  the 
location  of  our  chief  treasures  may  be  found  thereon.  It  is 
grutifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  examiner  expressed 
pleasure  at  the  protective  measures  already  adopted  and 
suggested  no  others.  As  a  safeguard  against  water  our  tin 
roof  has  been  repainted  and  the  bank  upon  the  north  side 
of  the  hall  resodded. 

The  sources  of  gifts  for  six  months  ending  the  15th 
instant,  number  three  hundred  and  one,  viz. ;  from  forty- 
four  members,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  persons  not 
members,  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  societies  and  insti- 
tutions. The  accessions  from  the  above  were  nine  hundred 
and  forty-three  hooks,  3ixty-<:>ne  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
pamphlets,  eight  bound  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  unbound 
volumes  of  newspapers,  fifty-seven  photographs,  four  man- 
uscript volumes  with  like  material  unbound,  two  paintings, 
one  plate,  one  seal  and  one  tile.  We  have  received  by 
exchange,  twelve  books,  five  hundred  and  seven  pamphlets 
and  twenty-six  bound  volumes  of  newspapers;  and  from 
the  bindery,  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  volumes  of 
newspapers  and  one  hundred  and  forty-one  volumes  of 
magazines,  making  a  total  of  ten  hundred  and  ninety-six 
books,  aixty-six  hundred  and  forty -two  pamphlets,  two 
hundred  and  thirteen  bound  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
unbound  volumes  of  newspapers,  etc. 

1  have  attached  to  a  gift  from  Vice-President  Hon. 
George  F.  Hoar  his  explanatory  letter,  which  contains  the 
following :  "This  is  a  photograph  of  James  Lloyd,  a  very 
eminent  Boston  merchant  who  was  a  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  a  good  many  years  and  a  man  of  great  inilu- 
encc  and  ability.  It  is  from  a  painting  in  the  possession 
of  his  descendant,  Mr.  William  H.  Abpinwall  of  New  York." 

A  gift  of  marked  interest  and  value  has  been  received 
from  Rev.  George  Sturgis  Paine.  It  consists  of  sixteen 
large  photographic  views  of  the  interior  and  exterior  of 
the  Puine  mansion  on  Lincoln  Street  in  Worcester,  now 
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owned  and  occupied  by  him.  It  waa  for  many  years  the 
home  of  William  Paino,  M.D.,  one  of  our  founders,  and  of 
his  son  Mr.  Frederick  William  Paine,  both  benefactors  of 
this  Society.  15ut  few  of  these  early  homes  remain.  They 
should  be  more  carefully  preserved  as  object  lessons  for 
the  present  generation  and  those  of  the  near  future.  We 
point  with  pride  to  the  well  preserved  Salisbury  mansion 
in  Worcester's  Lincoln  S<tuare — the  birthplace  ot  a  former 
President  of  this  Society  now  owned  by  our  President — 
:ind  rejoice  that  the  l>ii'thplace  of  our  late  Vice-President, 
Hon.  George  Bancroft,  on  Salisbury  Street  in  Worcester, 
which  has  recently  narrowly  escaped  either  destruction  or 
removal,  is  stilt  to  stand  on  its  original  site. 

The  closing  sale  of  the  American  Library  of  the  late 
Hon.  George  Briuley  was  mentioned  in  my  last  report, 
and  the  accessions  therefrom  were  entered  briefly  in  the 
printed  list  of  Givers  and  Gifts.  While  the  sale  took 
place  just  before  our  Spring  meeting,  the  books,  pam- 
phlets, etc.,  did  not  arrive  until  afterwai'ds,  hence  this 
tardy  reference  thereto.  Our  allowance  at  the  final  sale 
was  1403. ()B,  and  the  amount  bid  off  M69.02,  with  which 
three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  pieces  were  secured. 
Without  making  special  reference  to  the  rarities  among 
them,  they  may  be  roughly  classed  as  follows  : 


Witchcraft, 

1 

ladiau  languages, 

7 

Bibles  and  primers, 

9 

Arnei-ican  Revolution, 

31 

Biography, 

26 

Learned  societies, 

32 

Early  text  books, 

28 

Local  history, 

59 

Miscelhiacous, 

17o 

It  may  bo  well  to  state  that  with  the  $5,000.00  allowaDce 
we  secured  the  following  : 

BOOKS.  T-AMrnLETS. 

First  sale,                           227  io9 

Second  sale,                       192  114 

Third  sale,                         164  6 

Fourth  sale,                       353  884 

Fifth  sale,                          215  131 

Total,                 1051  IMi 
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To  these  should  be  added  many  early  broadsides,  procla- 
mations and  newspa[>er«  of  great  interest  and  value.  I  note 
the  dates  of  the  five  sales  and  of  the  references  thereto  in 
the  Society's  Proceedings.  First,  in  New  York,  March 
10-15,  1879,  see  library  report  of  April,  1879;  second, 
in  New  York,  March  22-25,  1880,  see  report  of  April, 
1H80;  third,  in  New  York,  April  4-8,  1881,  see  report  ot 
April,  1881  ;  fourth,  in  New  York,  November  15-18, 
1886,  see  report  of  April,  1887  ;  fifth,  in  Boston,  April 
18-20,  1893,  see  reporU  of  April  and  October,  1893.  By 
a  happy  thought  of  the  executors,  a  label  with  *'Brinley 
Library"  and  the  catalogue  number  thereon  was  placed  in 
each  important  volume,  thus  perpetuating  not  only  the 
name  of  the  wise  collector  but  also  suggestions  of  his  inval- 
uable though  now  widely  scattered  collection.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  such  a  sale  of  Americana,  %.  e.,  with  a 
gratuity  attachment,  may  cause  at  least  a  temporary  and 
artificial  rise  in  the  value  of  like  niHterial,  hut  this  need 
not  seriously  afifect  the  measure  of  gratitude  for  the  gifts 
thus  received.  The  fact  remains  that  we  have  secured  for 
all  time,  rarities  which  would  have  been  added  to  this 
great  library  of  American  history  in  no  other  way.  I 
would  add  to  this  expression  of  gratitude  to  our  former 
associate  and  to  his  heirs,  my  hearty  assent  to  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  in  the  preface  to  the  fifth  and  hist  catalogue  ; 

"In  reviewing  this  series  of  catalogues,  now  happily 
brought  to  a  close,  one  cannot  repress  his  regret  that  the 
collector  of  this  most  noteworthy  of  American  libraries  was 
not  spared  to  complete  it  on  lines  on  which  he  had  laid  it 
out  and  to  enjoy  its  continued  possession  ;  nor  on  the  other 
baud,  can  one  adequately  estimate  the  service  rendered  to 
the  public  and  to  the  cause  of  American  history  by  one 
who,  like  Mr.  Brinley,  rescues  from  destruction  and  obliv- 
ion the  literary  monuments  and  the  unconsidered  trifles  of 
the  infancy  of  our  nation  and  puts  them  in  the  way  of  pres- 
ervation and  usefulness  to  all  coming  time." 

A  gift  from  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin 
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iDcludes  the  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  our  late  asso- 
ciate Dr,  Lyman  C.  Draper's  '*  Autographic  Collections." 
Reference  is  therein  made  to  the  coUeclious  of  memhers  of 
this  Society,  notably  to  those  of  Hon.  Charles  H.  Bell, 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Greenough,  Dr.  Charles  J.  Hoadly  and 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Paine. 

An  English  correspondent — Mr.  Andrew  W,  Tuer,  50 
LeudeuLall  Street,  London — has  forwarded  an  interesting 
representation  of  a  horn-book  with  a  statement  that  he  is 
engaged  on  a  work  upon  the  subject  and  will  ho  grateful 
for  references  to  material  and  examples.  He  has  thus  fur 
been  unuhU^  to  iind  iu  America  a  single  example  though 
confident  they  must  have  been  used  here* 

A  list  of  Congressional  documents  from  the  6n:eeDth  to 
the  fifty-tirst  Congress,  received  from  the  author,  Mr. 
John  G.  Ames,  superintendent  of  documents,  has  been 
carefully  checked  from  the  volumes  upon  our  shelves,  a 
copy  returned  to  Washingtou  to  indicate  our  needs,  and  a 
simitar  copy  placed  upon  the  lihrariun's  Uible. 

A  letter  from  Mrs,  Hamilton  B.  Staples  to  the  librarian 
contains  the  following :  "Miss  Augusta  Clinton  Wiulhrop 
of  Boston  desires  to  present  to  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  a  miniature  of  her  great-grandfather  Governor  Dc 
Witt  Clinton  of  New  York.  Miss  Winthrop  also  presents 
an  Erie  Canal  plate  designed  in  honor  of  Governor  Clinton 
and  formerly  beloniring  to  him."  The  peculiar  propriety 
of  this  gift  will  more  clearly  appear  when  we  consider  that 
Hon.  De  Witt  Clinton  was  not  only  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  faithful  members  of  this  Society,  but  also  one  of  its 
Vice-Presidents  from  1821  until  his  death,  February  11, 
1828  ;  and  further  that  his  successor  in  that  office  was  the 
Honorable  Thomas  Lindall  Winthrop  who  was  also  the 
great-grandfather  of  the  giver  of  these  valued  relics. 

An  addition  to  our  autograph  collection  by  Mr.  Samuel 
D.  BaiTett  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  The  manuscript — which  was  rescued 
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by  a  member  of  his  family  from  nn  ash  barrel  on  a 
Boston  sidewolk — is  a  partial  pardon  by  Thomas  JeffersoD, 
President,  attested  under  seal  by  James  Madison,  Secre- 
tary of  State.  As  a  fragment  of  history  touching  the  dis- 
ciplinary measures  of  our  government  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  it  may  be  well  to  preserve  a  copy  of  it  herein  : 

*' Thomas  Jefferson,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

''To  all  irho  shall  see  these  presents.  Greeting: 

**  Whereas  Scrivener  of  the  Town  of  noston  in  the 

District  of  Massachusetts  wiia  convicted  before  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  said  District  at  its  last  June  term, 
of  certain  misdemeanors  in  relation  to  the  Post  Oflice  Kstablish- 
ment  of  the  United  States  in  that  case  made  and  provided  and 
thereupon  was  adjudged  by  the  said  court  at  its  next  succeeding 
term  to  be  puhlickly  whipped  twenty  6tri[>es  ond  be  imprisoned 
and  kept  at  hard  labor  for  the  space  of  three  years,  pay  costs 
of  prosecution  and  stand  committed  till  sentence  be  performed  : 
Now  therefore  be  it  known  that  I  Thomas  .Iepkerson  President 
of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  for  divers  good  causes,  and 
considerations  me  thereto  moving,  paixlou  and  remit  the  whip- 
ping aforesaid,  the  remaining  part  of  the  judgment  aforesaid  to 
be  in  no  manner  affected  by  this  pardon  and  remission.  Tn 
testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affi^ced  to  these  presents,  the  [irst 
day  of  March  A.  D.  1806  and  in  the  Thirtieth  year  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  said  States. 

[seal]  TH.  JEFFERSON. 

"  By  the  President 
'*  James  Madison 
"Secretary  of  State." 

This  convention  season  is  a  reminder  of  a  reference  in 
Librarian  Christopher  C.  Baldwin^s  manuscript  diary,  to 
the  first  Massachusetts  Temperance  Convention  —  of  live 
hundred  memhers  —  held  in  Worcester,  September  19, 
1833.     He  writes  :  •'Altogether  they  composed  a  body  of 
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great  respectability  —  both  as  to  virtue  and  intelligence. 
Plenty  of  ministers,  lawyers  and  doctors  among  them.  A 
sutiricul  observer,  however,  if  so  inclined,  might  here  and 
there  pick  out  a  red  nose  which  would  coutradict  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  convert  to  the  doctrine  of  abstemious  drink- 
ing. Yet  for  nil  this  I  um  greatly  pleased  with  the  efforts 
making  to  reform  the  besotting  pnii:tiees  of  drunkenness. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  a  Temperance  Society,  contenting 
myself  with  the  practice  of  virtue  without  extra  preach- 
ing it  to  others.  It  is  one  of  the  fiiults  of  to-day  to  occupy 
so  much  of  our  time  in  recommending  the  practice  of  virtue 
that  wo  have  no  time  left  us  to  perform  it.  We  are  nothing 
but  hearers  without  being  doers.  So  true  is  it  that  when 
mniikind  utidertuke  ti  reformation  they  are  always  running 
into  extremes."  This  pen  picture  of  three-score  years  ago 
is  not  without  interest. 

Fifty  years  sigo,  viz.  October  23,  1843,  Hon.  John  Davis 
paid  n  well  deserved  tribute  to  William  Lincoln,  Esfp, 
who  had  died  October  fi,  1843,  aged  forty-two  years. 
Our  senior  member,  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  LL.D., 
is  the  only  survivor  of  the  membership  of  that  year,  and 
possibly  listened  to  the  address.  Hon.  Edward  Everett 
was  the  President,  with  Hon.  John  Davis,  LL.D.,  and 
Hon.  Joseph  Story,  LL.D.,  Vice-Presidents ;  and  the 
library  numbered  "about  fourteen  thousand  volumes  ex- 
clusive of  several  thousands  deposited  in  the  hall  by  others." 
It  is  also  noteworthy  that  eighty  years  ago  the  Rev.  William 
Jeuks  in  an  address  to  the  members  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society,  pronounced  in  King's  Chapel »  October  23, 
1813,  ''Stated  as  the  objects  of  the  Society's  work,  first. 
Ancient  Indian  Nations  of  our  Continent,  second,  Western 
Mounds  of  Earthj  third,  Early  European  Settlements,  and 
fourth,  Civil  Antiquities."  And  in  *'An  account  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  incorporated  October  24th, 
1812.  Published  by  order  of  the  Society."  which  was 
written  by  its  founder,  Isaiah  Thomas,  and  bears  the  same 
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imprint  as  the  Jeuks  address,  we  tind  the  following  succinct 
and  suo-gestive  statement: 

•*Ainong  the  numerous  societies  formed  in  the  United 
States  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  the  useful  aud  tine 
arts  and  other  valuable  purposes,  it  appt^ared  that  oue  more 
might  l>e  added  whkli  I'cmid  also  be  truly  benoficial  not 
only  to  the  present  but  particularly  to  future  generations. 
A  society  not  confined  to  IocaI  purposes,  not  intended 
for  the  particular  advantage  of  any  one  State  or  section  of 
the  Union  or  for  the  l>enefit  of  a  few  individuals.  One 
whose  members  may  be  found  in  every  part  of  our  Western 
Continent  and  its  adjacent  islands  and  who  are  citizens  of 
all  parts  of  this  fjuarter  of  the  world.  The  chief  objects 
of  the  enquiries  and  researches  of  this  society  will  be 
American  Antiquities,  natural,  artiticial  and  liteniry,  not 
however  excluding  those  of  other  countries.  Euch  indi- 
vidual of  the  society,  we  persuade  ourselves,  will  imbibe  a 
belief  that  its  reputation,  in  a  great  degree,  depends  on 
his  individual  ellbrts.*' 

The  extent  and  constancy  of  these  efforts  are  suggested 
upon  the  title-page  of  the  Society's  first  publication  — 
from  which  the  above  paragraphs  are  quoted  —  for  there 
we  read   these  lines  from  Ovid: 

Priioaquc  ah  orl^nc  mundi 
Ad  mea  pcrpetuum  deducite  tempora  carmen. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


EDMUND  M.  BAKTON, 

Librarian, 
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FROM  MRMBRRS. 
Emory,    Worcester—*'  The  Antlqaary, 


In    COD- 


ALoniGH.    Hon. 
tinaatlon. 

Bakton.  Eumunu  M..  Worcester— Saint  Andrew's  Cross,  In  conttnn- 

ntion;  and  elevt^n  pamphlets. 

Bblu  Hod.  CuAfti.KS  H..  Kxcter,  K.  H. — One  pamphlet;  and  notice  of 
the  death  of  Hon.  John  J.  Bell. 

BBLLOW8,  John,   Gloucester,  Ed^.— His    "Bomnn  Warebam  and   the 

Clandian  Invasion." 
Brock.   Kobkut   A.,   Richmond,   Vs.— Byrd's  Description    of   Dismal 

Swamp,  edited  by  Mr.  Brock;  and  Richmond  newspapers,  containing 

historical  articles  by  him. 
BuTLKR.  JAMR4  D-,  LL-D  .  MadlsoD,  Wis. — His  address  at  the  Third 

Annual  Banquet  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden. 
Chasr.  CiiARUBd    A.,   Worcester. — One   book;  twenty-ulne  paropblcts; 

and  various  circulars. 
Clarkk.  Robert,  Cincinnati,  0.— Wallace's    '*  History  of  Illinois  and 

Louisiana  under  the  French  Rule  " ;  and  one  pamphlet. 
Davis,  Andrrw  McF.,  Cambridge.— His  *'  Lady  Mowlson  ScboUrshlp 

at  Cambridge." 
Davis,  Hon.    Edwakd  L.,  Worcester. — Nine  books;  one  hundred  and 

fifty-six  selected  pamphlets;  one  autograph  letter;  and  one  seal. 
Davis,  Hon.   Horacb,    San   Francisco,  CaL— A  Circular  relating    to 

early  California. 
Davis,  Hon.  J.  C.  BAycROFX,  Washington,  D.  C— "The  New  Lawea 

of  the  Indies." 
Dextkk,  Fraxkijn    B.,  New    Haven,   Conn. — His   '^  Bibliographies   of 

the   present   officers    of   Ynle  Unlvcrsliy":  his  Obituary  Record  of 

Yale,  1892-93;  and  Bourne's  '*SenL*Qa  and  the  Discovery  of  America." 
Dwioht,  TiiBonoHE  F.,  Boston. — His  report  of  1898.   as  librarian    of 

the  Boston  Public  Library, 
Edbs.  Uknky  H..  Charleatown,— a  tribute  to  Hon,  John  J.  Bell. 
Foster,  William  E.,  Providence,  R.  I.— His  report  of  1892  as  librarian 

of  the  Providence  Public  Library;  and  twelve  dictionaries  and  text- 
books of  early  date. 
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GnjfAH,  Danikl  C,  hh.V.f  Secretary,  Baltimore.  Md,~Pruceedlnf>:8  of 
tbe  John  F.  SUtpr  Fund  Trustees,  1693. 

Grsen,  Hon.  Andrew  H.,  New  York.— Heport  of  ihe  Commissioners 
of  Reservations  at  Niagara,  1891-92. 

Grikv,  lion.  Samuel  A.,  BoKton. — Two  of  hln  brochurva;  {seventeen 
books:  fuur  huudreil  and  fifty  painpblctN;  two  broad^tden;  one  map; 
aud  "Tbe  American  Journal  of  Numismatics,"  and  "Spice  Box,** 
in  continuation. 

Gkken,  Samurl  S.,  Worcester.— His  report  of  1893  as  librarian  of  tbe 
Worcester  Free  Public  Library. 

Greene,  J.  Evabts,  Worcester.— His  "Poem  written  for  the  Golden 
Wedding  of  William  M.  and  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Evarts." 

Hall,  Rev,  Edward  H.,  Cambridge. — His  Farewell  discourse  at  Cam- 
bridge, March  26,  1B9S;  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  books;  and  one 
hundred  and  eigbty>one  pamphlets. 

HtLL,  Ha^uilton  a.,  LL.D.,  Boston.— Ten  volumea  of  the  National 
Board  of  Trade  Proceedings. 

HoADLT.  Charles  J.,  LL.D.,  Hartford,  Conn.— Two  proclamations. 

Hojut,  Hon.  Gborob  F.,  Worcester— Six  of  bis  own  publicationa ; 
sixty -seven  books:  twenty-two  hundred  and  seventy-flre  pamphlets; 
three  tiles  of  newNpapers,  In  continuation;  two  photographs;  one 
iilc;  and  various  manuscript  notes,  newspapers  and  clrcuiurH. 

jAGKS«fX,  James,  Paris,  Fe.— His  ^'Tableau  de  Dlverses  Vttesses  Ex- 
prlm6  en  Metres  par  Seconde." 

JONics,  Col.  CuAHLKs  C .  Jr.,  Augusta,  Ga.— His  address  before  the  Con- 
federate Surrivors  AinHOciation,  April  S6,  1893. 

Lea,   Hrnry   C,  LL.U.,  Phlladelpbia,   Pa.— Three   of  bis  historical 

brochures. 
Merfuman.   Rev.    DAXncL,   D.D.,   Worcester. — His    Memorial   of  Hev. 

William  E.  Merrlman,  D.D. ;  and  thirty-one  pamphlets. 
Pains.  Rev.  Gkorgk  8.,  Worcester.— Sixteen  photographs  of  the  Paine 

Mansion  in  Worcester,  Masj. ;  four  photographs  of  members  of  the 

family;  and  the  "Spirit  of  Missions,"  In  continuation. 
Painb.    Nathanibl,    Worcester.- Eight    hooks;    four    hundred    and 

two  pamphlets;  thirty- four  of  his  Columbus   portraits;   photograph 

of  Levi   Lincoln.   Senior;   two   manti.scrlpt  volumes   relating  to  the 

Worcester  Connty  Horticultural  Society  :  and  six  fllea  of  newspapers, 

in  cootinuntion. 
Pkbt.  Rev,  STBriiKX  P.,  Good  Hope,  III. — Uls  "American  Antiquarian 

and  Oriental  Journal,"  as  issued. 
Pbkrt,  Bight  Rev.  William  Stkvkns.  D.D.,  Davenport,   Iowa. — His 

"American  Prayer-Book  Revisions  of  1785  and  1739;"  and  tbe  "Iowa 

Churchman,"  as  issued. 
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roou.  WiLUAJi  F..  LL.D..  ClilcsBO.  111.—**  The  Dial,*  m  toomL 

Gca.  Hokatio.  ProTi(teac«,  R.  I.-^Sccood  report  of  the  Record 


SAUnrsT.  Hob.  SrcrBKy,  Wof««ctcr.~**A  Soareolr  of  MaMacha<ietts 
LcsUltton.  1893*:  thlny-flerea  books;  tbrec  hDixln-«]  and  eigbty-oix 
paaipUcta;  ten  ile«  of  Dew8p«pcr»  Ib  oodUddaUoq;  aod  «  collectlcm 
of  pragrmniBeft. 

Smxtb,  Chaju-bs  CL,  Boston. — His  Report  of  1893,  as  Tnaaianr  of  the 
Mmssschosetts  Hlseoiical  Soctety;  UkJacabiQet  photograph  of  him- 
self. 

SMrcKBK,  Hon.  ISAAa  Kewaric,  O. — Foar  Ohio  pamphlets. 

Surra.  Uer.  Eobkht  C.  D.D..  AndoTer.— **The  5ext  M«etIo$  of  the 
Amcricao  Board,  Worccaier,  iKjlober  10-lS,  18M." 

STKBBUiiH.  Kev.  CaLVijc,  Worcester. — TranB«cUon<i  of  the  Nstionsl 
AssucUttoo  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science.  1657-69  and  1871-78. 

WauncK,  Fraxcis  A.,  LL.D.,  Boston.— HU  Annual  Rc-port,  1893.  as  Pre- 
sfdeot  of  the  Massachusetts  Iiisiltnte  of  Technology;  and  ooe  pam- 
phlet. 

WRiTarET.Wn.UAM  D.,  LL.D..  New  Haven,  Conn. — HU  "Biography 
of  HasbroQck  Davis";  and  **  Forty  Ve&ra*  Record  of  the  Class  of 
1645,  WUllams  College,**  complied  br  Dr.  Whitney. 

Wix»OB.  JcsTTN.  LL  D..  Cambridjce.— Hanrard  UoirersUy  Bulletin; 
and  Blblio^mphlcAl  Coatribalioas,  as  i^aed. 

WiTCTfiROP,  Hod.  Robkbt  C-,  Boston. — HU  address  before  the  Hassa- 
chaaettd  Bible  Society.  March  20.  1893. 


raOX  PERSONS  evot  ukmbkks. 

Abbot.  William  F..  Worcester. — SUteen  college  pamphlets. 
Americax  Jourjval  op  PounoB  Compant.— Nnmhers  of  Its  Joamal. 
AxDBBaoH.  William    E-.    Mllwaakee,  Wis.— **  The  Colamblao  History 

of  Bdncatlon  In  Wisconsin." 
Argonaut  Publishing  Compaxt,  San   Francisco,   Cal.— Nnmbera  of 

lt«  Magazine. 
AsRER  AND   CoMPANT,  Berlin.  Germany. — Tht'lr  "  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion Exhibit." 
Bakrr.  Gkorok  U..   New  Tork.^Brlnton's  "Tribute  to  John  Strong 

Newberry,** 
Bardwri.l.  Willis  A..  Brooklyn,  N.Y.— His  report  of  1893,  as  librarian 

of  the  Brooklyn  Library. 
Barrktt,   Samvrl  n..  Providence,  R.  I. — One  Tramed  manu<icript  par- 

dnn  feigned  by  President  Jefferson  and  Secretary  of  Stale  MaUtM>u ; 

and  four  medals. 
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BiGRLOw,  Mm.  Ldct  B.,  Worcester. — One  pamphlet. 
Birch's  Soys,  Thomas,  Philadelphia.  Pa.— Two  pamphlets. 

Blanchaki>,  Frank  S.,  Wortester. — Ills   ''Tribute   to  the  Colombian 

Year  by  the  City  of  Worcester." 
Boston  Book  Company. — Its  '*  Green  Bag,"  as  Issued. 
Boston  Joi:rkau  Associatiox. —Samples  of  Its  Journal. 
BRm<!S,  Mrs.  Fuedknick  W..  Worcester. — MannscHpt  volume  of  Ellho 

Burritt;  and  one  pamphlet. 
Bollard,  Rev.   Hknky,  D.D..   St.  Joseph.  Mo.— His    "Address  at   the 

Twenty-fifth  AnoUersary  of  Westraloster  Church,  St.  Joseph." 

BuROK«s.  Rev.  Francis  G.,  Worcester. — Ten  pamphlets;  the  **  Spirit  of 
5fis^ious,"  Id  continuation;  and  one  helloiype. 

Carprntbh.  Key.  Charles  C.  Andover.— His  **  Ulatorlcal  Sketch  of 
the  Essex  South  Association*';  and  one  pamphlet. 

Carprntrr  akd  HoRKUOcaR,  Amherst.— Numbers  of  their  *<  Record'* 
to  complete  file. 

Crxtltry  Company. — The  "  Century  Magazine,"  as  Issued. 

CuAMBKRLiNr  HknryH.,  Worcester.- HIs  "George  William Cnrils  and 
his  AnieccdenU." 

Crask.    Miss   Sarah    E.,  Worcester. — Reprint  of  the   "Ulster  County 

Gazette  "  of  Jan.  4.  IBOO. 
CUKEVER,  Rev.   Henry  T.,    D.D.,   Worcester.- His  "Bible  Escbalol- 

ogy  **;  and  the  "  Hawaiian  Gozette/*  In  continuation. 

Church  Chat  Company,  Chicago,  HI.— Numbers  of  its  periodical. 

Clark.  Rev.  Grorok  F..  West  .\cton. — "  Woman's  Journal";  and  "The 
Voice  "  for  1892,  in  continuation. 

CoMMoNWRALTU  PvBLisHiNG  CoMPANV.— The  "  Bostou  Common- 
Wealth."  as  Issued. 

Conaty.  Rev.  Thomas  J.,  U.D.,  Worcester. — His  "Catholic  School  and 
Home  Magazine,"  as  Issued. 

CoRNWALUH,  KiNAHAN,  Boston.— Numbcrs  of  his  "Investigator." 

Cotorravb.  Alfred,   London,  Eng.— His    "  indicators    ceraus   Card- 

Charging." 
CicAXE.    John    C.    West  Mlllbory.— His    "Col.  Thomas  Gilbert,   the 

I«eader  of  New  Knijland  Tories." 
Croxorn,    Frkdrrick    M.,    St.    Lnuis,    Mo. — His    "Free    Public  Ll. 

brarv.  Its  Use  and  Value." 

CcRCBiN,   Abraham   F.,  Melverne,  Kans  — Five  reprints  and   fac-slm- 

lles  of  American  newspapers. 
Curtis,     Chester     B.,     New     Castle,     N.   U.— His     "  Bt-Ceotenolal 

Souvenir  of  New  Castle,  New  Hampshire,  169S-1S93.' 
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CuxTU.  Hod.  Geokob  U..  New  Tork.~HIs  **8onie  Views  on  loMoity." 
Ctk,   Rev.    Narctssk.    SpHD^«ld.~**Crn«1   PereecaUon    of  the    Pro- 
tcttania  Id  the  Kliigditm  of  FraDce,**  a  reprioc 

Dablixg,  OeD.  CsAKLSi  W.,  UUca.  N.  T. — Four  of  his  own  pablica- 

ttOttS. 

Dkady,  Edward  N..  PortUod.  Oregon.— **  Tribute  to  Hon.  UAitliew 
P.  Deady,  LUD." 

Dkaxk.  Mr^.  Mart  G..  Bostoo.-^oornal  of  tbe  Utli  CoBTeoUoD  of  the 
DcpRTtiDent  of  MftMRcha^etU  Wom&n's  R«iicf  Corps. 

Drlaxo.  Mm.  H.  C.  uid  Miss  Cartrr,  Cmmbridge.— Eleren  books; 
one  oil  pslDtlDg;  two  maps;  sad  one  engTared  head. 

DiCKixsos.  G.   Stewart,    Worcester. — Two  peiiodkals*  lo  contlno- 

ation. 
DuxufGHAM,    Cbarlis  T.,    New  Tork. — *'Ainerica  a  Name  of  Native 

Origio." 
DoDOB,  Jambs   H.,   Boston. — His  report  of    lS9ft,  as  Auditor  of  tbe 

Cltj  of  Boston. 

DoooKTT,    Samuel    B.,    Boston.— *■  A  SU^t  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 

Caleb  Darts  Bradlee,  DD." 
DoTLR.  Jambs  J.,  Worcester. — His  "  Messenger,"  as  Issued. 

Drew,  Aiojs  axd   Compact,  Worcester. — Their  Rochester  Directory 

of  1892. 
IhcowxE.  Hexbt  T.,   New  York.— Elghtr-Screoth  Aoonal  Report  of 

the  New  BngUnd  Society  in  New  Tork. 
DuBB.  Mrs.  Whxiam  T.,  Worcester.— One  pamphlet. 

DwiQHT.  Timutut.  LL.D.,    New  Haveo,  Oonn.— His  ** Report  of  1899 

as  President  of  Yale  UDirersUy.*' 
KuoT,   GaARLiB,  guTsf  If,  Bofftoo.— SecoDd  Report   of  the  Trvstees 

of  Beserratloos.  1899. 
SsTES,  Rev.  Da  VIP  F..  Hamilton,  K.  T.— Uanuscrlpt  material  relatlac 

to  Holdeo,  Ifsssacbosetts. 
Foxx  A2«D  Wagnalls.  New  York.— Their  *•  Volee,"  as  lESOcd. 
Garareduji.  NtsHAX.  Worcester.— Bis  "  Garden  of  Uea  Dedled  *" 

Gaxritb  Cdmpaxt.    Worcester.- The  Worcester  Dailr   and   Weekly 

Gaxette. 
Grerx.    James.    Worcester. — Two  books;  two  hnndrHl  and  serenty- 

ttve  pamphlets ;  and  rarioos  circnlars  sod  newspapers. 

Grbssc.  WnxuM.  New  York.— Namben  of  his  '*  Araericaa  Book- 
seller.** 

Gsaesoir,  Rer.  Jom.  Oxf ortL— "  The  Book  of  Mormon.**  edItSoo  of 
IH I ;  and  a  Momon  ministerial  certUcntc. 
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Congregational  Year 
History  of  Westminster, 


Gbitfin.  Martin  I.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— One  pamphlet. 

Hazrn.  Rev.  Henrt  A.,  Secretary,  Boston.— The 

Book,  1893." 
Hktwooo.  Rev.  Wilixuc  S.,  Sterling.— His 

HftSflflchasetts." 
Hill,  Fkakk  P..  Newark,  N.  J. — Hla  fourth  report  as  Hhrarlan  of  the 

Newark  Free  Public  Library. 

EirrcHOocK,    Ei>ward,  H.D.,    AmherBt.— His  "Physical   Statistics    of 

Amherst  College,  1893." 
HoBBs.  William  H..  Ph.D.,  Madlsuu.  Wis. — One  pamphlet. 

UoDOE,  F.  W..  Ph.D.,  Washiugton,  D.  C— His  "Prehistoric  Irriga- 
tion in  Arizona." 

HoRSFORD.  Mios  CoitXELiA,  Cambr1dg<>. — "  LeiTs  House  in  Vineland 
and  Graves  of  tbe  Northmen,  by  Dr.  and  Miss  Horsford." 

HoRTON.  Nathantrl  A.  AND  Sow,  Satcm.— Their  "  Dally  Gazette/' 
ss  Issued. 

HouonTON.  MiPPUN  ajcd  Compan'Y,  Boston.- Their  '•  Literary  Bulle- 
tin,"  as  issued. 

flTDK.  Rev.  William  DkW.,  D.D.,  Branswick,  Me.— His  Report  of 
1693.  a!4  President  of  Bowdoln  College. 

JovKS.   CHARLRfi    E-.   Au;;usta,   Oa.— His  **  In  Memorlam  Col.  Charles 

C.  Jones.  Jr..  LL.D..  1831-1893  " 
Knio.  Col.  Horatio.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.—'*  Reunion  of  the  Society  of  the 

Army  of  the  Poton>ac,  1892." 
Knowlrs.  Rev.  Edward  R..  Worcester.— Selections  from  the  Writings 

of  Edward  Randnll  Knowles.  LL.D. 
Ktes  AND  WuouBURY,  Worcester. — Their  Calendar,  as  isaaed. 

Larnbd.  J.  N.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.— His  report  of  1893,  as  librarian  of  tbe 
BuITalo  Library. 

LiscOLX,  ARTiirR.  SBcrrtarif,  Hingham.— "Thirtieth  .Anniversary  of 
the  ClasM  of  1863.  Harvard  College." 

LiNGOLy,  Edward  W.,  Worcester. — His  Report  of  1898.  as  Secretary 
of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society. 

LtPPiNCOTT  AND  COMPANY,   J.    B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Their  Bulletin, 

as  issued. 
LooAN,  Walter  S.,  Ne-w  York. — Hla  "Siege  of  Caautla,  the  Bunker 

Hill  of  Mexico." 
Longmans,  Orkrn  and  Company,  New  York. — Tbelr  **  Notes  on  New 

Books,"  as  Issued. 
Marblk.  Albbrt  p.,  Ph.D..  Worcester.— His  Critiques  on  Ednah  Dean 

Proctor's  "  Columbia's  Embleiu/'  and  on  her  "Heroes." 
6 
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Marsh  .    Abtbub   R..   Cambridge. — BoUes's    **  Student's   Expeoses  at 

Harvard  College." 
MowKB.  Mandkvili>k,    New  Toric— Newspapers   coDtalnLog  historical 

articles  hj  bim. 
NcLAOx.   William.   Patersou,  N.  J.— His  *-Ameiic«D  newspaper  flies, 

1704-1600.  and  where  they  mar  be  foDDd." 
Nrw  TORK  EvMsisG  Post  Company.— The  "  Nation."  as  Issoed. 
OaKLAwd    KN<iUiUER   PCBLI8H1XG   Compast.— Nombers  of  the    '*En- 

qnirer." 
Olschki,  Lko  S.t  Venice.  Italy.— His  Magazine,  as  Issued. 
Opkn  CotJBT  PtTBLisuiSG  CoKPUTr— The  "Open  Coort,**  as  Issued. 
Parker.  Rev.  Eowis  P..  D.D..  Hartford.  Conn.— His  "  History  of  the 

Second  Church  of  Christ  In  lUrtford." 
Parker,  Hon.   Hknry   L..    Wnrcoster.— Tributes   to   Phillips   Brooks; 

and  Lemuel  A.  Bishop,  by  Rev.  l.angdon  C.  Stewardson. 
Parker,  TneoDnRE.    Worcester. — His  **  Descendants  of  John  Parker. 

Lexington,  1(>3A-1893." 
Peabodt  Reporter  Company. — The  **  Reporter,"  as  Issued. 
pEAAnxL,    Antonio,    Mexico. — "Boletln    Semestral   de  la   Direcclou 

General  de  EstjidlsiIcA  dc  la  Republtca  Mexicans."  Nos.  8.9. 
Peoples.  William  T.,    New  York.— His  Report  of   1833.  as  librarian 

of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Library  AssoclBllon. 
Pitcher  and  Rogers.  Barre. — Their   "  Qazette."  as  Issued. 
PooLR,   Murray   E.,  Ithaca,   K.  Y.— His    '■  History  of  Edward  Poole 

of  Weymouth.  Mass..  and  his  Descendants.** 
PooLK,  Reuben  B..  New  York. — His  Report  of  1B93,  as  librarian  of  the 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  New  York. 
RKDDfNO.  Ororgr  G.,  Boston.— Nnmbcrs  of  his  "Financial  World." 
Rrrd.  Mrs.  Charles  G..  Worcester. — Two  books:  and  eighteen  pam- 
phlets. 
Rkligious   Herald   Company.    Hartford,   Conn.— The    ** Herald,**  as 

iMued;  find  "  Pictnresgae  Chlcseo." 

Rice.  Hon.  William.  Springfield.— His  Report  of  1898,  as  librarian  of 
the  City  Library  Association. 

Rice,  Mrs.  Wh-liam  W.,  Worcester.— One  book;  twenty-four  pam- 
phlets; "  HarperV  Weekly."  1862-67;  and  "  Public  Opinion."  1886-98. 

Ricn.  Marshall  N.,  S!Mr«(ary.  Portland.  He. — The  "  Portland  Board 
of  Trade  .Tonrnal."  as  Is«ued. 

RoniNflON,  Miss  Mary,  Worcester. — Eleven  pamphlets;  and  three  flies 
of  periodicals.  In  continuation. 

Robinson.  William  H..  Worcester.— The  "Amherst  Record,**  In  con- 
tinuation. 
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RuoG,  Charles  F..  Worcester. — Ten  bound  and  thirty-four  onbouod 
Totomes  nf  Scrlbner  and  thfr  Centnrji  and  aeven  bound  rolumes 
of  other  American  magazines. 

RnsaRLL.  E.  Uaulow,  Worcester. — His  **  8tadlca  of  Children  at  the 
Stale  Normal  School,  Worcester,'*  etc. ;  and  &la»sachusetts  State 
Normal  School  Circular  for  1893. 

Baadt,  Josepu  F.,  New  York.— Six  numbers  of  bis  <*  Dictionary  of 
Buoku  relating  to  America";  and  two  pamphlets. 

Sargknt,  Mrs.  Joseph,  Worcester. — Thirty-two  books;  thirty-two  pam- 
phlets;  the  **  Nation,"  L885-92;  "  SpcCUtor,"  1880-aO;  and  ••Acad- 
emy." 1877. 

BcoTT    Staup    and    Coin    Compaxt,   New  York.— Numbers  of  Its 

"  AuHTlcan  Journul  of  Philately.** 

Skntinel  TiuNiiNG  Company.  Fiichburg. — The  Sentinel,  as  Issued. 

SUAW,  JoaxPH  A.,  Worcester.— The  Ulghland  Military  Acndemy  Regis- 
ter of  1803. 

Sboiikk,  William  B.,  Ph.D.,  South  Beiblehera,  Pa —Numbers  of  the 
••  University  Ueview." 

Shoe  and  Lkatuek  Ukpouter,  Publishers  of.— The  **  Reporter,"  as 
UaiMfd. 

Slavtkr.  Rev.  Edmund  F.,  D.D.,  Boston.— His  report  aa  Registrar  of 
the  Diocese  of  MsMsachnsetts,  IK93. 

SacXTH,  John  O.,  Worcester.— El^bt  newspapers  of  early  date. 

SotrrnwiCK.  Fredehic  W.,  Worcester. — His  Register  of  Official  Ma- 
sonic ViAituLions. 

Spy  Publishing  Company.  Worcester.— The  Dally  and  Weekly  Spy, 
as  i.-tsutd. 

Staples.  Samuel  E..  Worcester. — Four  of  his  poems;  three  circulars; 
and  numbers  of  the  ''Old  South  Record." 

Stonr.  Mrs.  Ellkn  A..  Ea>t  Lexington. —Two  books;  three  pam- 
phlets; and  a  parcel  of  early  newspapers. 

SroNe.  pKKi»BKJCK    D.,   Philadelphia,  Fa. — "Tribute  to  floratio  Gates 

Joocs." 
Tbubnek.  B.  G  ,  L^ipMlc,  Gcriunuy. — His  Magazine,  as  isi^ued. 
Trumblb.  Alkrkd.  New  York. — Uis  "  Collector,"  as  Issued. 
TocKKR.  Charles  D.,  Worcaster.— One  pamphlet. 
TrRNRii,  JoHM  H.»  Ayer. — His  "  Groton  Landmark."  as  Issued. 

Dhler.  F.  R..  Baltimore.  Md.— His  Report  of  1898,  as  librarian  of  the 

Peabody  Institute  of  Baltimore. 
Ufuam.  Hknry  p..  St.  Paul,  Minn. — **  The  Descendants  of  John  Uphara 

Of  Massachusetts." 
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Morella,   Hexlco.^Hls    *'Gazeta  Oflclal,**  as 
P.D.,   Worcester— "  The   ParlBh,"  as 


n. 


Vrrduzco,  Ignagio  0., 

lasoed. 
Vinton,  Rev.  Alkxander 

Issued. 
W  F  1  Editors. — Their  Magazine*  an  issnefl. 
Wadlky,  Mlt»»  Mary  C,  Augasta,  Ga. — *'  lu    Meiuoriam  Col.  Charles 

C.  Jones,  Jr.,  LL.D.,  1881-93";  and  two  other  tributes  to  Col.  Jones. 
Walker,  Hon.  Joseph  H.,  Worcester. — His  Speech  of  August  23,  1893. 
Walkbr,  Wilmstos,  Ph.D..  Hartford,  Conn.— His    "Influence  of  the 

Mathers  in  New  England  Religious  Development." 
Watchman    PuBLianiNO    Company. — The   "Vermont  Wntchman,"   as 

Issued. 
Watkriiousb,  Sylvester,    St.    Louis,    Mo. — Seven   of  hie   brochures. 
Webb.    W.  Seward,    New    Vork. — "  Correspondence  and  Journals  of 

Samuel  Blachley  Webb,"  Volumes  1  and  2. 
Wesby,    Joseph    S.    and    Suns,    Worcester.— Eight    books;    and   the 

"  Banker  and  Tradesman,"  188G-91. 
Whitcomb^  G.  Henrt,  Worcester.— Nine  books;  and  two  hundred  and 

nine  pamphtelH. 
Whitcomb,  Miss  Mary  G.,  Worcester.— Twenty-two  pamphlets. 
White,  Mrs.  Carolixr  E.,  Editor,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— The  *■  Journal  of 

Zoophily."  fi9  Issued. 
WiNTHROP.  Mi«9  Augusta  Clinton    Boston. — A  frnmcd  miniamre  of 

Governor  De  Witt   Clinton;    and   the  Erie   Canal  plate  made  in  his 

honor. 
Witherby,     Rugg     and    Richardson,     Worcester.— The   **  Sclentiflc 

American  "  for  1888  and  1889.  in  continuation. 
Woodward,  Mrs.  Rufds,  Worcester. — One   book;    two   hundred   and 

eighty -two    pnmphlcts;    and    the    "  Boaton    Journal  of   Chemistry,'* 

1878-^8. 
Wyman,  Charles    F.,  Cambridge. — The  Columbian  School   Report  of 

Cambridge.  1893. 
Yale  Pdbushimg  Company.— The  "  Vale  Review,"  as  Issued. 


^  FROM  socnriBfl  AND  institutions. 

Academy  op  Natural  Soiencks  or  Philadelphia.— Its  publlcRtlons, 
as  issued. 

Academy  of  Science  of  St.  Louis.— Its  Transactions,  as  issued. 

Albakt  Institutr.— Its  Transactions,  Vol.  13. 

American  Academy  op  Arts  and  Soibncbs. — Its  puhllcattons,  as  Is- 
sued. 
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AlcKRiCAV  Aim-VrvMEGTiON  SodETT.— lU  Tenth  Anno&I  Report. 
Amsricam  Baptist  Mj86105art  Union. — Ita  Magaztue.  as  issued. 
Ambrican  Comorbgationai.   AssociATioir.— Its  AdddsI  Ueports.  Nos. 

37-40. 
Amcricas  Historical  Association. —Its  report  for  the  year  1891. 
Ambrican  Oriental  Socibtt.— Its  Proceedings,  as  Issued. 
AuRRicAN  PuiLosopuiCAL  SociBTy.— iLs  publications,  as  issaed. 
Amrrigan  Skambn'b  Friend   Socibty. — Its    '*  Sailor's  Magaxlue,"    as 

tssned. 

American  Soctrtt  for  thb  Extrnbion  of  UNiVBBarrr  Tbagoino.— 

Numbers  of  '•University  Exttinsloo." 
American  Statistical  Association. — Its  publtcatloDSi  as  Issoed. 
Boston  Board   of  Health.— Its  Annaal  Report;  and  '*  Statistics  of 

Mortality,"  as  issued. 

Boston,  Citt  of.— The  City  documents  of  1892. 

Boston  Public  Library.— Its  Bulletin,  as  Issued. 

Boston  Record  Commibsioners.— Their  Reports,  as  Issued. 

Bostonian  Society. — Its  Proceedings,  Jan.  10,  1893. 

Brooklyn  Library. — Its  Bulletin,  as  issued. 

Catholic  Historical  Socikty. — Its  Records,  September,  1893. 

Chicago  Public  Library.— Its  Twenty-first  Annual  Report. 

Cincinnati  Public  Librahy.— The  Annual  Reports,  1898. 

Columbia  Colleor. — Its  publications,  as  issued. 

CoNNKCTicuT  Acaoemy  OF  ARTS  AND  SciENCRS. — Its  TraQsaotloQs,  as 
is^tued. 

CoNNecncuT  Historical  Society.— Its  publicatloDs,  as  Issued. 

CoNNBCTicoT  Statr  LIBRARY.— SIx  State  documenta. 

Cornell  University. — Its  ''Library  Bulletin,"  as  Issued. 

Oavexport  Academy  of  Natural  Scibncrs.— Its  Proceedings,  as 
Isaoed. 

Dedram  Historical  SootBTr. — Its  publications,  as  Issned;  and 
thirty-six  pamphlets. 

Dkdham,  Town  of.— Dedham  Records,  Vol.  3. 

Denver  Public  Libbauy.— Its  periodical,  as  issued. 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Libraky,  Baltimore. — Its  Finding  Lists,  as  Usned. 

BssKX  Institute. — Its  publications,  as  Issued. 

Gr,oi.oGiCAL  Survey  of  Canada. — Catalogue  of  section  one. 

Georgia  Historical  Socxett. — Jackson's  Address  on  American  Loy- 
alty. 

Hartford  Thkolooigal  Semikart.— Its  pabllcatlons,  as  lim^ 
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Historical  Socibtt  of  Pennsylvania. — lis  pubUcattons,  as  Usued. 
Utde  Park  Historical  Sogirtt. — Its  pnbUcatfoos,  as  Issned. 
JBR8KY  City  Fkre  Public  Libkakt. — Its  "  Library  Record, "as  Issued; 

and  Finding  Lists. 
Johns  Hopkins  Univbhsity.— Its  publlcatlous,  as  issaed. 
Kansas  City  Acadrmy  of  Scirnck. — tU  ^'Sclentim."  in  conUnaatton. 
Ladies*  Commission  on  Sunday-School  Books.— Its  report  of  1S93. 
Lri,and  Stanford  Jitmor  ITnivf-rsity. — Its  Hoglsier,  18y2-0S. 
Lenox  Library.— Tbree  editions  of  the  ColuinbuM  Letter  of  149S  on  the 

discovery  of  America. 

Library  Company  of  Philadelphia. — Its  publications,  as  Issued. 

Maine  General  Coni'-erenck  and  Missionary  Society.— Us  Minutes 
of  1803. 

Maine  Historical  SocnrrY. — Its  publications,  as  issued. 

Massachusetts,  Commonwealth  op.— .-Vets   and    Resolves  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 1893. 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Trustees.— Their  Report  for  1892. 

Massachusetts   Grand    Lodok   of    Ancient   Free   and   Accepted 

Masons. — Its  proceedings,  as  Issued. 
BIassachubetts  Histouioal  Society.— Its  pobllcatioos,  as  Issued. 
Massachusetts    Institute    uf    Tbcukoloot. — lis    publications,  as 

iNsued. 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Fkeble-Mindbd.— One  pamphlet. 

Massachusetts  Medical  Society.- Its  "  Medical  Communlcatioos," 

as  issued. 
Massachusetts  Stats  Board  of  Health. — Its  Anuual  Report,  and 

"  Weekly  Returns  of  Mortality." 
Mexico,  Republic  of.— Feiiaael's  "EsbadlstlcaOcneral  de  la  Republica 

Mextcnna." 
Minnesota  Historical  Society.— Its  pnbUcatlODB,  aa  Issued ;  and  the 

Legblative  Mauual  of  Minnesota,  1893. 
National  Central    Library    of    Flokbncb. — Its    pobllcations,    as 

Issued. 
New  Enqland  Historic  Genealogical  Society. — Its  ''Register,"  as 

issued. 

New   England    Methodist  Historical  Society. —  Its     Proceedings, 

January,  1893. 

New  nAMpsuiiiE,  State  of.— "Gems  of  the  Granite  State." 
New  Jersey  State  Library. — Annual  Report  of  1A9S. 
Nkwton  Free  Library.— One  book;  aud  three  hundred  and  eighty-six 
pamphlets. 
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Nrw  York  Acadkmy  or  Scibnobs.—Us  Transactions,  as  Isancd. 
Prabopt  Museum  op  Ambkccan  Arch^oloov  and  Bthnologt. — Its 

pubUcatlous.  as  tssaed. 
Perkins  Institution  fob  thk  Bund,  Tbcstbks  of.— Their  Sixty-first 

Annual  Report. 
Pratt    Institdtb,     Brooklyn,    N.   Y.— Numbers    of   the     **  InstUate 

Monthly.** 
Public  Record  Orricx,  London,  Q.  B. — A  Gnlde  to   the  docaments 

there  preserved. 
Bkdwood  Librart  and  Atbenjcum,  ProTldeoce,  R.  I. — Its  163d  Annual 

Report. 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.— Its  publications,  as  Issued. 
Rocomtbr  Acadkmt  of  ScnENCB.— Its  puhilcatloDs.  as  lusucd. 

RoTAL  Socnmr  or   Antiquakies   op   Ibexand.— its    "Journal,**  oa 

issued. 
Royal  Socibtt  of   Canada. — Its  Proceedings  and   Transactions  for 

I8U2. 
Salem  Public  Libbahy.— Its  "Bulletin,"  at<  Issued. 
SfcXFBANciaco  Mbrcanttle  Library  Ashociation. — Its  Report  of  1898. 
Smitu»onia.n  iNsriTunos.— Its  publications,  as  Issued. 
Socitri  D'ARCHtoLOGiB  DR  Bruxbllbs.— It:*  pubUcutloDs,  as  Issued. 
Soci^rt  DB  GfcooRAPiiie,  Paris,  France.— Its  "  BuUeLiu,"  as  issued. 

Soci&t£   Nationalb  des  AyTiq^uiRifs   db  Fka.nck. — Us  publications, 

a»  issued. 
Society  of  Antiquabiks  of  London.— Its  publications,  as  issued. 
Society   of   the  Colu.wbia    Sons    of    tub    Revolution.— Its   Year 

BiMtlc.  Conslituiion  and  LKt  of  Membcrit,  I8*J3. 
Sfrinofikld   City   Library    Association.— Its    **  Library   Bulletin," 

as  Issued. 
St.  Louis  Pubuc  Library.— Its  Annual  Report,  1891-92. 
State   Historical   Society  of   Iowa. — Its  *'  Historical  Record,"  as 

lasued;  aiu)  Shambaugh's  **  Iowa  Ciiy." 

State   Historical  Society   of   Wisconsin. —Its  publications,   as  Is* 
auedi  eight  books;  and  elf^ht  bound  volumes  of  newspapers. 

Sunset  Club,  Chicago,  111.— Its  Year  Book.  1891-92, 

Twentieth  Maine  Rrolmknt  AdsocLATiON.— Its  Roster  for  IB9fl. 

Travelers' Insurance  Company.— Its  •'Record,'*  as  issued. 

Unitbd  States  Burxad  of  Education. — One  pamphlet. 

Unttbd  States  Department  of  Aokicultuhe.— Two  pamphlets. 

UvrrmD  States  Dbfabtmbnt  of  tub  Intuhiob.— Two   hundred   and 
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report 


IX. — Twenty-one    flies 


jear  1892. 
WoBCESTER    County    Mrchabiics  Assoc 

newspapers,  In  conllnoatlon. 

WoRCBSTKR  Covvrr    Musical    Association.— Its    publications,     as 

Issned. 
WoRCKHTKR  FiRR  SocrETT. — Tbre«  of  ihelr  Centennial  Ctrculare. 
WoRCsSTER  Frrr  Public  Library.— Eleven  books;  three  hundred  and 

ten  pamphlets;  and  seventr-two  files  of  newspapers. 
WoRCRSTER  National  Bank.— Three  flies  of  newspapers,  in  conttnaa- 

tlOD. 

WoRCK»TKH  Society  or  Antiquity.— Its  pabllcatioDS.  as  Issued. 
WoucKsrr.K  Woman's  Club.— Its  **  Colamblan  Souvenir,"  or   History 
of  the  Club.   I860-189». 

World's  Columbian  Exposition  CoMBnsmoNRRS. — Their  publications, 
as  IsKued. 

Yalr  University  Library,— "Ter-Centenary  of  Coujiregaitonallsm.*' 
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EDMUND  BURKE:    HIS  SERVICES  AS  AGENT  OF  THE 
PROVINCE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

BY  CALVIN  STEBBIN8. 

To  SPEAK  of  Burke  in  his  relation  to  America  would  be  to 
write  the  history  of  a  long  parliamentary  struggle  and 
involve  a  discussion  of  the  place  that  expediency  and  eom- 
promise  ought  to  occupy  in  the  field  of  practical  politics. 
Yet  a  few  words  on  the  general  subject  may  not  be  out  of 
place  as  a  background  for  the  special  theme. 

At  the  passage  of  the  Slump  Act  (17G5)  Burke  was  in 
full  strength  of  manhood.  About  the  time  of  his  election 
as  agent  of  New  York,  he  wrote:  "My  principles  are  all 
settled  and  arranged,  and,  indeed,  at  my  time  of  life,  and 
after  so  much  reading  and  reflection,  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  be  caught  at  hesitation  and  doubt,  when  I  ought  to  he 
in  the  midst  of  action,  not  as  I  have  seen  some  to  be,  as 
Milton  says,  'unpractised,  unprepared,  and  still  to  seek.'"' 
He  had  already  felt  more  deeply  and  thought  more  pro- 
foundly ou  the  conditiou  and  welfare  of  the  colonies  and 
the  empire  than  any  other  man  of  those  times,  with  per- 
haps the  exception  of  Adam  Smith.  His  knowledge  of  the 
colonies,  their  history,  institutions,  industries  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  people,  was  wide  and  exact ;  indeed,  it  was 
commensurate  with  vast  power  of  acriuisition,  a  never- 
flagging  industry,  extraordinary  insight  and  an  intense  love 
of  the  subject.  This  country  seems  early  to  have  attracted 
his  attention  and  fascinateil  his  imagination.  In  1754  he 
was  thinking  of  making  a  home  here,  and  in  1757,  before 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  says : 
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"And  shortly,  please  God,  to  be  in  America."'  The  same 
year  appeared  '*  An  Acooont  of  the  Euro|)ean  Settlements 
in  America";  and  two  years  later  he  became  the  chronicler 
of  coDtemporary  eveats — told  the  story  of  Wolfe  and  the 
conquest  of  Canada — and  left  a  remarkable  record  of  the 
American  struggle  both  in  Parliament  and  on  this  side  the 
sea  on  the  pages  of  the  Annual  Register. 

From  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  heard  as 
he  watched  the  prf^ress  of  events,  soch  debate  as  there 
was  on  George  Grenville's  pro|x>sition  to  tax  America, 
His  first  speech  in  Parliament,  Monday  night,  January  27, 
1768 — a  brilliant  and  telling  one  that  received  the  warm 
approbation  of  William  Pitt — was  in  favor  of  admitting  the 
papers  of  the  tirst  Congress  of  the  Colonies  held  in  New 
York  the  October  before,  over  which  Timothy  Kuggles  of 
Massachusetts  presided  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  close  of 
the  struggle  he  made  speeches  on  American  questions  liter- 
ally by  the  hundred.  On  the  pages  of  the  .lounials  of  the 
House  of  Lords  are  several  protests  of  the  minority — Rock- 
ingham Whigs — known  to  t>e  by  him,  and  many  others  that 
bear  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  the  same  master  hand  and 
mind.  Of  the  five  great  parliamentary  speeches  prepared 
for  the  press  by  himself,  two  were  on  America ;  and  if  we 
add  to  these  the  letter  to  the  Sherifl^s  of  Bristol  (1777),  we 
have  in  small  space  n<it  only  the  ablest  statement  of  the 
cause  of  the  Colonies  but  a  lx)dy  of  |K}litical  wisdom  and 
philosophy  unequalled  in  our  language. 

*' I  think  I  know  America,"  said  Burke;  **ifl  do  not, 
my  ignorance  is  incurable,  for  I  have  spared  no  pains  to 
understand  it, — and  I  do  most  solemnly  assure  those  of  my 
constituents  who  put  any  sort  of  confidence  in  my  industry 
and  integrity,  that  everything  that  has  been  done  there  has 
arisen  from  a  total  misconception  of  the  object.***  It  was  % 
generally  recognized  fact,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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and  out,  that  Burke's  interest  in  America  was  supreme. 
Lord  North  iuforms  him  in  advance  of  measures  he  intends 
to  bring  id  **as  I  apprehend  you  would  not  choose  to  be 
absent  from  the  House  of  Commons  when  any  material 
que^ttioD  is  proposed  respecting  America." '  Burke,  re- 
ferring to  this  opinion  of  himself,  says:  *'I  am  charged 
with  beingr  an  American.  If  warm  affection  toward  those 
over  whom  1  claim  any  share  of  authority  be  a  crime,  I  am 
guilty  of  this  charge."^ 

The  principles  upon  which  he  acted  are  stated  in  the 
clearest  language.  From  the  first  he  had  given  a  prophetic 
warning.  **A  revenue  from  America  transmitted  hither, 
do  not  delude  yourselves,  you  never  can  receive  it,  no,  not 
a  shilling."  Of  metaphysical  distinctions  and  ahstruct  rights 
he  declares,  "I  hate  the  very  sound  of  them.  The  ques- 
tion with  me  is  not  whether  you  have  a  right  to  render  your 
people  miserable,  but  whether  it  is  not  your  interest  to 
make  them  happy." ^  ''Magnanimity  in  politics  is  not 
seldom  the  truest  wisdom :  And  a  great  empire  and  little 
minds  go  ill  together."*  *'l  do  not  know,"  he  says  in  the 
presence  of  a  hostile  and  angry  house,  **the  method  of 
drawing  up  an  indictment  against  an  whole  people."* 

Burke's  name  seems  to  have  been  for  a  number  of  years 
before  the  New  York  Assembly  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Agency  of  that  Province.  President  Golden  of  the  Council, 
afterwards  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  wrote  under  date  of 
November  11,  1760,  to  John  Pownall,  Secretary  of  the 
Lords  of  Trade,  that  '*the  Assembly  is  not  well  satisfied 
with  their  agent  Mr.  Charles,"  and  tells*  him  that  his  name 
has  been  mentioned  in  that  connection  and  "  would  be  glad 
to  know  his  inclinations  as  to  accepting  the  trouble."' 
About  four  months  afterwards — April  5,  1761 — Cotden 
writer  again  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  Pownall.     He  has 
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changed  his  point  of  view  entirely,  and  now  writes:  "I 
cannot  do  a  greater  fnror  to  the  Province  than  by  inducing 
them  to  appoint  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Burke's  great  merit  to 
be  their  agent,  and  some  others  think  as  I  do."  But  he 
adds:  ** There  is  a  difficulty,  he  is  not  so  much  as  known 
by  name  to  any  person  in  this  place  or  in  what  station  he 
stands.  But  I  ho}>e  the  character  you  have  given  him  and 
his  1>eing  your  friend  will  be  sufficient  to  remove  all  diffi- 
culties.*'^ On  the  12th  of  August,  1761,  he  writes  again, 
st4tting  various  reasons  why  he  has  not  made  greater  prog- 
ress in  his  negotiations  with  the  members,  and  restates  the 
difficulty  about  '^the  unknown  man/'  but  feels  that  the 
secretary's  recommendation  will  have  great  weight.* 

Here  the  matter  seems  to  have  rested  for  some  years. 
It  was  found  that  Mr.  Charles  had  some  friends  in  the 
Assembly  and  was  also  popular  at  Court.  Soon  also  it 
came  out  in  the  official  correspondence  that  the  King  was 
very  much  opposed  to  their  method  of  electing  an  agent, 
that  he  wished  and  urged  that  the  Province  should  be  rep- 
resented by  an  Agent  elected  by  the  Governor,  the  Council 
and  the  Assembly,  instead  of  as  now  by  the  popular  branch 
alone.  This  change  would  virtnally  give  the  appointing 
power  to  the  King  himself. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  17fi9,  Col.  Philip  Schuyler 
moved  that  *' Edmund  Burke  may  be  ap|X}iDted  Agent  for 
this  Colony .*''  The  consideration  of  the  motion  was  post- 
poned three  time^  and  no  record  was  made  of  the  result.* 
A  year  afterwards,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1770,  the 
Speaker  notified  the  Assembly  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert 
Chariea,  late  Agent  of  the  Colony,  whereupon  Edmund 
Burke,  Esq.,  of  London,  was  elected  Agent.*  The  com- 
pensation was  tixed,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Charles,  at  £500 
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ft  year.*  It  was  voted  annually,  and  in  1774  £140  was 
added  for  contingent  expenfios.^  It  was  paid  by  the 
Speaker's  order  on  IHr  Treasurer.  In  fixing  this  sum, 
Burke  could  not  have  been  consulted. 

Of  Burke's  letters  to  the  committees  appointed  to  cor- 
respond with  bim,  only  three  have  been  printed,  and  these 
are  all  that  are  known  to  exist  in  America.  These  pertain 
to  events  in  the  year  1774.  It  is  very  evident  that  he 
wrote  to  the  committee  often,  not  only  in  reply  to  their 
letters  to  him  and  on  matters  pertaining  especially  to  the 
Province,  but  also  in  regard  to  all  American  interests. 

Tlic  week  after  the  hejiring  at  the  Cockpit,  Saturday, 
January  9,  1774,  upon  the  petition  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
fiir  the  removal  of  Governor  Hutchinson  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  Oliver,  where  Mr.  Bancroft  rather  vigorously 
says:  "The  King  insults  the  great  American  Plebeian," 
Burke  wrote  to  the  committee  giving  a  concise  account  of 
the  arguments  in  the  case  —  tells  tbem  that  the  ground  of 
the  petitioners  was  taken  with  skill,  that  it  was  attacked 
with  no  small  ability,  and  then  characterizes  the  spirit  of 
the  whole  affair,  but  without,  however,  making  any  direct 
ailusiou  to  Wedderburne's  personal  attack  upon  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, as  he  did  in  his  account  of  the  scene  in  letters  to  Lord 
Rockingham  and  Charles  Lee.^ 

The  Boston  Port  Bill  received  the  sanction  of  the  King, 
March  30.  On  the  6th  of  April,  Burke  writes  to  the  com- 
mittee and  begins  as  though  the  destiny  of  an  empire 
weighed  upon  his  mind.  **  The  subject  is  ample  and 
serious,"  he  says ;  and  he  gives  an  account  of  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  minJBter — rising  gi-adually  from  liinguor  and 
uncertainty  to  auth{)rity  and  decision — of  the  arguments  on 
both  sides,  and  adds:   "The  popular  current  both  within 


1  Journals  of  Ken*  York  AsNcmblr.  II  Geo,  HI.,  36. 
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doors  and  without  at  present  sets  strongly  against  America. 
There  were  not  wanting  some  few  persons  in  Iho  House  of 
Commons  who  expressed  their  di8ai>proliation  of  the  bill  in 
the  strongest  and  most  explicit  terms.  They  spoke  more 
for  the  acquittal  of  their  own  honor  and  the  discharge  of 
their  consciences  than  from  any  sort  of  hope  of  being  of 
service  to  their  cause."  As  an  enemy  of  arbitrary  power 
he  did  not  forget  to  tell  them  that  the  petition  of  Mr.  Bollao» 
Agent  of  the  Council  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  be  heard  on 
the  bill,  was  denied  <m  the  jtjround  that  no  iigent  could  bo 
authorized  but  by  an  act  of  the  whole  Provincial  Legisla- 
ture and  adds  the  suggestive  warning:  '*To  what  conse- 
quences this  will  lend,  you  gentlemen  are  to  consider."' 

We  have  one  more  letter  to  the  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence. It  is  a  long  one,  written  on  the  2d  of  August, 
1774,  from  the  quiet  shades  of  Beaconsfield.  The  times 
were  gloomy,  but  it  is  cheerful  in  its  tone.  The  King  had 
given  bis  sanction  on  June  22,  1774,  to  what  is  known  as 
the  celebrated  Quel>ec  Bill.  The  bill  was,  with  exception 
of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  clause,  a  retrograde  move- 
ment, in  open  hostility  to  the  spirit  of  English  liberty. 
Burke,  who  opposed  it  in  all  its  stages,  contrived  to  intro- 
duce an  amendment  securing  to  his  constituents  in  New 
York  their  territorial  rights,  and  guarding  them  against  the 
encroiR'hments  of  arbitrary  power  in  the  future.  The  bill, 
Burke  writes,  ha<l  its  origin  in  jealousy  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  English  Colonies  aud  fear  of  what  might  be  the  result, 
and  wjis  an  attempt  to  arrest  their  development  by  hedging 
them  in  by  a  system  of  government,  altogether  foreign  to 
their  ideas  and  "hostile  to  their  English  prejudices  in  favor 
of  lil»erty,"  The  bill  also  made  it  possible  at  any  time  to 
arrest  their  progress  by  leaving  the  boundary  lines  ••cou- 
structiv©,"  so  that  a  ]>ortion  lai^er  or  smaller  of  their  terri- 
tory might  be  annexed  to  Canada,  or  from  lK>th  the  English 
aud  French  Provinces  a  now  one  might  be  carved,  according 
1  Von  8chMck»  W^-ai. 
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to  royal  caprice ;  for  he  found  thiit  in  the  settlement  of 
disputed  lK)UDdaries,  according  to  the  English  practice,  the 
Kind's  will  was  the  last  tribunal/ 

While  the  bill  was  in  committee  and  after  the  report, 
Burke  won'ied  the  Minister  and  the  House  by  his  per- 
sistency. Indeed,  he  carried  his  opposition  beyond  his 
own  powers  of  endurance  and  was  obliged  to  8ay  :  '*I 
declare  myself  incapable  of  arguing  the  question.  I  have 
neither  strength  of  body  nor  energy  of  mind  to  proceed 
at  this  lute  hour."^  Rather  than  allow  him  to  call  John 
Pownall,  Esq.,  —  under  Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  of  whom 
Burke  said  '^no  man  is  more  able  ami  no  man  more  williog 
to  give  you  the  information  you  need" — Lord  North  allowed 
an  amendment  to  be  brought  in.^  The  coraniittee  of  which 
Burke  was  chairman  withdrew,  leaving  the  House  to  amuse 
themselves  as  best  they  might,  and  after  a  time  they  re- 
jiorted  an  amendment  on  the  Iwundary  clause,  the  work  of 
the  chairman,  which  passed. 

The  contest  had  been  so  obstinate  and  persistent  that  the 
King,  whosie  personal  influence  urged  the  bill  through, 
wrote  to  Lord  North  at  !)0  minutes  past  10  A.  M.,  June  11 : 
•*  I  had  thought  that  the  opposers  to  it  would  not  have  been 
so  absurd  as  to  have  debated  it  on  the  report,  but  I  cannot 
think  on  the  third  roading  that  they  can  posHibly  give  fur- 
ther trouble."*  Bui  the  chief  opposer,  Edmund  Burke, 
has  gained  what  he  calls  ** a  tolerable  l>argain,"  and  tells 
his  constituents,  **  Those  who  were  present  congratulated 
tne  as  on  a  great  advantiige,"  Before  closing,  Burke 
acknowledges  an  apparently  complimentary  letter  from  the 
committee  and  answers  a  question:  '"You  undoubtedly 
may  dispose  of  my  letters  as  you  judge  proper.  I  must  in 
this  respect  confide  eutiiely  in  your  prudence,  being  fully 
saiislied  that  the  matter  will  always  direct  you  sufficiently 
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in  what  you  ought  to  conceal,  and  what  to  divulge." 
Of  these  letters  wo  know  nolhing  except  in  a  tew  cases 
the  dates.  On  the  journals  of  the  New  York  Assembly, 
between  January  8,  1772,  and  March  11,  1775,  are  quite  a 
nurnUcr  of  entries  staling  that  the  Committee  of  Correspon- 
dence laid  liefore  the  House  a  letter  or  several  letters  from 
Edmund  Burke,  the  Agent  of  the  Province.  It  is  recorded 
that  these  letters  were  read  and,  together  with  copies  of 
those  written  to  him,  were  ordered  to  he  hiid  on  the  tuhle 
for  the  perusal  of  members.*  It  is  evident  that  this  corre- 
spondence wjis  quite  voluminous  and  would  he  a  valuable 
contribution  to  both  American  and  English  history  as  well 
as  lo  the  biography  of  that  diiitinguished  man. 

The  last  important  act  of  the  Isew  York  Assembly  was 
to  make  an  eifort  in  the  line  of  conciliation.  This  was 
done  as  an  individual  Colony,  wholly  independent  of  the 
other  Colonies  and  without  regard  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. For  weeks  the  members  were  engaged  in  preparing 
a  series  of  papers  that  were  to  embody  the  conservative 
sentiments  of  the  Assembly  and  the  people  of  the  Province. 
At  last,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1775,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  petition  to  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  the 
memorial  to  tlm  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  the  rep- 
reaentution  ancl  remonstrunce  to  the  Coumions  of  Great 
Britain  bo  transmitted  to  Edmund  Burke  with  a  letter 
approved  by  this  House  with  directions  that  he  present  the 
same  as  soon  after  the  receipt  thereof  as  possible.  Burke 
committed  the  petition  to  Lord  Darlmouth,  who  presented 
it  to  the  King.  It  was  a  i)iece  of  such  unblushing  flunky- 
ism  that  it  warmed  the  royal  heart  toward  the  Assembly. 
Col.  Schuyler  had  moved  an  amendment  to  almost  every 
paragraph,  but  could  in  no  way  persuade  the  members  to 
petition  with  the  dignity  of  freemen.*    The  memorial  to  the 
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Lords  was  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  It  had  a 
ditl'erent  tone,  and  after  considerable  ingenious  and  some 
Indicroas  quil)bh'ng  was  rejected. 

On  the  L'ith  of  May,  1775,  Burke  presented  the  Repr^ 
sentation  and   Remonstrance  to  the  Commons.     Although 

o 

be  was  very  ill  that  night,  he  spoke  at  some  length.  He 
said  he  had  a  paper  of  great  importance  ft'om  the  Province 
of  New  York,  a  province  which  yielded  to  none  in  his 
Majesty's  dominions  in  zeal  for  the  prosperity  and  unity  of 
the  Empire,  and  which  had  ever  contributed  as  much  as 
any  in  its  proportion  to  (he  defence  and  wealth  of  the 
whole ;  that  it  was  a  complaint  in  the  form  of  a  romon- 
strance  of  several  acts  of  Parliament,  some  of  which  made 
regulations  subversive  of  the  right  of  English  subjects ; 
that  be  did  not  know  whether  the  House  would  approve  of 
every  opinion  contained  in  that  paper ;  but  as  nothing 
could  be  more  decent  and  respectful  than  the  whole  tenor 
and  language  of  the  remonstrance,  a  mere  mistake  in  opin- 
ion, upon  any  one  point,  ought  not  to  prevent  their  receiv- 
ing it  and  granting  redress  on  such  other  matters  as  might 
l>c  really  grievous,  and  which  were  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  erroneous  opinion.  He  strongly  urged  that 
they  never  had  before  them  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  unhappy  disputes  with  the  Colonies  as  at 
present ;  and  he  conjured  them,  in  the  most  earnest  manner, 
not  to  let  it  escape,  as  possibly  the  like  might  never  again 
return.  He  then  moved  that  the  remonstrance  bo  brought 
in.  The  minister,  Lord  North,  with  that  consummate  tact 
which  never  deserted  hira  —  and  this  time  he  must  have 
struck  in  a  vulnerable  pliice — moved  an  amendment,  which 
was  an  effectual  negative  upon  the  motion,  that  said  Assem- 
bly claimed  to  themselves  rights  derogatory  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  legislative  authority  of  Parliament  as  de- 
clared by  an  act  of  the  0th  of  his  present  Majesty  entitled, 
etc.  It  was  the  Declaratory  Act  turned  against  its  author. 
The  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  186  to  67. 
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That  night,  at  thirty  minutes  past  ten  o'clock,  George  HI. 
wrote  to  Lord  North:  "The  great  majority  in  favour  of 
the  amendment  this  day  shows  how  firm  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  in  the  support  of  the  just  rights  of  their  country,"* 

Burke  undoubtedly  wrote  to  his  constituents  an  accoant 
of  this  interesting  affair,  in  which  he  was  ably  supported 
by  his  colleague  from  Bristol,  Mr.  Henry  Cruger,  an  Ameri- 
can by  birth,  and  by  Charles  James  Fox.  But  few  if  any 
beyond  the  committee  ever  saw  it.  New  York  had  no  far- 
ther use  for  the  Assembly,  as  the  majority  did  not  repre- 
sent the  opinion  of  the  Province.  Yet  about  five  months 
after  its  last  adjournment  we  find  Burke  still  regarding 
himself  as  its  Agent.  Richard  Penn  arrived  in  London  on 
the  14th  of  August  with  the  petition  to  the  King  from  the 
second  Continentid  Congress,  Burke  was  named  among 
others  relied  upon  to  present  it.  Rut  in  a  letter  to  Arthur 
Lee  (Aug.  22,  1775)  in  reply  to  one  notifying  him  of  the 
fact  and  also  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  he  writes  the 
next  day  declining  to  be  present  or  take  any  part.  While 
he  expressed  the  most  cordial  sympathy  with  the  movement, 
he  says  :  "  I  have  bcon  chosen  Agent  b}'  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  New  Y(»rk.  That  Assembly  has  actually  refused  to 
send  deputies  to  the  Congress ;  so  that,  if  I  were  to  present 
a  petition,  in  the  character  of  their  Agent,  I  should  act,  not 
only  without  but  contrary  to  the  authority  of  my  constitu- 
ents ;  and  while  I  act  for  them,  it  is  impossible  for  me,  in 
any  transaction  with  the  boards  or  ministers,  to  divest  my- 
self occasionally  of  that  character.  This,  and  this  onljs  is 
my  reason  for  not  waiting  upon  you."-  Mr.  William  Baker, 
M.  P.,  urged  him,  in  a  long  letter  that  warmed  into  a 
remonstrance,  to  be  present,  but  all  to  no  effect. 

Among  the  things  that  required  the  constant  attention  of 
the  Agent  for  New  York  was  the  long  standing  and  angry 
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feud  ahout  the  **New  Hjimpshire  Gnints."    The  New  York 
^ettlerH    in    the   territory   now   called    Vermont   were   very 
xiDiirb  opposed  to  being  **Chai4ti8ed  with  the  twigs  of  the 
^''ilderness."     Burke,  in  a  letter  already  quoted,  written 
^pril   6,  1774,  proposed  a  Djethod  of  amicable  settlement. 
**  1  bad  bome  conversation  a  few  days  ago  with  Mr.  Pownall, 
on   the  subject  of  the  New  Hampshire  settlers :    he  is  of 
opinion  thai  nothing  can  tend  to  the   speedy  and  happy 
adjustment  of  the  troublesome  matter  so  much  as  to  settle 
it  by  a  commission  composed  of  impartial  persons  nomina- 
ted  by  Act  of  Assembly,  among  which  he  thinks  it  would 
l>e  proper  to  have  Bonie  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Judges 
and  crown  lawyers;  and  that  if  an  act   for  that  purpose 
^rere  framed  agreeably  to  the  general  instructions,  it  would 
receive  countenance  here."* 

Burke,  owing  primarily  to  his  moral  enthusiasm,   was 
^ways  a  shining  mark  for  the  ridicule  and  hatred  of  men 
less  nobly  endowed.     Small  place-men,  unctuous  priests  to 
"Vrhoae  hands  gold  would  stick,  self-seekers  of  every  descrip- 
tion, an  aristocracy  whose  ignorance  could  only  be  measured 
►y   their  love  of  pleasure  and  moral  worthlessness,  pur- 
r«(ued  him  with  a  scornful  malignity  which  has  hardly  been 
Jleled  in  English  history  from  Cromwell  to  Gladstone. 
et»  with  all  his  power  to  strike  hard  blows  and  heap  ridi- 
Ciule  ujwn  measures  he  opposed,  he  always  <lid  ample  justice 
to  men,     No  friend  ever  attempted  or  over  will  attempt  to 
<3raw  a  picture  of  George  Greuville  or  Charles  Tuwnshend 
after  him.     In  ''Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents"  he 
speaks  without  bitterness  of  Lord  Bute  and  the  Duke  of 
Grafton.     So  just  was  his  mind  that  the  reports  of  debates 
in  Parliament  in  the  Annual  Register  seemed  written  by 
the  very  beet  of  reporters,  a  man  who  had  no  opinion  of 
his  own. 

Like  all  that  he  ever  did,  his  acceptimce  of  the  agency 
of  an  American  province  was  the  occasion  of  attacks  from 
>VsaScha«ok,2U. 
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all  sides.  He  was  coDtemptuously  addresed  as  '*  The  Agent 
of  New  York";  was  called  **the  Anioricnn  pensioner," 
**the  hireling,"  and  represented  as  one  rolling  in  the  ill- 
gotten  gains  of  a  dishononihle  but  lucrative  office.  In  our 
own  time,  historiana  of  great  eminence  have  spoken  with 
suspicion  of  the  position  he  occupied.  Lord  Mahon  says  : 
'*  Burke  had  greiitly  impaired  his  influence  at  lea^it  on 
American  questions  by  accepting,  two  years  before,  the 
post  of  Agent  to  the  State  of  New  York  with  a  salary  little 
s^hort  4>f  £1,000  a  year."  '  The  fact  is,  the  salary  was  alM)ut 
half  what  the  tioliic  historian  states  it  to  have  been;  but  it 
is  altogether  too  much  to  believe  that  those  who  voted 
with  Lord  North  on  American  (|uesttons  would  have  been 
influenced  by  any  very  high  moral  sentiments  in  j>oli- 
tics.  If  they  were,  why  did  they  not  also  vent  their  ven- 
geance upon  Richard  Jackson,  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
two  and  twenty  j'cars  (17*>2-1784),  and  at  one  time  agent 
for  three  colonies;  or  upon  John  Garth,  himself  an  M.P., 
and  the  ever-faithful  Agent  of  South  Carolina?  Both  were 
men  of  great  ability  and  influence,  and  both  were  men  of 
personal  integrity  and  unsullied  honor.  But  in  none  of 
these  respects  were  they  superior  to  Burke, 

Mr.  Lecky  say8»  "Burke  had  accepted  with  doubtful 
propnety  the  position  of  paid  Agent  of  New  York.'"*  This 
is  slating  the  subject  mildly.  But  it  is  something  more 
than  a  matter  of  taste ;  and  whatever  the  moral  rule  may 
be  in  such  cases,  the  Ijest  of  men  are  always  willing  to 
allow  a  great  deal  to  one  man  that  they  would  not  trust  in 
the  hands  of  another.  It  is  the  height  of  immorality  to 
apply  the  rogue's  rule  to  all  mankind  because  some  men  are 
dishonest. 

Burke,  whose  moral  instincts  were  clear,  years  after  the 
American  war  (Feb.  24,  1784),  in  reply  to  Major  Scott, 
a  minion  of  Warren  Hastings,  explains  the  duties  and  char- 
acter of  an  agent  in  the  House  of  Commons.     But  all  that 
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remains  of  it  in  the  ParliamentAry  History — and  that  is  the 
only  record  that  has  come  to  light — is  a  personal  avowal. 
**  He  entered,"  sa^'s  the  reporter,  **into  a  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  agency  and  declared  his  surprise  that  any  man 
should  be  ashamed  to  act  in  that  character.  He  said,  not 
that  it  is  any  disgrace  to  a  gentleman  to  confess  himself  an 
Agent  and  to  stand  as  an  Agent  within  these  walls.  He 
had  formerly  stood  in  that  character  when  he  was  Agent  for 
the  Province  of  New  York.  As  such  he  had  negotiated  the 
concerns  of  the  Province  with  the  King's  ministers  in  this 
House  and  in  the  other,  and  had  but  the  language  of  the 
Province  through  him  been  heard  and  attended  to,  perhaps 
he  might  still  have  lieen  Agent  of  the  Province  and  the 
Province  been  a  part  of  the  British  Empire."' 

But  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the  morality,  the 
good  or  bad  taste  of  his  position,  it  can  well  be  said  of  him 
as  Bancroft,  has  said  of  Richard  Jackson,  who  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  under  Grenville,  a  member  of 
Parliament  and  Agent  for  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania:  "He  was  always  able  to  combine  affection 
for  England  with  uprightness  and  fidelity  to  his  American 
employere."'* 

Perhaps  scant  justice  has  been  done  to  the  Assembly  of 
New  York  by  historians.  However  this  may  be,  it  will 
ever  be  a  bright  and  shining  incident  in  their  history  that 
they  had  the  wisdom,  or  the  good  fortune,  to  employ  in 
those  troubled  times  as  their  Agent  in  England,  Edmund 
Burke. 
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tUt'Ts  nnti  *ii,fU .  .       . 

'TiiK  Nkw  Piinsii  JouftNAt  iir  Ciiaiu^ich  Fu>yi>.    a   ^mtxn^st 
rrKDKn  (UrrAiMii  I.kwi«  ani>  Claiim.    tfatafx  DnvU  ttutffr 

CoNOOKU.     John  MrK^n»fry  Hr>rrifi" 

A0CMUOINR0  tir  Tint  WKUT  iNTJtlW.      t'rn^ittrtfk   A.   Qbrr 

KiJUT^n  Biat.ii  AND  iifK  loiiiWAY  L4Xit|iAUK.     ff^wnrrf  K.  JJali\  -      a 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

8EMI-ANNIAL  MKETINO.  APRIL  28,  18M,  AT  THE  HALL  OF  THR 
AMKRICAK  ACAUKMY  oK  AUTS   AND  SCIENCES,  BOSTON. 


The  Society  was  cHltod  to  order  at  10,30  A-  M.,  by 
President  Salisbukv.  In  the  id)Hence  of  the  Secrktakv, 
Chauleh  a.  Chase  was  elected  Seeretary  pro  tern.  The 
records  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  following  members  were  present' : — 
Robert  C.  Wiuthrop,  George  E.  Ellis,  Edward  E.  llale, 
George    F.    Hoar,    James   D.    Uutler,     Nathaniel    Paine, 
Stephen  Salisbury,  P.  Em(»ry  Aldrich,  Sanmel  A.  Green, 

lijah  B.  Stoddard,  .lames  F.  Huimewell,  All)ert  H.  Hoyt, 

dward  G.  Porter,  Keuben  A.  Guild,  CharlcH  C.  Smith, 
mund  M.  Barton,  Lucius  R,  Paige,  Charles  A.  Chape, 
Samuel  S.  Green.  Justin  Winsor,  Henry  W.  liaynes, 
Solomon  Ijincoln,  Andrew  McF.  Davis,  Cyrus  Hamlin, 
J.  Evarta  Greene,  Charles  M.  Lamson,  Henry  S.  Nourse, 
Reuben  Colton,  William  W.  Rice,  ICobert  N.  Toppan, 
Henry  H.  Edes,  Grindall  Reynolds,  James  P.  Baxter, 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  John  McK.  Merriam,  William  E.  Fi>ster, 
Hamilton  A.  Hill,  John  F.  Jameson,  Charles  P.  Bowditch, 
Charles  P.  Greenougb,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Calvin  Stebblns, 
Francis  H.  Dewey,  Charles  J.  Hoadly,  Benjamin  A.  Gould, 
Henry  A.  Marsh,  Edward  F.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Henby  H.  Edes  requested  n  correction  of  the  rec- 
ord of  his  remarks  at  the  annual  meeting.  What  he  said, 
in  substance,  was  this:  That  the  reason  why  the  University 
of  Cambridge   had   not   followed   the  lead   of  Oxford   in 
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priDtiDg  a  general  catalogue  of  her  graduates  [  not  •*  under- 
graduates"] was,  that  an  interesting  volume  of  matricula- 
tions [  not  *'  recolIectioDS  "  ]  containing  the  names  of  some 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Massachusetts  was  missing  from  the 
Cambridge  archives.     He  oflered  the  following  vote  :  — 

Voted:  that  the  Committee  on  Publication  l>e  requested 
to  submit  seasonably  to  the  sevend  authors  a  proof  of  all 
communications  to  the  Society,  whether  oral  or  written, 
which  are  to  be  included  in  any  of  its  publications. 

The  President  stated  that  in  almost  every  ca8e  tho 
remarks  of  the  different  members  who  took  part  were  sub- 
mitted to  Ihem,  but  it  was  possible  that  some  omis.sions 
might  have  taken  place. 

Mr.  Pain'e  said  '*  that  it  is  the  rule  of  the  committee 
to  send  extended  remarks  to  the  different  gentlemen,  and 
that  instructions  to  that  effect  were  given  to  the  printer. 
Brief  remarks  may  not  have  been  sent.'* 

The  vote  of  Mr,  EuEs  was  then  passed. 

The  PitKsiuKNT :  —  **  We  have  with  us  to-day  one  of  our 
oldest  and  most  valued  members,  the  Rev.  Dr.  LuciL's  R. 
Paige,  who  has  made  a  special  exception  and  a  great  effort 
to  attend  the  meeting  to-day.  I  know  it  is  a  great  honor  to 
the  Society  and  a  gratitication  to  its  lueuibers  to  have  him 
present,  and  we  are  glad  that,  he  is  in  such  good  health. 
We  also  have  the  attendance  of  another  venerable  mem- 
ber, the  seventh  oldest  member  of  our  list.  He  has  <:onie 
a  great  distance  t(»  be  present  with  us :  Dr.  James  D,  But- 
LEK,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  tho 
interests  of  our  Society  are  kept  so  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
its  members  at  a  distance." 

The  report  of  the  Council  was  presented  by  the  Secre- 
tary pro  tein.  in  part. 

The  President  called  on  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  to  con- 
tinue the  Report  of  the  Council  in  the  paper  prepared  by 
himself. 
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Dr.  Paioe  : — •<  I  have  been  glad  to  see  ihe  pleasant 
faces  of  our  associates  once  more.  But  as  I  have  not  been 
able  to  hear  one  word  of  the  proceedings,  I  may  therefore 
imk  to  be  excused." 

Dr.  Paioe  then  left,  the  whole  Society  rising  to  do  bim 
honor. 

The  President:  —  *' During  the  reading  of  the  last 
interesting  paper,  the  Society  may  not  have  noticed  the 
entrance  of  our  senior  member,  The  Honorable  Rokert  C. 
WiNTHKOP.  He  came  in  and  seated  himself  in  the  rear  of 
the  room,  but  left  the  meeting  before  the  paper  was 
tinished.  I  thought  it  proper  that  notice  should  be  taken 
of  this  visit,  that  the  Society  might  extend  a  greeting 
to  him;  but  I  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  proceedings. 
lilr,  WiNTHROP  was  elected  a  member  in  1838,  a  period 
'hen  many  of  our  meml>ers  had  not  come  upon  the  stage. 
He  18  followed,  after  an  interval  of  nine  years,  by  Dr. 
Gkoihjk  E.  Ellis  and  Dr.  Edward  E.  Hale.  I  think  that 
it  would  be  graceful  if  the  Society  were  to  take  some  notice 
of  the  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  it  by  our  oldest 
member." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Green  ; — It  was  voted  that 

entry  be  made  on  the  records  of  the  Society,  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Winthrop  was  present  and  the  great  gratification 
it  afforded  to  the  Society,  and  also  that  the  secretiiry 
communicate   an    expression   of  our  gratification   to   Mr. 

WlNTHROP." 

The  President  then  chilled  for  the  report  of  the  Treasu- 
rer. This  was  presented  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Paine,  in 
print. 

Mr.  Edmund  M.  Barton  read  his  semi-annual  report 
as  Librarian. 

Mr.  HoAu: — ■•!  move  that  the  Report  of  the  Council  be 
accepted,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  extended 
to  President  Hall  for  his  uiustcrly  statement  of  the  very 
interesting  subject  with  which    he    has  dealt.     I  am  sure 
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that  this  paper  will  be  carefully  read  by  us  all  when 
it  is  printed.  There  were  some  of  the  sentences  into 
which  I  wanted  to  break  with  applause  as  they  were  read. 
But  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  there  wiis  perhaps  one  thing 
which  would  be  interesting  and  would  add  completeness 
to  his  narrative,  and  which  might  he  inserted  before  it  is 
printed ;  and  that  is  an  account  of  Emerson's  lectures  at 
Harvard  College  towards  the  close  of  his  life.  He  gave 
some  lectures  on  'The  Natural  History  of  the  Intellect,* 
which  were  largely  ethical,  as  was  everything  that  Emer- 
son said.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anywhere  pub- 
lished, even  in  his  biography,  a  good  account  of  that 
experiment,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  interesting  to 
have  an  account  of  it  as  a  fitting  conclusion  to  Dr.  Hall's 
narrative." 

Dr.  BlTTLER :  —  "In  regard  to  the  study  of  Hebrew 
in  Harvard  a  hundred  and  ^fiy  years  ago,  I  have  heard 
of  an  incident  that  may  be  used  as  an  illustration.  In 
Dedham,  there  is  an  old  almanac  in  which  is  told  the 
story  of  the  hazing  of  the  teacher  of  Hebrew,  a  Jew, 
between  the  years  175(5  and  1758.  Certain  student.s  were 
brought  to  trial,  and  some  ran  away,  for  '*  l>ull-riding,"  as 
was  said,  the  Hebrew  teacher." 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Hoar  was  then  passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Henky  W.  Haynes,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  the  Treasurer  for  the  satisfactory  results  he 
had  secured. 

The  Secretjiry  pi'o  (em.  announced  that  the  Council 
recommended  the  following-named  gentlemen  for  member- 
ship ;  — 

Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  Green,  M.D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rev.  William  DeLoss  Love,  Jr.,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

John  Elbridoe  Hudson,  of  Boston. 

RoTKWooD  HoAH,  of  Worcester. 

Ht.  Kev.  Henry  Benjajun  Whipple,  of  Faribault,  Minn. 
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Rev.  William  Jewett  Tucked,  LL.D.,  of  Hauover, 
N.  H. 

Ballots  were  taken  and  the  above-named  gentlemen  were 
elected, 

Hon.  Samuel  A.  Green  :  —  *'  At  the  last  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  this  Society,  on  motion  of  Senator  Hoar,  a  list  of 
Fast  Days  ordered  in  the  early  history  of  the  colonies  of 
Plymouth  and  Mtussachuuetttj  Bay,  was  referred  to  me  with 
the  request  that  I  should  prepare  it  for  publication  in 
to-day's  proceedings.  This  list,  made  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  HoAK,  was  drawn  up  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
8l«te,  from  such  records  as  are  found  in  the  archives  of 
the  Commonwealth.  By  a  clerical  error  the  name  of  Mr. 
Samuel  S.  Gkeen  appears  in  tho  printed  account  of  that 
meeting  us  the  person  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred ; 
but  the  mistake  has  since  been  corrocted.  This  explana- 
tion is  due  in  order  to  show  why  I  make  the  report. 

**  It  is  known  by  some  members  of  the  Society  that  the 
Rev.  William  DeLoss  Love,  Jr.,  of  Hartford,  for  a  long 
time,  has  been  engaged  on  a  work  which  gives  a  list  not 
only  of  Fast  Days  in  Massuchusetts,  but  also  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing Days,  and  includes,  furthermore,  within  its  scope,  simi- 
Ifir  days  in  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire. 
It  is  accompanied  by  a  critical  essay  on  the  causes  leading 
up  to  the  various  occasions  when  they  were  appointed, 
and  forms  an  exhaustive  historical  treatise  on  the  subject. 
As  the  author  intends  to  publish  his  work,  within  a  few 
months  at  the  farthest,  it  seems  hardly  expedient  for  the 
Society  to  print  the  list  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Hoak. 

"I  am  happy  to  add  that  Mr.  Love  is  one  of  the  gentle- 
men just  chosen  to-day  to  our  li^^t  of  membership." 

Mr.  Andrew  McF.  Davis:  —  *'It  is  well  known  that 
several  years  ago  I  presented  a  paper  for  the  consideration 
of  this  Society  concerning  the  Lady-Mowlson  Scholarship 
at  Harvard  College.  It  was  probably  through  the  iuformu- 
tioD  submitted  in  that  paper  that  the  schoiarship  was  re- 
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established  nnd  that  subsequently  the  name  of  Radclifie 
College  wns  adopted  by  the  l^ocicty  for  the  Higher  Instruc- 
tion of  Women,  nt  Cambridge.  At  the  time  this  name  was 
adopted,  there  whs  a  slight  gap  in  the  evidence  as  to  the 
actual  identity  of  the  fatnily-naiue  of  Lady  Mowlson.  I 
think  it  is  proper  to  inform  you  to-day  that  the  gap  has 
been  entirely  clo»ed.  Mr.  John  Ward  Dean,  who  has  taken 
a  great  interest  in  the  development  of  the  matter,  wrote 
not  only  to  Mr.  Waters,  who  was  then  at  work  in  Eng- 
land, but  to  Mr.  Marshall  of  the  Heralds  College,  and  the 
hitter  has  sent  from  London  the  pedigree  of  the  Mowlson 
family.  He  alno  sent  copies  from  entries  In  the  Registers 
of  St.  Christopher  le  Stocks,  London,  which  give  the  mar- 
riage of  Sir  Thomas  Mowlson  to  Ann  Radclifle.  From 
the  dates  therein  given  we  get  some  idea  of  her  age,  for 
there  has  been  nothing;  known  hitherto  which  enabled  ua 
to  judge  how  old  she  was  when  she  made  the  gift.  She 
was  married  in  lti()0»  and  there  is  recorded  the  baptism 
and  l>uriid  of  a  child  in  1H()(>,  so  that  in  l(i43  she  must 
have  been  a  woman  well-advanced  in  years.  Further  than 
that.  Mr.  Marshall  gave  a  reference  through  which  I  was 
able  to  tind  in  the  College  library  a  pedigree  of  the  Rad- 
clitFe  family  in  full." 

Rev.  Dr.  Edwako  E.  Hale  :  —  '*■  I  am  the  person  who  had 
the  honor  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  Harvard 
College  to  what  a  graceful  thing  it  would  be  to  take  this 
original  gift  of  Ann  RadclifFe  and  present  it  as  their  dowry 
U}  Radcliffe  College,  with  compound  interest  of  course, 
from  that  time  to  the  present.  It  requires  only  the  trans- 
fer of  some  forty-three  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  a  consid- 
erable sum,  but  they  will  probably  attend  to  it  at  the 
proper  time  I  !  By  the  death  of  Miss  Sarah  Parker,  of 
Roxbury,  Radcliffe  College  receives  its  first  large  benefac- 
tion in  the  shape  of  a  bequest  of  1150,000." 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Dr.  Butler,  of  Madison,  Wis., 
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on  *«The  New  Found  Journal  of  Charles  Floyd,  a  Sergeant 
ander  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark." 

Mr.  Justin  Winsor  made  the  following  statement  as  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  archives  of  Harvard  College, 
now  in  his  custody,  and  of  date  previous  to  lti05  :  — 

The  Records  of  the  Corporation^  beginning  in  1643,  in 
eight  volumes,  insufficiently  indexed.  Of  the  iirst  and 
third  voluraes,  a  careful  transcript  has  been  recently  made 
by  Mr.  A>drew  McFarland  Davis,  and  given  to  the 
College.  The  second  book  is  missing ;  but  Mr.  Davis 
made  up  a  statement  of  Its  contents  from  other  sources, 
and  this  statement  was  printed  in  1888,  as  No.  27  of  the 
••  Bibliographical  Contributions  of  the  Library  of  Harvard 
University." 

Some  ycnrfl  ago,  four  volumes  of  loose  papers,  pertain- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  to  these  records,  were  arranged 
and  bound  in  President  Sparkh's  time.  Recently,  three 
other  volumes  have  been  made  up  as  supplemeuts.  A 
cuteudnr  with  references  to  historical  authorities,  has  been 
lately  made,  and  bound  in ,  one  volume  with  an  index, 
which  affords  a  key  to  the  entire  series  of  papers  in  these 
seven  volumes.  This  work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  William 
G.  Brown,  the  assistant  immediately  in  charge  of  the 
archives. 

There  are  in  the  archives  some  other  volumes  illustrating 
the  records  of  tlie  Corporation  :  — 

A  small  volume,  **  Benefactors  of  Harvard  College," 
extending  from  lfi36  to  about  the  outbreak  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

A  volume  lettered,  '•Wills,  Gifts  and  Grants,  l<i43- 
1801,"  a  compilation. 

The  •* Donation  Book,  1()3B-1839,"  in  two  volumes, 
constantly  referred  to  in  Quincy's  ''History  of  the  Univer- 
sity/' 

A  more  recent  schedule  marked  *' Donations,  1(538- 
1870,"  not  iMJund,  made  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  at  the  time  secre- 
tary to  President  Eliot. 
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A  volume  of  '*Sewall  Deeds,  1696." 

"Papers  relating  to  Harvard  College,  1698-1700,"  cop- 
ied in  England  by  Henry  Stevens. 

"Papera  eoiiceiiiing  the  Churlestown  Ferry,  1707  — 
1806." 

"Rev.  Dnniel  Williams'  will,  1711,"  printed. 

•'Thomas  Hollis's  letters  to  President  Leverett  and 
others,  1709-1735." 

"ThoauiJ*  IIollis*8  statutes  and  orders  for  his  gifts,  with 
related  papers,  1722-1724." 

»*  Hollis  book,  1718-1774,"  containing  papers  of 
Thomas,  Isnae  and  T.  B.  Hnllia. 

"Records  of  IIki  Diulleiiiii  leeluieship,  1750-1850." 

**  Papers  eoneerniiig  the  philosophical  apparatus  and  the 
professDrnhip  of  Natural   History,  1705-1820." 

**  Three  lettern  from  I.  Mauduit,  couoeruing  the  society 
for  propagating  the  gospel,  1770,  1771." 

**  Papers  conceruiiiff  eustern  lands,  1780-  1835."  These 
are  lands  in  Maine  helongiiig  to  the  College.     2  volumes. 

'•Papers  about  the  Collosje,  from  the  Bowdoin  Papers, 
1780-1783."     Given  by  Robert  C.  Winthrop. 

The  "  Diary  of  Tutor  Flynt,  1707  -  IT.'iO,"  an  old 
parchment -hound  quarto. 

'•President  Leverett's  Book,  17Q7-1723,"  covering 
data  of  his  administration,  including  a  diary. 

"President  Wadsworth's  Book,  1725-173t»,"  of  a  similar 
chanicter. 

There  are  also  two  modem  scrap-books,  in  which  various 
papers  have  been  placed  as  they  came  to  light.  One  is 
called  :  '*  Harvard  College  Miscellaneous  Pai>er9,"  of  which 
the  earliest  paper  is  dated  16i*l.  The  other,  "Scrap 
Book  of  Harvard  College,"  contains  a  paper  called  "Gifts 
to  Harvard  College,  1639-1770";  various  early  deeds 
and  the  engrossed  charter  of  1692  ;  letters  of  Henry  Flynt, 
1719,  1720,  on  gifts  to  the  College  :  the  Ward  Nicholas 
Boylston  Papers,  1800-1822;  pa]>ers  relating  to  the 
cstalo  of  Christopher  Gore,  1«2S-  1836,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  original  charter  of  1650  is  framed,  with  a  protecting 
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curtain,  and  hung  ia  the  libnirian's  room.  A  heliotype  of 
it  was  giveu  iu  the  •*  Record  of  the  250th  Anniversary  of 
the  College,"  in  1886. 

The  Records  of  the  Overneer»,  roughly  iodexcd,  begun 
in  1707,  and  included  in  four  volume!*,  down  to  1805» 

The  Records  of  the  Ti^easxirers  and  Stewards  are  frag- 
mentary. The  Treasurers'  accounts  from  16(59-181*3 
were  found  in  the  .sUbles  of  the  Hancock  House  in  Boston, 
at  the  time  of  its  destruction  ;  but  the  volume  is  too  badly 
damaged  by  mould  to  be  serviceable  in  most  parts,  and  the 
experts  in  restoration  have  declined  to  touch  it.  The 
book  of  the  Treasurer,  Thomas  Brattle,  lti93-1713,  con- 
tains accounts,  letters,  etc.  ''Treasurer's  Letter-books, 
1778-1821,"  in  three  volumes.  This  statement  does  not 
include  what  is  kept  in  the  othce  of  the  Treasurer  in 
Boston. 

The  FacuUf/  Records  begun  in  1725,  and  continued 
in  seven  volumes  down  to  1805.  They  are  roughly 
indexed.  They  afibrd  little  rcs|)ectlng  the  curriculum,  but 
much  about  disciplining  the  students. 

In  addition  to  these  papers,  the  Librarian  has  in  his 
charge  a  large  collection,  known  as  the  University  Collec- 
tion, which  embraces,  for  the  most  part,  printed  matter 
relating  to  the  College,  gathered  from  every  source  and 
itulted  to  illustrate  all  phases  of  the  progress  of  the  College 
and  the  \\(q  of  the  Academic  community. 

Among  the  manuscripts  not  of  an  otlicial  character  in 
this  collection  are  various  sermons  and  records  of  sermons, 
e.g.:  — 

Benjamin  Wadsworth's  sermons,  1711,  1712. 

Notes  of  sermons  by  President  Ijcverett,  1712,  1713. 

Notes  of  sermons  published  at  the  College,  1716-1718. 

Professor  Winthrop's  abstracts  of  sermons  preached  at 
the  College,  1728,   172^, 

There  are  also  in  this  University  Collection  various 
papers  relating   to   President   Dunster,  which  have   been 
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acquired  of  late  years,  and  are  not  a  part  of  the  archives, 

Dunster  manuscripts,  the  earliest  being  papers  signed 
by  him,  March  20,  1640,  and  one  by  Richard  Saltonstall, 
1651.  Some  of  these  papers  have  been  printed  in  the 
Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Vol. 
XXXII.  These  were  given  by  Samuel  Dunster,  of  Attle- 
boro',  in  18«f>. 

Dunster  manuscripts,  given  by  Benjamin  Pierce  in  1846. 
The  earliest  is  a  paper  by  Stephen  Dayc,  the  printer,  1638, 
and  there  are  sundry  other  papers  relating  to  the  early 
Cambridge  press.  These  have  been  used  by  Mr.  Anduew 
MoFakland  Davis  in  a  paper,  **  The  Cambridge  Press  in 
its  Early  Days,"  which  was  presented  to  this  Society  in 
April,  1888.  It  may  be  added  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  original  press,  after  many  wanderings,  is 
now  the  property  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  is  preserved 
in  the  capitol  at  Montpelier, 

The  Collection  given  by  Samuel  Dunster  also  contains 
various  other  manuscripts,  ancient  and  modern,  relating  to 
Dunster  and  his  descendants,  with  his  Bible,  and  other 
hooks  and  tracts. 

Mr.  WiNSOH  also  said  that  it  is  well  to  take  notice  of  a 
late  volume  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission 
(1892,  Vol.  XLV,),  containing  some  new  letters,  found 
among  the  Dartmouth  Papers,  written  h}^  George  111.  dur- 
ing the  American  Revolution.  The  editor  says:  *'Quit€ 
i^cently  Lord  Dartmouth  has  discovered  a  large  mass  of 
other  papers,  many  <>f  which  also  relate  to  Americ^i,  which 
have  been  sent  up  to  Londt)n  for  exarninutioD.  A  report 
ui)ou  these  is  being  prepared  for  a  later  date.**  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Commission  has  already  calendared  a 
large  mass  of  the  Dartmouth  Papers  in  the  ap{>endix  of 
their  Eleventh  Report, 

Mr.  WiNsou  further  remarked  that  he  had  observed  a 
few  alight  tniees  of  Edward  VVinslow's  service,  as  one  of 
Cromwell's   Commisslouers    to    the    West  Indies,    in    the 
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Papers  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  calendared  in  the  appendix 
of  the  13th  report  of  the  same  Commission, 

A  Paper  on  ''(Colonial  Concord  and  its  Burying-grounds" 
was  read  hy  Mr.  Johk  McK.  MErtrtfAM. 

Mr.  Mrhriam  exhibited  the  old  gun  which  beara  the 
Dame  of  Josiah  Merrlam,  and  which  he  supposed  was 
brought  to  this  coualrv  before  tho  buttle  of  Lexinjrton. 

The  President  asked  Senator  Hoak  to  read  a  paper 
which  had  been  sent  by  John  Bellows,  of  Gloucester, 
England.  Mr.  Hoar  prefaced  the  reading  by  referring  to 
Air.  Bellows  as  the  author  of  various  valuable  works, 
and  having  a  great  knowledge  of  the  Roman  antiquities 
in  Britain,  and  the  Roman  occupation  of  Jerusalem.  He 
is  also  a  very  eminent  and  accomplished  naturalist.  On 
one  occasion,  he  went  to  Russia  on  a  commission  from 
tbc  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  was 
received  by  the  Emperor  with  great  cordiality.  His  mission 
was  fruitful  in  lightening  the  burden  of  some  of  the  op- 
pressed races  there. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Ober  on  the  •'Abori- 
gines of  the  West  Indies "  was  read  by  Mr.  Henhy  W. 
Uaynes. 

Rev.  Dr.  Edward  E.  Hale  then  presented  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Giltillan  and  Father  Butler  on  the  subject  of  Eliot*8 
Bible,  and  asked  permission  to  refer  them  to  the  Publishing 
Committee.  They  will  be  found  in  their  place  in  the 
Proceedings. 

Dr.  Hale  then  said  :  —  '•  I  will  take  this  moment  to  say 
that,  thirty  years  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  laying  before 
the  Society  a  list  of  the  pictures  by  White,  who  was  the 
artist  brought  over  by  Lane  in  1585  to  the  unsuccessful 
colony  on  the  Roanoke.  I  had  the  good  fortune,  in  1859, 
to  discover  these  pictures  in  the  British  Museum,  where 
they  were  in  the  Sloane  Collection,  and  called  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  to  the  fact,  which  they  did  not  know, 
that  these  were  original  pictures,  painted  on  this  coutineat 
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twenty-two  years  before  the  settlement  of  Jamestown. 
In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  April,  1860,  I 
expressed  the  hope  that  some  bureau  of  the  government 
might  obtain  possession  of  copies  of  these  pictures.  I 
think  the  Society  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  has  just  obtained  a  complete  set  of  copies, 
which  are  now  in  the  government  archives." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  A.  McF.  Davis,  the  various  papers 
and  communications  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Publication,  and  thanks  were  given  to  the  writers  of  the 
papers. 

Senator  Hoar  asked  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to 
send  a  suitable  communication  to  Mr.  John  Beixows,  of 
Gloucester,  England. 

Mr.  Chakles  J.  Hoadlt  exhibited  a  mutilated  copy  of 
a  papal  hull  by  Urban  VIII.  It  is  said  that  a  Spanish 
ship  brought  a  large  number  of  these  bulls  to  Boston,  and 
that  Mr.  Fleet  bought  them  and  advertised  them  in  Boston 
papers  at  prices  very  much  cheaper  than  they  could  be 
bought  of  the  priests,  and  warranted  to  be  equally  effica- 
cious. Thej'  permitted  the  holder  to  eat  meat  in  Lent  and 
on  every  fast  day,  and  also  to  have  plenary  absolution 
from  all  sins  and  crime,  even  those  reserved  to  the  Holy 
See,  except  heresy.  The  bull  is  in  old  Spanish,  There  is 
a  note  about  this  bull  on  page  :!54  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  second  edition  of  Thomas's  **  History  of  Printing." 
In  the  archives  of  Connecticut  (  War^  V.  280),  there  is 
another  of  these  with  an  account  of  work  done  on  Fort 
Edward  during  the  French  war  written  on  the  back  of  the 
pa{}er.     The  end  of  both  of  them  is  missing.' 


>Tb«  b«adiDgaQ<i  title  of  the  bull  are  as  follows:— 

ijVINTA   PRKDlCACtOH   DK  LA   DBCIMA  QVABTA  CONCKSfllOK  OK 

Vrbamo  Octavo. 
Bolte  de  la  Santa  Crozada,  conc^ida  por  ia  Santida  de  Vrbano  VIII.  dc 
feUce  ivi'orUaclon,  para  todoa  los  Flcle*  ChrisllaiiO!<,Tt»riDo^,  estudtt-*.  y  habi- 
UutiM  eo  la«  Proviucias  de  N«a«va  K»p«na,  v  (^lIpiDa*,  aiOvUs  al  Key  oue^tro 
Mfkor  DoQ  Felipe  Quintu.  coo  gnHulea  tadul^encfa«,  ptra  tocorro  de  U  tfuerra 
oontn  lnflel«t. 
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Mr.  WiNROR  :  —  •*  1  once  made  a  reference  to  that,  und 
the  Catholic  papers,  eapcoially  in  Baltimore,  said  that  no 
such  bull  could  ever  have  existed.     I  am  jrlad  to  see  it." 

Hod.  Samuel  A.  Green  : — "One  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble instances  of  two  different  pronunciations  of  a  geograph- 
ical word  is  the  name  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  one  of 
which  comes  from  (he  French  and  the  other  from  the  Eng- 
lish. Original  settlers  from  the  Louisiana  Territory  pro- 
nounced it  Arkaawrttr;  while  those  from  the  North  ad  led 
it  ArkanAcf.s.  and  in  the  State  itself,  the  pntctice  has  not 
been  uniform,  although  within  ten  or  fifteen  years,  an  act 
has  been  passed  declaring  the  pronunciation  to  be  Arkan- 
saw,  I  have  inquired  many  times,  in  that  State  in  regard 
to  the  matter;  and  even  at  Little  Rock,  the  capital,  there 
iij  n  diversity  of  pronunciation.  When  Governor  Dallas 
was  Vice-President,  and  so  president  of  the  Senate,  ho 
used  to  introduce  the  one  senator  or  the  other  as  the 
gcnllemau  from  ArkaQji(r.<f  or  Arkaimaiv  according  as  tho 
gentleman  himself  used  to  pronounce  the  name.'* 

During  the  meeting,  conversational  remarks  were  made 
by  \fessrs.  Justin  W'rx.son,  Edwakd  E.  Hale,  Georoe 
F.  HoAK,  James  D.  Butler  and  Hamilton  A.  Hill. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 

The  Society  dined  at  the  Parker  House,  at  2.30  o'clock, 
by  iDvitation  of  the  members  living  in  Boston  and  its 
vicinity. 

CHARLES  A.  CHASE. 

Seereiarj/  pto  Semporr.^ 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL, 


The  inside  history  of  the  Sociel y  for  the  piml  six  mouths 
18  tolti  in  the  reports  of  the  Lihrarian  ktkI  Treasurer,  which 
are  presented  herewith. 

The*  committee  appointed  at  the  Octolier  meeting  to 
secure  an  enlargeinenl  of  our  chartered  privileges,  attended 
to  their  duties  with  such  promptness  and  success  us  to 
secure  the  passage  hy  the  Leuielature,  of  the  following 
Act;  — 

[Chap.  o4.] 
Aw  Act  to  autqoiuze  the  amkrican  antiijuarian   societt  to 

HOLD    ADDmONAL    REAL    ANI»    PEUSWNAL    K5TATE. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  (itt  follows: 

Sectiok  1.  The  American  Auti(|uariau  Society  is  hereby 
authorized  to  hold  real  and  personal  estate,  in  additiou  to  books, 
papers  and  articles  iti  itA  cubinet,  to  au  amount  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  Ihuuband  dollars. 

Section  2,  Ttiis  net  sbalt  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
[Apjyroced  Fehruarif  26,  2S!f4.] 

The  following  members  of  the  Society  have  been  re- 
moved by  death  : — 

Francis  Parkman,  Charles  H.  Bell,  George  W.  Ghlldsi 
Isaac  Smucker,  WiIIImtii  F.  Poole,  and  Andres  Aznar 
Perez,  of  Mt^rida.  Yuratan,  a  forcii^n  member.* 

Francis  Parkman  wa.^*  horn  in  Boston,  September  Ifi, 
1823.  For  a  century  and  a  half  his  family  name  has  been 
familiar  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  each  a:eueration  it  has  been 


^The  notice  of  Mr.  Parkmau  waH  conirlbute<l  by  Mr.  J.  Evurto  Oreone; 
tbal  of  Mr.  Poolu.  by  Mr.  Samuel  8.  Oreon;  that  of  Mr.  Peres,  by  Prcttkleut 
8u)ii!>I>ury ;  the  oihei>  bv  Mr,  Cba»c. 
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borne  by  useful  and  honored  men.  His  great-grandfather, 
the  Rev.  Elw!ne/.er  Parknian,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1721,  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Westborough  for  fifty- 
eight  years,  much  esteemed  as  a  preacher,  and  re^jpected  for 
his  piety,  benevolence,  wisdom,  and  dignity  of  character. 
His  son,  Francis  Parkman's  grandfather,  was  a  successful 
merchant  in  lioston,  and  his  son,  the  father  of  the  historian, 
the  Rev.  Francis  Parknian,  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  class 
of  1807,  was  the  minister  of  the  New  North  Church  in  Bos- 
ton and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Harvard  professorship  of 
pulpit  elocjuence  and  pastoral  care,  now  known  as  the  Park- 
man  professorship.  On  his  mother's  side  Francis  Parkman 
could  trace  his  descent  from  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  the  most 
eminent  of  the  early  ministers  of  Massachusetts. 

Francis  Parkman,  as  a  boy,  seemed  to  lack  vigor,  so  that 
for  his  health's  sake  it  was  thought  best  for  him  to  live  for 
some  year^  ut  the  home  of  bis  maternal  grandfather  in 
Mcdford,  near  the  border  of  that  untamed  tract  of  rock  and 
forest  known  of  late  as  the  Middlesex  Fells.  Roaming  in 
this  wild  region  and  pursuing  the  small  game  which  abound- 
ed there,  he  doubtless  acquired  the  love  of  nature  and  open 
air  life  which  was  a  valuable  part  of  his  equipment  for  the 
work  which  he  early  planned  and  executed  at  length,  sur- 
mounting unusual  difficulties  with  a  steadfast  resolution  as 
extraordinary  as  the  splendid  success  which  crowned  his 
labors. 

With  health  improved,  he  returned  to  Boston,  entered 
the  school  since  known  as  Cbauncy  Hall,  and  passed  thence 
to  Harvard  College  io  1840.  It  is  said  that  so  early  as  his 
Sophomore  year  he  had  formed  the  purpose  of  writing  a 
history  of  the  French  and  Indian  war.  It  is  certain  that  his 
conduct  was  such  as  it  would  have  been  if  wisely  planned 
to  tit  him  for  the  execution  of  such  a  purpose.  One  of  his 
sutnmer  vacations  was  spent  on  the  Magalloway  River  in 
northern  Maine,  where  he  made  acquaintance  with  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  eastern  Indians,  and  the  condi- 
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tions  under  which  expeditionzj,  hostile  or  peaceful,  were 
made  in  New  England  when  most  of  it  was  a  primeval 
wilderness.  Another  vacation  was  given  to  Lake  Ge«»rge 
and  Lake  Cbaniplaiu,  on  whose  waters  and  shores,  the  scenes 
of  many  events  of  which  he  was  to  he  the  historian,  he  roved 
and  camped. 

An  injury  received  in  1843  from  an  accident  in  the  gym- 
nasium compelled  him  to  suspend  his  studies  at  Harvard, 
and  he  spent  a  year  in  European  travel,  visiting  Gibraltar 
and  Malta,  places  where  instructive  and  inspiring  reminders 
of  the  great  struj;":le  which,  hegun  in  Virt^itiia,  convulsed 
the  old  as  well  as  the  new  world,  were  before  his  eyes.  In 
Rome  he  lodged  for  some  time  in  a  monastery  of  the 
Passionist  Fathers.  By  personal  associations  with  them 
through  his  sympathetic  temper  and  his  strong  purpose  to 
know  the  roots  of  events*  and  the  soil  in  which  they  grew, 
ho  learned,  as  he  could  not  from  books,  to  comprehend  the 
spirit  of  those  great  religious  and  missionary  orders  which 
the  Roman  Church  has  employed  so  efficiently  in  its  vac^t 
designs.  From  this  journey  Mr.  Parkman  returned  in  sea- 
son to  be  graduated  with  bis  class  in  1844. 

After  le^iving  college  Mr.  Parkman  began  his  studies 
for  the  bar,  Itut  did  iwt  pursue  them  long.  In  the  spring  of 
184<>  he,  with  his  kiiismuii,  t^uincy  Adams  Shaw,  started  on 
an  expedition  to  the  far  west,  not  for  adventure,  but  for 
study  of  the  Indians  of  that  region,  as  a  further  prepai^ation 
for  his  life  work.  They  followed  for  hundreds  of  miles  the 
trail,  already  distinctly*  defined,  of  emigrants  to  Oregon,  and 
then,  turning  aside  from  the  beaten  track,  joined  a  band  of 
Sioux  Indians,  living  with  them  in  their  camps,  ranging  with 
them  in  their  expeditions  over  the  region  including  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  K<tcky  Mountains,  the  Black  Hills,  and 
the  valleys  of  the  Platte  and  the  upper  Missouri.  Here,  in 
a  region  unchanged  since  the  discovery  of  the  continent  by 
Europeans,  and  with  a  people  whoso  customs  and  mode  of 
life  had  suffered  scarcely  any  change  except  those  incident 
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to  the  acquisition  of  the  horse  as  a  domcBtic  animiil,  these 
young  men  bad  opportunities  of  Htudying  the  Iiidiiin  char- 
acter ID  its  primitive  oonditiouH,  which  a  very  few  years 
later  were  imposttihte.  The  advautages  of  this  excursion 
were  inestimable  to  the  historian,  but  it  had  its  penalty  too, 
for  its  hardships  and  exposures  permanently  impaired  his 
health. 

The  narrative  of  this  expedition  was  first  told  in  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  Knickerhncker  Marfaziue  innler  the  title  of 
''The  Oregon  Trail,"  and  these  artii-lcs  collected  made  Mr. 
Parkman's  first  published  volume,  wlilcli  appeared  in  1847. 
Havinir  thus  gained,  as  he  says,  in  the  wild  regions  of  the 
north  and  west,  by  the  t«mp  fire  and  in  the  canoe,   **a 
familiar  acquairitanoe  with  the  men  and  the  scenery  of  the 
wilderness,"  he  was  so  far  equipped  for  his  great  task,  and 
fee  at  once  began  further  preparation  by  the  study  of  the 
cJoset,  gathering  material  for  the  first  of  his  series  of  his- 
torical works,  althoii*]jh  the  period  ;ind  the  events  of  which 
'*     treats  were  the   last  in  liistoricu]   order.     Ttiis  work  was 
^'*clerlaken  and  accon)plishe<i  amid  difficulties  which  only 
'^o  most  heroic  resolution  could  surmount.     '*  For  alx>ut 
't*»-o©  years,''  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  'Mhe  light  of  day 
''^^•'S  insupportable  and  every  attempt  at  reading  or  writing 
"*-*«iiplelely  debarred."     Yet  the  necessary  documents,  com- 
P^'ising  thousariils  of  manusrript  pages  of  lettei*s,  journals, 
''^J'lorts  and  ili.s(>atches,  scattered  in  numerous  public  offices 
"^      Europe  and  America,  were  collected,  with  printed  ma- 
''^**ial  also,  wherever  it  could  be  found,  and  the  whole  care- 
'^^  1  ly  sifted,  the  work  composed  and  dictated  to  an  aman- 
^'^■iBis.     Under  these  hard  conditions  ^'The  Conspiracy  of 
*^ontiac,"  published  in  two  volumes  in  18.51,  was  produced. 
Eiit  be  had  overtasked  himself  and  a  long  period  of  rest 
'•^'^m  this  exhausting   lalnir  was  imperative.      In    1S.54,   he 
^^^^ught  a  place  on  the  shore  of  Jamaica  Pond,  in  the  town 
^^   West   Roxhury.   now  a  part  of  Boston,  and  occupied 
Wmaelf    chietly    with    his   garden.     Like    another   famous 
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AmericiiD  histoiinn^  he  cultivated  roses,  and  he  also  experi- 
mented in  the  hybridization  of  tiowers,  producing  several 
new  varieties,  one  of  which  Is  known  to  lYotaoists  as  Lilinm 
Parkmanni.  During  thia  interval  he  made  his  only  essajTi 
in  fiction,  the  novel  "'  Vassnll  Morton."  His  cxi>crience  in 
gardening  at  Jamaica  Plain  prompted  the  production  some- 
what inter  of  liis  **  Book  of  R(»se8,"  published  in  1806, 

III  1858  Mr.  Piirkman's  health  was  so  far  recovered  that 
he  was  encouraged  lo  resume  his  historical  labors,  and  in 
that  year  he  visited  Europe  to  collect  material  in  the  public 
archives  for  his  work.  His  design  had  by  this  time  ex- 
panded so  as  to  comprise  a  history  of  the  whole  struggle 
between  France  and  England  for  supremacy  in  the  new 
world.  Later  journeys  with  the  same  purpose  were  made 
during  the  next  thirteen  years. 

lu  18»».'j  was  publi.shed  *'  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New 
World,**  relating  the  voyages  and  settlements,  established  or 
attempted,  by  Frenchmen  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
first  years  of  the  seventeenth,  in  Florida,  Acadia  and  on 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Two  years  later  was  published  '*  The 
Jesuits  in  North  America,"  a  story  of  marvellous  interest,  in 
which,  though  the  parts  of  the  colonist  and  the  soldier  wore 
full  of  peril,  hardship  and  suffering,  the  soldier  of  the  cross 
foirly  (»ut-did  his  brotlier  of  the  sword  in  daring,  endurance 
and  self-dcvolion.  Next,  in  1869,  came  **The  Discovery 
of  the  Great  West,''  treating  of  the  explorations  of  La  Salle 
and  others  in  the  I'egiou  of  the  great  lakes  and  of  the  Missis- 
aippi.  *•  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada"  followed,  dealing 
with  the  |>oriod  twtween  1*553  and  lt>80,  and  the  endeavor 
of  monarch  and  ecclesiastics  to  reproduce  in  the  wilds  of 
Canada  the  feudal  system  of  the  old  world.  Three  years 
later  was  publisht^l  **  Count  Frontenac  and  New  France 
under  Ltujis  XIV.'*;  in  1884,  '*  Montcalm  and  Wolfe"; 
aD(l  in  1898,  »*A  Half  Century  of  Conflict."  which  last 
fills  up  !hc  interval  U*lw<Kvn  the  two  pi*ecoding,  and  thus 
coiuplotos  the  scriea,  iu  which,  from  fis  l>egiuning  with  the 
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**  Pioneers"  to  the  last  convulsive  throe  in  the  **  Conspiracy 
of  Pontiac,"  the  story  of  the  great  effort  to  make  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America  a  new  Franco,  one  of  the  most 
nionicntouH  and  interentinj^  pnssagen  in  human  history,  is 
told,  as  such  a  story  ought  to  be,  with  fidelity  and  com- 
pleteness which  satisfy  the  critical  student,  and  with  such 
skill  in  marshalling  the  facts  and  persons  and  such  chnrm  of 
style  as  to  fascinate  every  reader. 

Besides  this  great  work,  which  places  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  American  historians,  Mr,  Parknmn  wrote  occa- 
sionally for  the  Chrifttian  Examiner^  the  N'orth  American 
Reineiv  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  his  latest  published 
work,  1  believe,  bein^  a  serial  for  the  last  named  magazine 
on  '*  Feudal  Knights  of  Acadia,"  The  conservative  tem- 
per of  his  mind  appears  in  an  article  in  the  North  Ameri~ 
can  Review,  in  1878,  on  '*Tbe  Failure  of  Universal  Suf- 
frage," and  in  a  pamphlet,  puFilished  five  years  later,  giving 
**  Some  of  the  Reasons  ujminst  Wnnum  Siifirajre,'* 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  critical  estimate  of  Mr.  Park- 
man's  literary  achievement.  It  is  enough  to  suy  that  ho 
chose  a  theme  of  unsurpassed  interest  and  historic  impor- 
tance, fascinating  in  its  scenery — ])eauliful  yet  savage,  full 
of  suggestions  of  mj'stery,  of  terror  or  allurement — in  its 
strangely  contrasted  personages,  in  its  singular  variety  of 
roniunlic  and  heroic  action,  in  its  momentous  conseijuences 
in  fixing  the  destiny  of  this  continent  and  its  people,  and  in 
that,  with  all  its  important  relations  to  the  past  and  future, 
it  is  in  a  sense  an  historical  episode,  having  a  distinct  be- 
ginning, course  and  end,  so  that  the  ntirrative  is  rounded 
»nd  complete;  that  he  prepared  himself  for  his  work,  not 
only  by  exhaustive  study  of  documents  and  archives, 
but  by  making  himself  fjirniliarly  acquainted  with  the 
men  and  the  scenery  (ff  thi^  wildorneHH  ;  tltat  he  dealt  with 
his  materials  with  sympathetic  as  welt  as  historic  insight,  so 
that  tlie  authenticity  of  liis  narrative  is  unf|uestionable  ;  that 
his  story  is  so  constructed,  and  told  in  a  style  so  clear  and 
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vigorous  as  to  satisfy  all  the  lequireraenta  of  literary  art, 
<.:anjbining  the  charm  of  Herodotus  with  the  philosophic 
scope  of  Thucydides.  This  portion  of  the  domnin  of  his- 
tory he  has  won  for  himself  and  holds  by  rm  indefeasible 
title  for  all  tiino,  for  it  is  impossiblp  that  any  future  writer, 
however  hrilliautly  endowed^  should  t>e  qualified  to  set  up  a 
valid  claim  as  his  rival. 

Mr.  Parkman  was  elected  a  me[ul»er  of  this  Society  at 
the  Semi-Annual  Meetio";  in  October,  1865. 

Mr.  Parkman  was  for  a  short  time  a  professor  in  the 
Bussey  Institute  of  Harvard  University,  was  from  18*58  to 
1871  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  and  from  1875 
to  1888  a  member  of  the  corporation.  He  was  for  u  time 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  He 
received  ttie  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard  University  in 
1889,  from  McGill  University  in  Canada  in  1879,  and  from 
Williams  College  in  1885. 

Mr.  Parkman  married  in  1850,  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Dr.  .Jacof)  Bigek>w  of  Boston,  who  died  in  1858,  leaving 
two  daughters,  who  survive  their  father. 

In  person  Mr.  Parkman  was  tall  and  spare,  with  clearly 
cut  features,  giving  the  impression  ot  intellectual  jx)wer, 
keenness  of  perception,  and  strength  and  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose. He  was  in  general  somewhat  reserved  in  manner, 
hut  gonial  in  his  intercourse  with  trusted  friends. 


Charles  Henry  Bell,  LL.D.,  born  in  Chester,  N. 
H.,  Nov.  18.  182:5,  died  at  Exeter  in  that  State,  Nov.  11, 
1893.  He  was  the  youngest  of  ten  thiUli^n  of  John  and 
Persis  Thorn  Boll,  and  on  his  father's  side  was  descended 
from  the  Scotch-Irish  refugees  who  sought  this  country  in 
the  ejirly  part  of  the  last  century,  and  of  whom  a  colony 
settled  the  town  of  Londonderry  in  New  Hampshire,  tind- 
ing  there  a  liaven  of  rest  which  they  failed  to  obtain  in 
some  parts  of  Massachusetts.  Fitted  for  colleo^e  at  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  he  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
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lege  in  1^4.  He  embraced  the  profession  of  law,  and 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  practised  with  great  success 
in  his  native  town  and  in  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  removing, 
however,  in  1854,  to  Exeter,  which  continued  to  be  his 
home  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  For  ten  yeiira  following 
185G,  he  served  as  solicitor  of  the  county  of  Rockingham, 
and  in  18G8,  although  his  practice  was  large  an<l  Uicrative, 
he  withdrew  from  active  practice  to  give  hh  lime  to  literary 
and  other  avocations.  The  Hon.  Jeremiah  Smith,  a  former 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire,  says : — 

**As  a  jury  lawyer,  Mr,  Bell  differed  widely  from  most 
of  the  men  then  recognized  as  leaders  of  the  bar.  They 
were  largely  men  of  strength  and  character,  but  they  had 
inherited  from  the  preceding  generation  some  undesirable 
ways.  From  an  early  day,  the  demeanor  of  opposing 
counsel  toward  each  other  had  generally  been  brusque  and 
sometimes  rough.  The  treatment  of  witnes^et*  on  cross- 
examination  was  often  very  objectionable.  In  addresses  to 
the  jury,  prolixity  was  the  order  of  the  day.  For  a  long 
lime,  there  had  been  no  rule  of  court  limiting  the  length 
nf  the  closing  argument,  and  the  custom  wan,  with  one  or 
two  noUible  exceptions,  to  discuss  each  case  at  inordinate 
length,  dwelling  on  every  minute  point.  In  till  these  re- 
bpects,  Mr.  Hell  had  the  independence  lo  dilFcr  from  the 
usages  and  tra<litions  of  the  bur.  He  never  faih'd  in  cour- 
tesy. An  observer  might  have  well  applied  to  him  the 
remark  which  Richard  H.  Dana  made  in  reference  to  the 
eminent  Massachusetts  lawyer,  Franklin  Dexter:  *He 
eeenis  to  be  a  gentleman  practising  law,  and  not  a  mere 
lawyer.'  Mr.  Bell  treated  everyone  in  the  court-room 
with  the  same  civility  that  he  exhibited  towards  his  equals 
in  social  life." 


Mr.  Bell  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  Stiite  Legis- 
lature in  185H,  and  received  the  rare  honor  of  being  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  in  his  first 
term  of  office.  He  was  elected  in  each  of  the  two  follow- 
ing years,  and  in  1860,  served  as  Speaker.  He  was  Stale 
Senator  in  18ti3  and  1864,  and  was  President  of  the  Senate 
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in  the  latter  year.  He  was  a  member  of  the  lower  branch, 
also,  in  1872  and  1873. 

In  Mnrch,  1870,  the  Governor  of  the  State  appointed 
Mr.  Bell  ns  United  States  Senator.  Senator  Wadleiglj's 
term  had  expired,  and,  under  u  new  constitution  of  the 
State,  the  Le/rislalure  would  not  assemble  until  June.  The 
right  of  the  Governor  to  make  the  appointment  under  the 
circuuistanoes  was  direputcd  at  Washington,  and  the  earnest 
debate  which  arose  in  the  Senate  continued  for  several 
days,  resulting  in  Mr.  Bell's  admission  by  vote  of  35  to  28, 
At  the  repuhlican  State  convention  in  1880,  his  name  was 
brought  forward  for  the  office  of  Governor,  which  had  t>een 
6Ued  by  his  father  in  1828,  and  by  his  uncle  Samuel  in 
1819.  He  received  the  honor  of  a  nomination  by  accbima- 
tion,  which  was  followed  by  his  election  in  November  fol- 
lowing, when  he  received  more  votes  than  had  ever  before 
been  east  for  any  candidate  at  a  New  Hampshire  election. 
He  presi<led  over  the  convention  which  assembled  in  1889 
to  amend  the  constitution  of  his  native  State.  In  1881,  he 
received  from  his  alma  mater  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  Phillips  Academy  from  1879,  and  was 
its  president  at  the  time  of  tiis  death. 

The  Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain,  a  classmate  and  life-long 
friend  of  Goveriior  Bell,  says  that  **  his  character, —  open, 
sincere,  iiianl}'  and  junt, —  was  united  with  exceptional 
al)ilitieH,  harmonious,  symmetrical,  easily  working  and  ever 
at  command."  (lovernor  BeH's  time,  after  his  retirement 
from  the  practice  of  Iaw%  when  not  engagetl  in  the  public 
service,  was  devoted  to  literature  and  history,'  and  ou  this 


I  The  following  liitt  Includes  the  principal  hlMlorlcftl  wrltlnipi  and  occhkIodaI 
■ddreN»e)  of  Mr.  Hell:  — 

Thk  Lip-r  ok  William  M.  Uichakdson,  LL.D.,  1S<t9. 

AM  AUDKE08   AT  THK   LaYIKG  OK  THR  COKNKIt-ST'ONK  OK  THR  ROBINSON 

Fkmalk  Skminauv,  Kxetkk,  N.  H.,  184t8. 
Thk  Adi»rk88  at  tub  Cknte.vnial  or  Dkbry,  N.  H.,  IMDu 
Mkn  and  TiiiNua  of  Exetkb,  N.  II.,  187L 

EXKTRK   I.\   1776. 

The  Whbelwriuht  Died,  1876. 
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point.  Judge  Chnmberlaiii  adds:  ''Few  writers  have  pos- 
seAsed  in  the  same  degreean  almost  intuitive  knowled^ce  of 
the  sources  of  liistory,  or  the  power  of  prrouping  materials, 
or  of  estimating  their  values,  or  of  perspicuously  presenting 
them ;  nor  can  I  doubt  that  had  be  sooner  entered  the  field 
of  historicat  investigation,  and  devoted  his  rare  powers  to 
some  work  which  would  have  called  them  forth,  he  would 
have  held  a  high  place  among  American  historians/' 

Mr.  Hell,  in  1847,  married  Miss  Sarah  A.  Oilman, 
daughter  of  Nicholas  Gilman  of  Exeter,  who  died  in  1850, 
leaving  two  daughters.  In  lti<>7f  he  married  Mary  E., 
daughter  of  Harrison  Gray.  Esq.,  of  Boeton,  and  widow 
of  Joseph  T.  Gilman,  who  was  his  first  wife's  brother.  His 
membership  in  this  Society  dat^d  from  October  21,  1868, 

George  W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia,  died  in  that  city 
on  Fcliruary  3,  1^94.  The  publisher  of  a  daily  newspa|^r 
Qf  a  very  large  circulation,  it  was  not  as  such  that  he  was 
best  known,  but  as  the  aian  whoso  income  from  that  source 
eualded  him  to  perform  acts  which  made  his  name  familiar 
in  both  hemispheres,  and  secured  for  himself  a  circle  of 
friends  which  a  monarch  might  desire  but  could  never 
attain.  Born  in  Baltimore  in  1829,  he  entered  the  naval 
service   by  enlistment  at    the  age  of  thirteen  years,   but 
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remained  there  but  thirteen  months.  At  the  age  of  fifteen, 
we  find  him  in  Philadelphia,  &h  shop^boy  in  a  bookstore. 
His  zojii  and  intelligunce  wt)n  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  his  employer,  who  very  soon  deputed  him  to  attend  and 
make  purchases  at  the  trade  sales  of  l^ooks,  which  were  theo 
annually  held  in  New  York  and  Boston.  Frugal  by  nature 
he  saved  enougli  from  his  earnings  in  four  years  to  set  up 
in  business  in  a  small  way,  by  himself,  hut  before  he 
beciime  of  age,  or  in  1849,  he  was  admitted  to  the  pul)lieh- 
ing  iirm  of  R,  E.  Peterson  &  Co.,  which  afterwards  ac- 
quired a  wide  reputation  under  the  new  name  of  Childs  & 
Peterson.  One  of  the  first  works  issued  by  the  new  firm 
was  Doctor  Kane*s  *'Arctic  Explorations."  Mr,  Childs's 
practical  business  em  rgy  led  him  to  advertise  this  work 
very  widely,  in  advance  of  its  publication,  and  also  took 
him  to  New  Voik  City  to  secure  orders  from  the  trade. 
Of  tliis  visit,  he  writes:  *'Tlie  largest  house  would  only 
give  mo  a  small  order.  'Mr.  Childs,'  they  said,  'you 
won't  sell  more  than  one  thousand  altogether.'  They 
ordered  at  first  only  one  hundred  copies,  but  soon  after 
Bent  for  tive  hundred  more  to  meet  the  demand.  Within 
one  year  after  the  publication,  we  paid  Doctor  Kane  a 
copyright  of  nearly  seventy  thousand  dollnrs."  Parson 
Brownlow\s  book  was  so  well  advertised  that  50,000  copies 
were  sold  before  publication.  Doctor  Allibone's  **  Diction- 
ary of  English  and  American  Authors,"  was  dedicated  to 
Mr.  ChildH,  to  whom  the  author  expressed  gratitude  for  his 
energy  and  aid.  Many  other  r>otable  and  valuable  works 
were  issued  by  Childs  and  Peterson.  In  I8G0,  the  copart- 
nership was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Childs  was  for  alxuil  a  year 
a  member  of  the  well-known  firm  of  J.  B.  Lijipincott  & 
Co.,  but  in  I8()i,  he  is  again  found  doing  business  for  him- 
self, and  on  a  scale  of  which  he  could  have  little  dreaaicfl 
in  his  modest  quarters  twenty-five  years  hefore. 

The  PuUit:  Ledtjer  newspaper  wtjs  founded  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1«36,  by  three  journeymen  printers  from  New  York. 
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Conducted  on  correct  principles  and  a  moral  Imsis,  it 
attained  a  very  large  local  circulation,  and  was  tor  a  long 
time  very  protitnl>lo.  It  was  sold  at  one  cent  a  copy,  but 
M'itb  the  great  advance  in  the  cost  of  paper  during  the  war, 
it  came  to  paas  that  each  unpriiited  bheet  cost  more  thun 
was  received  for  it,  and  the  other  expent^es  of  publication 
exceeded  the  receipts  from  advertising,  and  it  was  losing 
money  at  the  i*ate  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
fiollars  a  year.  Ai  this  juncture*  in  Decemlier,  ltt*i4, 
Mr.  Childs,  with  the  aid  of  A?ithony  J.  Drexel,  pur- 
chased the  property.  From  necessity,  he  douiiled  the 
price  of  the  pa|)or  and  advanced  the  rates  for  advertising. 
He  employed  the  best  talent,  and  for  several  years  gave 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  of  his  own  time  daily 
to  the  work  of  raising  the  pu]')er  to  a  high  plane.  In 
these  days  of  sensational  journalism*  it  is  an  tigreeable 
relief  to  look  ujion  such  n  paper  as  The  Public  Lethjer^ 
and  a  duty  as  well  as  a  pleasure  to  express  our  respect  for 
the  mau  who  reflected  his  own  character  in  its  colunms. 

The  wide  circle  of  friends  of  Mr.  Cbilds  included  the 
most  prominent  men  of  hi^  time.  He  was  very  hospitable 
and  entertained  them  generously,  often  giving  elegant  ban- 
quets or  receptions  in  their  honor.  The  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  Brazil,  Dean  Stanley  und  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham were  among  the  foreign  visitors  he  thus  entertained. 
With  Geneml  Grant,  he  formed  an  intimacy  in  18H3, 
which  continued  very  close  until  that  hero's  death.  In 
l«8»i,  Mr.  Childs  and  Mr.  Drexel  sent  their  respective 
checks  for  $5,000  to  the  International  Typograpliicftl  Union 
to  aid  in  establishing  a  home  for  aged  and  invalid  printers. 
This  home  was  established  at  Colorado  Springs,  and  Mr. 
Cbilds  attended  the  formal  opening  in  May,  1892,  when  it 
was  christened  '*The  Childs-Drcxcl  Home."  in  honor  of 
Its  principal  l>enefactors.  To  the  Typographical  iSociety 
of  Philadelphia,  he  gave  a  large,  enclosed  burial  lot  in  a 
local  cemetery. 
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l*rorninent  araong  the  public  benefactions  of  Mr.  Childs 
was  the  Momon»l  Drinking  Fountain  in  honor  of  Shakes-^^ 
peare,  erected  at  Strulford-on-Avon,  and  dedicated  October 
17,  1887.  The  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  American 
Minister  to  England,  Mr.  Phelpg,  who  delivered  an  address, 
and  a  poem,  written  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  wa^  read 
bj  the  great  tnigediau,  Henry  Irving,  Among  the  other 
public  gifts  of  Mr.  Childs  were  the  memorial  window  to 
Milton  in  St.  Margaret's  church  at  Westminster:  the 
window  to  Herbert  and  Cowper  in  Westminster  Abl>ey ; 
monuments  to  Leigh  Hunt,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  Richard 
Proctor,  and  monuments  over  all  the  otherwise  unmarked 
graves  at  West  Point.  He  hut  recently  erected  ao  impos- 
ing niemorial,  called  the  **Prayer-Book  Croas,'*  near  the 
city  of  San  Frnncisco,  to  mark  the  spot  where  Sir  Francis 
Drake  landed,  and  where  religious  !services  in  Elnglish 
were  tirst  held  upcm  the  western  shores  of  this  continent. 

The  calls  u|)on  such  a  man  for  private  aid  were  of  course 
innumerable.  He  considered  carefnlly  the  nature  of  each 
applioetions.  and,  if  found  roAsouble,  gave  cheerfully  Irom 
his  store, 

Mr.  ChikU  was  elected  a  okember  of  this  Society  in 
April,  187i.  He  married  Emma  Boavier  Peterson,  daugb* 
ter  of  his  tirst  pailner,  who  sarvivee  him.  His  own  a&ira. 
prevented  his  acce(>ting  Bmny  public  dntiesv  hot  his  ap-1 
pMirtiamit  as  one  of  the  British  Qiwwiiwienwri  at  the  Gen- 
iMMual  Ezfkoskion  iavoAred  the  |Hifm— in  of  dntiea 
vydi  elicited  the  couDoadntioft  of  the  pmnmm,  wyckj 
he  refmeeotedf  and  enlarged  the  circW  of  hia 
and  ftfaadi.     His  death  was  cenainl  t  a  pttbfie 
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Newark.  While  the  law  was  his  profession,  bis  mistress 
was  history.  In  the  **  Naturalists'  Directory,"  for  1879, 
he  is  represented  as  8]>ecially  interested  in  archft'ology, 
geology  and  pala.'ontology.  As  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  he  effected  an  itiiportanl  change  in  the  school 
laws  of  Ohio,  and  did  much  to  secure  the  continuance 
:ind  completion  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  State. 
He  was  a  contributor,  as  early  as  1835,  to  the  Western 
MontMy  Magazine,  published  at  Cincinnati ;  and  after- 
wards to  tlie  Ladies"  Repository,  edited  by  the  late 
Bishop  Clark,  of  Cincinnati,  to  the  New  York  Htstorical 
Magazine^  Lossing'a  Historical  Record,  the  American 
Monthly  Magazine,  the  Scientific  Monthly,  and  various 
other  periodicals.  lie  has  been  president  of  the  Ohio 
State  Aichaologica!  Association,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Northwestern  Historical  Society.  He  was  Secretary  of 
the  Licking  County  Pioneer  Historical  and  Antiquarian 
Society  from  its  inception  in  1867.  In  the  tribute  paid  to 
his  memory  by  that  society,  he  is  described  as  "our  most 
distingui^'hed  Literatvs,  historian  and  iircha'ologist,"  and 
the  further  affirmation  that  '*  he  was  the  society,"  gives 
evidence  of  his  zeal  and  tidelity.  We  are  told  that  while 
scholarly,  thoughtful  and  earnest,  he  was  no  recluse,  hut 
kept  in  touch  witli  the  public  current  of  life  about  him. 
He  was  elected  by  the  Kt^publican  party  as  a  Presidential 
elector  in  1872.  He  was  a  practical  Christian,  his  religion 
being  free  from  ostentation  and  cant.  He  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Society  since  April,  1871. 

William  Frederick  Poole  was  bom  in  that  portion 
of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  which  afterwards  became  a  part 
of  Dan  vers,  the  24tJi  of  December,  1821,  and  died  at  his 
home  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  March  1,  1894.  He  was  de- 
scended from  Jobn  Poole  who  came  from  Reading,  Eng- 
land, was  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  lt332,  and 
became  the  chief  proprietor  of  Heading  in  the  same  colony 
in  1635. 
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William  wa«  the  second  son  of  Ward  Poolo  and  Eliza 
Wilder,  and  hud  five  brothers  and  one  sister.  Leaving 
school  in  Danvers  at  twi^lve  years  of  age  lie  went  into  a 
jeweller*8  store  and  from  there  into  a  tannery,  remaining 
in  the  latter  place  until  he  was  seventeen.  Meantime  his 
father,  having  acquired  property  in  the  leather  and  Uinning 
business,  had  moved  with  his  family  to  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  lived  on  the  old  Millhury  road  hoyond 
what  is  well  known  there  as  the  Baird  place-  William's 
mf>th(*r  was  unwilling  that  he  should  not  pursue  his  educa- 
tion further  aud,  as  he  has  told  the  story  to  the  writer,  went 
from  Worcester  to  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Danvers,  past 
which  she  knew  that  her  son,  who  acted  as  a  teamster,  often 
had  to  drive,  to  await  his  appearance.  While  he  was  passing 
the  house  she  had  him  stopi>ed  and  in  a  conference  pleaded 
with  him  to  go  home  to  Worcester  and  go  to  school.  He 
yielded,  and  in  the  autumn  of  183i>  entered  Leicester  Acad- 
emy, graduating  in  1842.  In  ihe  latter  year  he  entered 
Yale  College,  withdrawing  from  that  institution  after  a 
single  year  in  order  to  earn  money  l>y  teaching,  and  return- 
ing in  time  to  graduate  in  1^41*.  While  in  college  he 
became  assistant  lihrarian  and  then  lihrarian  of  the 
society  known  as  Brothers  in  Unity,  which  hud  a  Hhrary 
of  1(>,(KH)  volumes.  In  tbcae  positions  he  saw  the  need  of 
au  index  to  the  periodical  literiiture  «n  the  library  and  pre- 
pared one  in  manuscript. 

In  his  junior  year,  lt$48,  Mr.  Poole  published  the  first 
edition  of  his  "Index  to  Periodical  Literature,'*  an  octavo 
volume  of  154  pages,  in  which  560  volumes  were  indexed. 
'♦Orders  from  abroad,"  be  writes,  "exceeded  the  whole, 
edition  as  soon  as  it  was  announced."  Mr.  Poole  told  the 
writer  of  this  notice  that  after  he  had  prepared  the  manu- 
script of  this  edition  of  the  Index  for  the  printer  he  carried 
it  from  Boston  to  his  home  in  Worcester  one  afiernoon  in 
the  year  184H  and,  as  our  late  associate  Charles  Allen  was 
to  speak  in  the  evening  in  the  City  Hall,  waited  in  the 
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centre  of  the  town  to  hear  him  before  returning  borne. 
He  left  the  uiHOuscript  iu  a  buggy  near  the  hall  while  he 
went  in  to  listen  to  Mr.  Allen.  On  coming  out  ho  found 
that  it  was  gone,  and  had  to  do  the  work  over  again,  aided 
in  doino:  it  only  by  unsatisfactory  memoranda.  During 
his  senior  year  in  college  Mr.  Poole  prepared  the  second 
edition  of  the  Indf^x,  indexing  nearly  1,^00  volumes  in  a 
book  of  521  pages.  This  was  published  in  lti53.  There 
was  a  time  when  copies  of  that  edition  did  not  meet  with  a 
ready  sale,  but  long  before  another  edition  appeared  a 
copy  could  only  be  had  at  a  very  high  price.  In  18?S2  the 
third  edition  of  the  Index  was  published  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  American  Library  As.Hociation  and  the  Libniry 
Association  *»f  the  United  Kingdom*  and  with  Mr.  William 
I.  Fletcher  as  associate  editor.  In  that  edition  the  Index 
1,442  pages  and  indexed  6,205  volumes.  The  tirst 
supplement,  January  1,  1882,  U>  January  1,  1887,  was 
iasu(*d  under  the  editorship  of  Poole  and  Fletcher,  and  the 
second  supplement,  January  1,  1887,  to  January  1,  1892, 
with  Mr.  Fletcher  na  sole  editor. 

Mr.  Poole  became  assistant  librarian  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  while  our  late  associate,  Charles  Folsom,  was 
librarian,  in  1851,  and  in  1852  librarian  of  the  Mercantile 
Library,  Boston,  in  which  position  he  remained  four  years, 
while  there  printing  a  dictionary  catalogue  of  the  library 
on  the  ''title  a  line  principle,**  which  has  been  widely  fol- 
lowed. For  nearly  thirteen  years,  1856  until  1869,  Mr. 
Poole  was  librarian  of  (be  lioston  AthcnaMim.  After  with- 
drawing from  the  Atheniiuni  lie  spent  a  year  doing  work 
aa  a  library  expert  in  organizing  libraries  in  Waterbury, 
Cotmecticut,  and  St.  Joluisbury*  Vermont,  an<l  in  doing 
work  of  a  similar  kind  at  Newton  aud  Easthampton,  Mus.na- 
chusetts,  and  in  the  library  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  Maryland.  Late  in  the  year  1869 
Mr.  Poole  began  the  or";anization  and  became  the  libnirian 
of  the   Public  Library,  Cincinnati,  and  in  1873  went  to 
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Chicago  to  organize  and  become  the  librarian  of  the  Public 
Library  of  that  city.  He  resigned  that  position  in  August, 
1887,  to  organize  and  take  charge,  as  librarian,  of  the 
Newberry  Library',  Chicago,  a  position  which  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

As  a  librarian  Mr.  Poole  was  a  man  of  scholarly  tnetes 
and  good  acfjuirenu;nts,  and  n  trained,  well-informed,  inter- 
ested and  successful  collector  of  books.  He  bus  not  seemed 
to  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  during  a  somewhat  intimate 
acquaintance  of  eighteen  years,  as  one  who  was  much 
interested  in  the  niceties  of  library  economy  which  have 
attracted  attention  during  those  years,  and  it  has  been 
noticeable  that  most  of  the  forward  movements  in  lihniry 
work  which  have  been  made  lately  htive  not  met  his 
approval  ut  Hrst.  But  it  i]Hs  been  etpudly  apparent  that 
his  heart  was  in  the  work  of  making  libraries  useful  to 
their  users,  and  that  no  man  endorsed  a  movement  more 
heartily  or  cooperated  more  earnestly  in  it  than  he  did 
when  its  wisdom  had  been  proved  by  experience.  Mr. 
Poole  wns  particularly  interested  in  the  subject  of  library 
architecture,  and  in  treating  of  themes  in  this  department 
of  library  economy  was  enthusiastic  and  progressive,  not 
to  say,  in  some  cases,  antagonistic.  He  has  been  a  great 
po[>ular  power  in  awakening  interest  in  the  establishment 
and  proper  conduct  of  libraries,  and  has  been  of  untold 
service  in  these  respects  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Poole  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Librarians  held  in  London  in  1^77, 
and  was  president  of  the  American  Library  Association, 
1885-87. 

Mr.  Poole  was  not  oidv  distinsjuished  as  a  libnirian  but 
as  a  writer  of  valuable  papers  on  historical  subjects.  His 
papers  on  ''Cotton  Mather  and  Salem  Witchcraft"  and 
''The  Ordinance  of  1787"  are  well  remembered.  He  also 
wrote  the  chapter  on  witchcraft  in  the  Memorial  History 
of  Boston,  edited  by  our  associate,  Justin  Winsor, 
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In  1^87  Mr.  Poole  was  president  of  the  American  Histori- 
cal Association,  He  was  an  active,  honorary,  or  corrc- 
8|X)nding  mrnalwr  in  many  historical  Hocicties.  He  was 
elected  a  luemher  of  this  Society  in  Oetober,  1877.  A  list 
of  Mr.  Poole's  historical  papers  may  be  found  in  fhe  Reports 
of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  1869-91  in  the 
bibliographies  there  given  of  the  publishrd  works  of  mem- 
l)ers  of  that  association.  For  the  i)rincipal  articles  of  Mr. 
Poole  on  library  topics  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
Report  on  Public  Libraries  issued  by  Ihp  United  States 
Bureau  of  Ediieiition  in  1877,  and  lo  a  file  of  the  Lihrary 
JournaL  Mr.  Poole  edited  T7ie  OwU  a  literary  monthly 
issued  in  Chicago*  in  1874-75,  and  since  1880  has  been  a 
constant  contributor  to  The  Dial  (Chicago).  The  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1882  by  Northwestern 
University,  situated  at  his  home  in  Evanston. 

Mr.  Poole  married,  Nov.  22,  1854»  Miss  Fanny  M. 
Gleason,  who  survives  him  with  one  son  and  three  daughters. 
He  was  a  man  of  impressive  appearance.  Fully  six  feet 
in  height,  he  was  a  handsome,  well-built  man.  Ho  was  a 
constant  and  hard  student,  but  at  the  same  time  always 
social  and  agreeable.  He  was  an  interesting  and  powerful 
speaker  as  well  as  writer. 

Seiior  Andres  Aznar  Perez  was  born  in  Merida, 
Yucatan,  July  5,  1831,  and  was  the  eighth  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren of  Colonel  Benito  Aznar  y  Peon,  acting  governor  of 
Yucatan  in  1837,  and  Dona  Dolores  Perez,  only  daughter 
of  Don  Benito  Perez  Valdelomar,  governor  and  captain- 
general  of  the  province  of  Yucatan  from  1800  to  1812,  then 
a  colony  of  Spain.  Senor  Perez  received  only  a  common 
school  education,  as  in  consequence  of  continual  revolutions 
in  the  State,  he  was  sent  to  work  on  a  plantation  belonging 
to  his  father  situated  in  u  swarapy  locality  on  the  coast  of 
the  State  of  Canipeachy,  where  In  early  manhood  he  proba- 
bly contracted  the  fatal  maluria,  that  at  last  carried  him  to 
the  grave. 
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At  thirty  years  of  age,  after  many  years  of  agricultural 
and  mercantile  pursuits  in  Lnguna,  Cnnipeachy  and  Merida, 
li<?  visited  Culia,  Liniisiiinn  and  New  York,  and  was  pro- 
Ibuiidly  iiiipreKsod  wilii  thu  wenltli,  grandeur  and  order 
that  existed  in  the  nictropulis  of  the  New  World,  for  from 
childhood  the  love  of  order  and  of  excessive  aetivity  in 
everything  be  undertook  for  his  own  henotit  or  for  his  fel- 
low-men, were  his  personal  characteristics.  In  1805  he 
returned  to  Merida,  where  he  intended  to  reside,  but  the 
proi'laniuli<vn  of  the  P^nipire  in  Mexico  was  so  repugnant  to 
his  feelings  that  he  visited  Eurctpe,  living  much  of  his  time 
in  Paris  and  The  Plague.  He  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
many  of  his  Mexican  couiilryiuen,  then  in  exile,  who  later 
on  became  famous  in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  and  to 
these  he  was  useful  in  ways  that  ensured  to  him  a  life-long 
friendship. 

In  ISfiT,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  empire,  Sefior  Perez 
returne<l  to  Merida  and  assisted  General  Cepeda,  Dr. 
(VHorati  and  others  to  mitigate  the  evils  that  the  great 
political  i:onte.st  and  its  pnssionnte  enmities  had  created. 
hi  1H^)^1  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Ayuiitamiento 
(Board  of  Aldermen).  Now  came  the  oj>portunity  for  him 
to  exercise  those  <]ualitie8  for  which  he  became  conspicuous, 
activity  and  determination.  From  early  morning  and  always 
he  was  tireless,  superinlending  personally  all  the  works  of 
the  ditferent  branches  of  the  municipality.  Public  schools 
that  were  jmorly  attended  were  cared  for.  In  his  first  year 
of  public  (»tlice  he  founded  tivo  schools  for  girls,  the  first 
ever  established  in  Yucatan.  In  1873  he  was  again  an 
incuml)ent  of  the  same  office,  at  a  time  of  terrible  jK^lilical 
agitation,  when  no  less  than  six  different  persons  occupied 
the  gnberualona!  chair.  Senor  Perez  labored  linrd  in  his 
department,  intervening  in  behalf  of  justice,  without  losing 
the  rcspci't  of  the  belligerents  who  were  his  friends. 

Senor  Perez  revisited  the  United  States  in  LSV^J,  and 
resided  there  for  ten  years.     From  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
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tioD»  be  published  in  Ihe  YucjitaD  pnpei*6  notices  of  buch 
exhibits  as  would  be  of  particular  interest  in  his  country, 
especially  of  schools  and  their  diflerent  systems,  the  study 
of  which  and  of  institutions  of  K'arning  l>ecaine  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  life.  He  also  visited  the  leading  penitentiaries 
of  the  country  and  asylums  for  the  indigent*  having  in  mind 
the  Deeds  of  Yucjitan. 

Returning  to  Yucutuu  in  1^86  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
improvement  of  its  educational,  charitable  and  reformatory 
institutions.  In  1^87  he  was  commissioned  Superintendent 
of  the  State  Penitentiary,  of  which  he  was  a  promoter  and 
benefactor  and,  together  with  Governor  Carlos  Peon,  was 
the  donor  of  the  land  upon  which  it  hus  been  built. 

Seaor  Perez  was  for  years  a  director  of  the  Asilo  de  los 
Mendigos  Celarain.  Librarian  of  the  Bihiioleca  Cepeda, 
Director  of  the  Couservatorio  Yucateco»  and  principal  pro- 
moter of  the  Gabinete  de  Lectura  connected  with  it.  He 
was  President  and  Director  for  some  years  of  the  Hospital 
O'Horan.  He  was  Director  of  the  Casa  de  Benificensia 
Hrunet,  and  <»f  the  Cnsa  de  Correccion  and  its  annex,  the 
Escuela  de  Artes  y  Oficios.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
supporters  of  the  Colegro  Hidalgo.  He  was  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  democratic  club  called  Sociedad  de  la  Union. 
He  was  twice  its  Presi<lont  and  several  times  belonged  to  its 
Board  of  Directors.  When  El  Casino,  ''*La  Union,"  was 
founded  Seiior  Perez  was  its  drst  Librarian.  He  projected 
an<l  was  the  principal  promoter  of  the  Pase(»  de  la  Keforma, 
la  1876  he  published  a  corrected  reprint  of  tht^  iMap  of 
Yucatan »  in  which  work  he  was  assisted  by  the  engineer 
Don  Joa<iuin  Hiiblie,  also  a  member  of  our  Society. 

Seuor  Perez  died  January  23,  1694,  and  La  Revinta  de 

M^rida  says  of  him,  **  He  was  a  lover  of  all  works  of  public 

utility,  never  did  he  refuse  his  cooperation,  and  he  labored 

for  them  right  honorably  and  with  indefatigable  energy." 

JLa   iSombra  de   Uepeda  in  a  detailed  notice  speaks  thus: 

"With  him  disappears  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  pro- 
10 
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meters  of  progress  in  this  country .  With  the  greatest  dis- 
interestedness, he  labored  without  reserve  for  all  that  prom- 
ised to  contribute  to  the  public  good/* 

Sefior  Perez  was  made  a  member  of  this  Society  in  1879, 
and  constantly  contnhuted  books,  MSS.  and  series  of  Span- 
ish newspapers,  benriiig  ujion  the  history  and  archwology 
of  Yucatan,  He  wji.s  [ireserit  at  one  of  our  stated  meetings, 
repeatedly  visileti  our  library  and  was  enthusiastic  in  his 
approval  of  the  purjioses  of  our  Society  and  its  methods. 
The  educational  system  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  and  its 
public  institutions  were  inspected  by  him»  and  he  made 
copious  notes  of  his  observations,  which  he  was  able  to 
make  use  of  in  Yucatan. 

Senor  Perez  had  become  recognized  in  his  country  as  a 
friend  of  humanity,  and  (he  memory  of  this  patriot,  lover 
of  order,  of  Mocial  and  political  liberty  ami  progress  will 
long  be  remembered  in  Yucatan,  where  his  etlbrts  were 
largely  instrumental  in  introducing  new  methods  of  educa- 
tion and  good  government. 

For  the  Council. 

G.  STANLEY  UALL. 
CHAKLES  A.  CHASE, 
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ON   THE   HISTORY   i)V  AMERICAN  UOLLK(JE  TEXT- 
BOOKS AND  TEACUlNii  IN   LOdIi;  ETHICS, 
I^YCHOUMtY  and  ALLIED  SUBJECTS. 

BY  G.  STANLEY  HALL- 


Nine  yean  ago,  General  Eatou,  then  Commissiouer  of 
Education  at  Washington,  was  kind  enough  to  collect  for 
me  the  text-hooks  then  in  use  in  all  American  colleges  and 
universities,  which  would  answer  the  circular,  in  the  depart- 
ments of  ethics,  logic,  nod  psychology,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  or  less  accessory  departments  of  history  of  philoso- 
phy, metaphysica,  evidences  of  Christianity,  natural  theol- 
ogy, aesthetics,  etc.  These  subjects  were  commonly,  though 
not  always,  taught  hy  the  Pi-esideut  during  the  senior  year, 
and  were,  usually,  in  a  sense  the  culminating  or  finishing 
studies  of  the  old  American  B.  A.  college  course.  These 
data,  with  those  of  other  hranches,  have  lately  been  printed 
in  the  Commissioners  Report.  Meanwhile,  I  have  collected 
many  other  text-books  and  titles  in  these  fields,  making 
over  three  hundred  in  all,  a  list  of  which  is  appended,^  I 
have  used  nearly  a  score  of  them  myself  with  classes,  and 
have  tried  to  find  data  in  college  histories  concerning  the 
methods  and  matter  of  these  courses  in  the  past.  The 
work  is  by  no  means  complete,  and  this  paper  must  be 
r^arded  as  a  few  observations  ujmn  this  list,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  which  I  have  been  under  obligations,  which  I 
take  pleasure  in  expressing,  to  Mr.  Winsor  who  has  kindly 
aided  me  in  the  Harvard  Lil>rary,  to  Mr.  Dexter  who  has 
done  the  same  at  Yale,  to  Mr.  Barton,  the  librarian  of  this 
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Society,  and  especially  to  the  head  of  the  Worcester  Public 
Library,  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Green,  to  whose  assistance  I  jim 
greatly  indebted.  No  one  can  be  better  aware  than  I  atu 
how  imperfect  and  iniidequate  to  so  vast  a  subject  this  work 
is.  In  this  paj^er  I  shall  pass  rather  hastily  over  the  histori- 
cbI  partj  in  the  fuller  elaboration  of  which,  later,  I  earnestly 
hope  I  m;iy  profit  from  the  suggestions  of  the  many  mcm- 
bern  of  (his  Society  who  are  fur  wiser  than  I  in  that  part  of 
the  field,  to  certain  practical  conclusions  in  which  some 
degree  of  tonfidence  has  been  reached. 
''At  the  beginning  of  this  century  there  were  but  eighteen 
colleges  in  this  country.  Most  of  these  had  but  little 
history,  and  that  very  imperfectly  recorded.  This  for  the 
first  few  years  often  contained  little  but  the  charter,  names, 
dates,  figures,  accounts  of  buildings  and  benefaclor.s,  and 
extromoly  little  about  the  matter  or  methods  of  instniction. 
Indeed,  in  all  the  best  and  latest  histories  and  records,  sur- 
prisingly little  is  said  of  the  actual  work  in  the  class-room. 
Id  some  cases  there  is  for  years  no  record  in  any  form  of 
text-books,  and  all  details  al>out  older  curricula  must  l>e 
Inferred  from  indirect  sources. 

Josiah  (^uincy,  in  his  History  of  Harvard  University, 
Vol.  1,  pp.  190-4,  snys  :  **  the  exercises  of  the  students  had 
the  aspect  of  a  theological  rather  than  a  literary  institution. 
They  were  jiractised  twice  a  day  in  reading  the  Scriptures, 
giving  an  account  of  their  proficiency  and  experience  in 
pnictical  and  spiritual  truths  accompanied  by  theoretical 
observntio!»s  on  the  language  and  logic  of  the  sacre<I  writ- 
injis.  Thov  were  carefully  to  attend  God's  ordinances  and 
he  examined  on  their  profiting ;  commonplacing  the  sermons, 
and  re|H*a(ing  them  fuibliely  in  the  hall, 

'•Such  were  the  principles  of  education  established  in 
the  College  under  the  authority  of  Dunster.  Nor  does  it 
npix^ar  thai  they  were  materiHily  changed  during  the  wh(»le 
of  the  scvonloenth  century.  ImpruvcmenU  were  intro- 
duces! but  gradually,  aud  neither  their  date  nor  their  p&rticu- 
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lars  are  anywhere  distinctly  stated  in  the  College  recordBi^^ 
The  chief,  it'  not  the  only,  reijuirements  for  admission  were 
*^  so  much  Latin  as  was  suficient  to  understand  Tully  or 
any  like  classical  author  and  to  make  and  speak  true 
Latin,  in  prose  and  verse,  and  so  much  Greek  as  was 
included  in  declining  perfectly  the  paradigms  of  the  Greek 
nouns  and  verbs." 

'*The  studies  of  the  first  year  were  'logic,  physic,  ety- 
mology, syntax,  and  practice  on  the  principles  of  grammar.* 
Those  of  the  second  year,  *  ethics,  politics,  prosody  and 
dialects,  practice  of  poesy  and  Chaldce.'  Those  of  the  third, 
'arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  exercises  in  style,  com- 
position, epitome,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  Hebrew  and 
Syriac' 

*'  In  every  year  and  every  week  of  the  College  course, 
every  class  was  practised  in  the  Bible  and  catechetical  divin- 
ity ;  also  in  history  in  the  winter  and  in  the  nature  of  plants 
in  the  summer.  Rhetoric  was  taught  by  lectures  in  every 
year  and  each  student  was  retiuJred  to  tleclaim  once  a 
month." 

•*To  the  general  student  and  such  as  were  not  destined 
to  'the  work  of  the  ministry,*  the  exercises  of  the  College 
must  have  been  irksome  and,  in  their  estimation,  unprofita- 
ble. The  reading  every  morning  a  portion  of  the  Old 
Testament  out  of  Hebrew  into  Greek,  and  every  afternoon 
a  i>ortion  of  the  New  Testament  out  of  Englisli  into 
Greek,  however  it  might  improve  their  knowledge  of  these 
lanjruages  respectively,  could  not  greatly  accelerate  or 
enlarge  their  acquaintance  with  Scripture  or  tend  vividly  to 
excite  their  piety.  The  exposition,  recjuirtHl  by  the  laws  of 
the  College  to  l>e  made  by  the  Presidents,  of  the  chapters 
read  at  the  morning  and  evening  services,  although  greatly 
lauded  for  its  utility  and  nuide  the  repeated  subject  of  inquiry 
by  active  members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  seems  not  to 
hnve  been  of  any  material  efficiency  in  point  of  instruction," 
Yet  President  Quincy  quotes  approvingly  the  statement  of 
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President  Mather  that  ander  this  course  students  were 
taught  *^Ubere  philosophari^  et  in  nuUius  jurare  verba 
magtstri. " 

In  the  '*Laws,  liherties  and  orders  of  Harvard  College," 
confirmwi  annuully  from  1642  to  1(546,  wc  rend:  •*  Every 
one  shall  consider  the  main  end  of  his  life  and  studios  to 
know  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  eternal  life.  John 
17.    3. 

"Seeing  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom,  every  one  shall  seri- 
ously by  prayer  in  secret  seek  wisdom  of  Him. 

*•  Every  scholar  that  nn  proof  is  found  able  to  read  the 
originals  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  into  the  Liitin 
tongue  and  to  resolve  them  logically,  withal  beinoj  of 
honest  life  and  conversation,  and  at  any  public  act  hath 
approbation  of  the  Overseers  and  Master  of  the  College, 
may  be  invested  with  his  first  degree. 

'•Every  scholar  that  giveth  up  in  writing  a  synopsis  or 
summary  of  logic,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  and  astronomy,  and  is  ready  to  defend  his 
thesis  or  positions,  withal  skilled  in  the  originals  as  afore- 
said, and  slill  continues  honest  and  studious,  at  any  public 
act,  after  trial,  he  shall  be  cujm])lc  of  the  second  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts." 

Mather,  in  his  Magnaliit,  says:  **They  that  peruse  the 
theses  of  the  batchelors  of  later  years  published,  will  find 
that  (hough  the  Ramadan  discipline  be  in  this  college  pre- 
ferred to  the  Aristotelunan,  yet  they  do  not  so  confine  them- 
selves unto  that  neither,  as  to  deprive  themselves  of  that 
libera  philosophia  which  the  ffood  spirits  of  the  age  have 
embraced,  ever  since  the  great  Lord  Racon  show'd  *em  the 
way  to  'the  advancement  of  learnin«;'  but  they  seem  to  be 
rather  of  the  aerV  begun  by  Potamon,  called  t'-xAiHTttn;^  who, 
adhering  to  no  former  sect,  chose  out  of  them  all  what  thoy 
tik*d  best  in  any  of  them :  at  least  I  am  sure  they  do  not 
show  such  a  veneration  for  Aristotle  as  is  expressed  at 
Queen's  CoUedge  in  Oxford ;  where  they  read  Aristotle  on 
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their  ^*neeA,  and  those  who  take  degrees  are  sworn  to  defend 
his  philosophy.  A  Venetian  writer  pretends  to  enumerate 
no  less  than  twelve  thousand  volumes  published  in  the  four- 
teenth age,  about  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  None  of  ours 
will  add  to  the  number." 

In  1708  we  read  that  "an  ancient  and  laudable  practice" 
was  revived.  •*  At  morning  prayers  all  the  undergraduates 
Were  ordered,  beginning  with  the  youngest,  to  read  a  verse 
out  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew  into  Greek, 
except  the  freshmen,  who  were  permitted  to  use  their  Eng- 
lish Bibles  in  the  exercise,  and  at  evening  service  to  read 
from  the  New  Testament  out  of  the  Latin  translation  into 
Greek,  whenever  the  President  performed  this  service  in 
the  Hall." 

In  the  visitation  voted  by  the  Overseers  in  1728  it 
appetired  that  *<  Master's  disputations  and  Bachelor's  decla- 
mations were  declining,"  that  students  read  freely  authors 
of  different  denominations,  that  the  Greek  Catechism  was 
recited  by  freshmen  without  exi>osition,  that  Wollebius  and 
Ames'fl  system  of  divinity  were  recited  by  other  classes  with 
exf>ositions  on  Saturday,  that  repetitions  of  the  sermons  of 
the  foregoing  Sabbath  were  made  by  students  on  Saturday 
evening  when  the  President  is  present,  and  that  they  attend 
in  greater  numbers  at  prayers  when  there  are  no  readings. 

These,  and  a  few  other  passages  no  more  definite,  a  few 
old  text-books,  the  quaint  topics  of  theses,  disputatious  and 
Commencement  parts,  especially  the  sul»jects  for  Master's 
degree  at  Harvard  between  lfi55  and  1791,  collected  by 
Professor  Edward  J.  Young,'  are  about  all  I  have  yet  found 
oonceming  curricula  for  the  first  century  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Harvard  in  1^34. 

The  Yale  record  is  but  little  fuller.  President  Porter  in 
bis  account  of  "'Mcnttd  and  Moral  Science  in  Yale,"  in 
Kingsley's  History,  says,  in  substance,  that  a  copy  of  the 
first  edition  of  Locke's  Essay,  given  by  Governor  Yale  in 

1  rroc.  Mass.  Hift.  doc,  1S80-81. 
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1714,  two  years  before  Jonathim  EdwarcLj  enlerad  as  a  lad 
of  thirteen,  bad  very  much  to  do  with  the  history  of 
philosophic  thought,  not  only  iit  Yale,  but  in  the  country. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  read  Locke  with  nn  enjoyment  as 
keen,  he  tella  us,  as  "the  most  greedy  miaer  finds  when 
gathering  up  handfuls  of  silver  and  gold."  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  drew  Uerkeley*3  conclUv=iion  without  having 
read  him,  an  folUnvs:  '*That  which  truly  is  (h(5  sultetnnce 
of  all  lH)dieH  is  the  infinitely  exact,  precise  and  perfectly 
stable  idea  in  God's  mind,  together  with  the  stable  will 
that  the  same  shall  gradually  be  communicated  to  us  and 
to  other  minds  according  to  certain  fixed,  exact  and  estab- 
lished methods  and  laws."  Edwards  enriched  and  broad- 
ened thcoUigy  with  the  l)est  philosophy  of  his  time.  There 
wc^rc  two  sides  to  Edwards  as  there  were  to  Schleiermacher, 
the  groat  founder  of  contemporary  German  tJicology.  He 
worked  almost  his  entire  system  with  the  two  sentiments 
of  love  and  fear.  Though  we  are  not  free  he  made  the 
essence  of  our  acts  to  consist  not  in  their  freedom,  but  in 
their  spontaneity.  The  fall  di»l  not  bring  a  new  evil 
principle  into  the  world,  but  was  merely  the  withdmwal  of 
divine  aid.  Remote  as  he  is  from  us,  his  staTidi>oint  marked 
great  progress.  If  he  was  infected  with  the  religious  panics 
and  phobias  of  his  day,  he  dwelt  upon  beneficence  and  the 
love  of  being,  which  ho  made  the  foundation  of  all  virtues, 
and  turned  theology  from  discussions  of  the  nature  of 
the  trinity  to  its  human  relations.  His  method  of  exact 
sequential  reasoning  wjis  the  very  apotheosis  of  the  ideal  of 
logic  as  the  culmination  of  academic  discipline  which  had 
prevailed  in  this  country  up  to  this  time.  Throughout 
most  of  the  century  after  the  founding  of  Hiirvard,  higic 
seems  to  have  grown  more  and  more  the  foible  of  academic 
New  England,  and,  although  the  forte  of  the  New  Englander 
was  alwa^'s  character,  ethical  teaching  sank  to  insignificance. 
The  works  of  John  Robinson,  collected  by  Ashtou,  are 
largely   ethical,   and   treat   of    health,    maniage,    liberty, 
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fajshions,  studies,  etc.  But  after  Roger  Williams  was  ban- 
ished in  1636,  and  the  Cambridge  Synod  had  condemned 
eighty-two  opinions,  the  Puritan  mind  narrowed  and  dark- 
ened down,  and  morals  consisted  in  Sabbath  observance, 
Bible  reading,  l>aptisms  and  other  theological  duties,  as 
diflbrent  in  matter  a^  in  method  from  those  taught  by  the 
Leyden  pastor.  The  cause  of  the  blue-law  tendency,  which 
so  dwarfed  moral  tcitchiiig,  must  be  sougiii  in  the  monat^tic 
severity  of  the  Puritan  theocracy.  The  struggle  with  the 
climate,  the  hardship  of  cultivating  the  alleged  soil,  pro- 
vincial isolation,  the  slow  atrophy  of  a  life  always  in  the 
face  of  death  ;  these  had  narrowed  mental  life,  somewhat 
as  the  entire  cult  of  the  Hebrews  was  condensed  by  the 
long  sojourn  iu  the  desert  to  what  could  be  strapped  upon 
a  cnraers  back. 

The  slow  transition  from  this  long,  logical  period  of  our 
collegiate  history  to  the  emotional,  may  perhaps  be  con- 
veniently marked  by  the  arrival  of  WLitetield  in  New  Eng- 
land in  1740,  Whitefield  complained  that  **  tutors  neglected 
to  pray  with  and  examine  the  hearts  of  their  pupils,  that 
most  Hchools  and  universities  had  sunk  into  new  seminaries 
of  pagimi^m,  that  their  light  had  become  a  darkness  that 
conid  l>e  felt,  that  studcnlM  read  Tillotson  and  Clark 
tnstcurl  of  Shepard  and  Stoddard."  Harvard  seems  at  Hrst 
impressed  by  Whiletield,  and  in  1741  the  Overseers  voted 
to  meet  and  **  spend  some  lime  in  humble  thanksgiving 
to  God  for  the  elTusion  of  His  Holy  Spirit,"  Later,  after 
Whitfield  had  declared  that  few  ministers  were  converted, 
the  New  England  clergy  took  formal  exception  to  some  of 
Whitefield's  methods,  and  Wigglesworth  wrote  him  from 
Harvard  pointing  out  the  dangers  of  enthusiasm  and  censur- 
ing the  **  furious  zeal  with  which  you  had  so  tired  the 
passions  of  the  |)eop1e,  which  hath  in  many  places  burnt 
into  the  very  vitals  of  religion"  and  the  ** sudden  and  tem- 
porary turns  of  distress  and  joy.'*  The  condition  of  studies 
in  the   second   third  of  the   eighteenth   century  was   not 
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encouraging.  The  colleges  were  poor,  small,  and  manned 
essentially  by  the  president  and  a  few  tutors.  The  presi- 
dent, it  was  said,  must  attend  to  the  manners  of  the  students 
''entertained  at  the  College."  The  Yale  MS.  laws  of  1720 
and  1726  say,  all  students  after  they  have  done  reciting 
rhetoric  and  ethics  on  Friday  recite  WolUiston's  theology, 
and  on  Saturday  morning  they  shall  recite  Ames's  theology 
and  AYedulla,  and  on  Saturday  evening  the  catechism  in 
Latin,  and  on  Sabbath  morning  attend  exjMisition  of  Ames*s 
cases  of  conscience.  In  172G  Mr.  Flynt,  fifty-five  years 
tutor  at  Harvard,  described  the  studies  as  follows:  Fresh- 
men,  Gnmmmr,  Virgil,  Greek  Testament.  Friday,  Dugard 
or  Faruaby'a  Rhetoric,  liamus's  definitions  with  disputa- 
tions Monday  and  Tuesday.  Sophomores,  Burgersdicius's 
Logic.  Heeveboord's  Maletemata  and  Wollebius*s  Divinity 
Saturday,  and  disputations  Monday  and  Tuesday.  Junior 
^ttiphijttr's,  Heoreboord  continued.  More*s  ethics.  Disputa- 
tiouh  Momlay  and  Tuesday.  Senior  sophiMes^  Ames's 
Modulla,  review  of  the  Arts  and  weekly  disputations.  The 
di'oliiut  wont  on  despite  many  laudable  efforts  to  reverse 
\\\\y  t'urreats.  In  1732  the  younger  Hollis  added  £700  to 
\\\n  fathor's  £350  to  establish  two  professorships.  In  1738 
the  tutor  in  Mathenialics  was  exempted  at  Harvard  fi*om 
tJM*  roll'  that  Huljjocled  each  student  to  examination  on  his 
ri*li^ii>UH  prinriples.  The  impulses  to  science  and  cspe- 
clivlly  literature  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  slowly  spread  to 
MiiH^iH('liii«ct(s,  and  President  Holyoke  and  the  Overseere 
iiHMtt^  II  l(»n  yours*  struggle  to  change  the  curriculum  and 
itKHii  I  hi'  .Htaiidurd,  In  17.'>4  the  Overseers  objected  to  the 
Httitu  of  elocution  and  the  standard  of  the  classes  and  strove 
to  proniott^  oratory,  and  >uggested  Erasmus's  Colloquies. 
'riM»  IIoIIIh  prizes  for  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  were 
imlHliJiiilMMl  to  the  simie  end.  In  1761  the  Overseers  were 
told  li>  thrir  C'Oniniitlce  that  ••Students  are  not  required  to 
IrtinHJiilit  Kn^Iihh  into  Latin  nor  Latin  into  English,  neither 
In  vt^i'Mi  nor  prose,  and  suggested  a  thesis  with  ojvposition 
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and  rejoinder."  Trumbull's  Progress  of  Dulness  scored 
the  neglect  of  literature  and  oratory. 

This  second  academic  tendency  toward  revivalism  has, 
like  the  lo;2;ic-cult,  been  very  pei'sistent.  It  did  not  !>ecome 
dominant  in  the  New  England  colleges  already  established, 
as  it  did  in  some  of  those  founded  later.  Durfee  makes 
the  early  history  of  Williams  College  to  consist  chietly  of 
etiorts  to  secure  the  conversion  of  the  students.  Its  dark 
periods  are  years  of  spiritual  drought,  when  '*  Professors 
were  hardly  distinguished  from  the  body  of  the  impenitent," 
and  he  describes  with  great  personal  detail  the  seasons  of 
awakening,  as  in  liS25,  when  there  were  *' thirty  converts 
in  thirty  days."  Edward  Hitchcock,  in  his  Reminiscences 
of  Amherst,  says:  ''The  religious  history  of  Amherst  is 
more  important  and  interesting  than  everything  pertaining 
to  it,"  and  enumerates  fourteen  revivals  up  to  18()3  and 
estimates  that  three  hundred  and  fifty  began  their  religious 
life  there. 

A  third  academic  movement  was  the  expansion  of  sys- 
tematic ethics.  Morals  had  been  taught  from  the  6rst,  but 
the  movement  that  culminated  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence made  itself  felt  much  earlier  in  a  tendency  to 
teach  murals  with  at  least  partial  independence  of  theology. 
There  are  two  convenient  and  conspicuous  landmarks  of 
this  tendency.  The  firt-t  is  the  Yale  President,  Thomas 
Clap's  "Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Foundation  of  Mornl 
Virtue  and  Obligations;  Being  a  Short  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Ethics,  for  the  use  of  the  Students  of  Yale  Col- 
lege," in  1765,  and  the  second  the  gift  of  £1,362  by  John 
Alford  to  Harvard  ('ollcge  in  1789,  to  establish  a  chair  of 
"Natural  Religion,  Mentnl  Philosophy  and  Civil  Polity  in 
the  College  for  ever,"  President  Clap's  sixty-six  piLge 
Ethics  premises  that  *'as  moral  philosophy  makes  a  con- 
siderable part  of  our  academical  education  and  is  nearly 
connected  with  true  religion,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
it  ahould  be  clearly  stated  and  tixe<l  upon  the  right  founda- 
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tioDs."  Its  chief  rule  is  to  avoid  anomia  or  sio.  **  Virtue 
is  not  by  nature  but  by  a  Divine  gift."  The  Greek  philoso- 
phy came  from  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  There  is  no 
mere  natural  religion  apart  from  Kevelalion.  Yet  he  dis- 
cusses a  number  of  the  chief  virtues  on  their  merits,  and 
closes  by  defending  stratagem  in  war  as  not  lying. 

Alford's  will  declares  that  the  principal  duly  of  the 
incuml>cnt  shull  l»e  **  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  deity 
or  first  cause,  to  prove  and  illustrate  his  essential  attributes, 
both  natural  and  moral,  to  explain  his  providence  and  gov- 
ernraeut  together  with  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments  ;  also  to  deduce  and  enforce  the 
obligations  which  man  is  under  to  his  Maker  and  the  duties 
which  he  owes  him,  resulting  from  the  [lerfectiona  of  the 
duty  and  from  his  own  rational  nature ;  together  with  tlio 
most  imfxirtant  duties  of  social  life,  resulting  from  the  seve- 
ral relations  which  men  mutually  bear  to  e^ch  other ;  and 
likewise  the  several  duties  which  respect  ourselves,  founded 
not  only  on  our  own  interest  but  also  on  the  will  of  Ood ; 
interspersing  the  whole  with  remarks  showing  the  coinci- 
dence between  the  doctrines  of  revelation  and  the  dictates 
of  reason  in  Ihese  ini{K)rtant  |K)ints ;  and  lastly,  notwith- 
standing this  coincidence,  to  slate  the  absolute  necessity 
and  vast  utility  of  a  divine  revelation. 

"  He  shall  also  read  a  distinct  course  of  lectures  upon  that 
branch  of  moral  philosophy  which  respects  the  application 
of  the  laws  of  nature  to  nations  and  their  relative  rights  and 
duties ;  and  also  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  some  form  and  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of 
magistrates  and  of  the  people  resulting  from  the  social  com- 
pact ;  and  also  on  the  various  forms  of  government  which 
have  existed  or  may  exist  in  the  world,  pointing  out  their 
respective  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  what  form 
of  government  is  best  adapted  to  promote  the  grcAlest  hap- 
piness of  mankind. 

**  And  to  the  end  that  a  regular  systematical  division  of 
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the  foregoing  8ut)jccts  and  of  ull  the  other  branches  of 
science  which  come  under  thitt  institutioti  nitiy  lie  had  iind 
preserved,  ad  well  as  u  due  proportion  of  time  devoted  to 
each,  it  i;*  declared  that  the  said  Professor  shall  Ik?  under 
the  control  of  the  President  and  Fellows  and  Overseers  of 
the  said  College  who  may  from  lime  to  time  give  such 
directions  relative  thereto  as  they  shall  judge  fit  and  proper, 
and  as  shall  he  consistent  with  the  rules  and  ordei*8  of  this 
institution. 

»'The  said  Professor  shall  tend  his  lertorea  on  nntural 
religion  to  all  the  four  classes  of  undergraduates  ;  those  on 
moral  philosophy  to  the  two  senior  classes ;  and  those  on 
civil  polity  to  the  senior  class  only  ;  provided  nevertheless 
that  the  officers  of  the  college  and  resident  gniduates  as 
likewise  such  other  gentlemen  as  the  corporati(»n  shall  i>er- 
mit  shall  have  a  right  to  attend  all  or  any  of  the  lectures 
aforementi(»npd." 

Ethics  encountered  much  opjxjsition  at  first  and  never 
came  to  its  full  independent  right  till  the  Unitarian  move- 
ment. Faith  was  hotter  than  works.  If  works  were  not 
'•filthy  rags"  they  could  not  save  men.  In  his  diary,  in 
1716,  Cotton  Mather  says:  *»There  are  some  unwise  things 
done  about  which  I  must  wntch  for  opportunity  to  hear 
public  testifuony  ;  one  is  the  employing  so  much  time  upon 
Ethik  in  College,  a  vile  form  of  paganism."  Elsewhere  he 
calls  ethics  ''^  Impietas  in  artta  forniam  redacla"  Ethics 
suggested  Cicero,  Plutarch  and  perhaps  the  8toa.  If  this 
prejudice  existed  in  the  logical  it  was  intensified  under  the 
revivalistie  regime  and  after  deists  had  attacked  the  clergy 
for  a  century  in  the  name  of  ethii^s  and  natural  religion, 
Mark  Hopkins  with  his  semi-theological  ethics  was  a  radical 
innovation  in  the  eyes  of  his  predecessor,  President  Gritfin, 
who  preferred  to  appeal,  as  he  could  so  urgently,  to  the 
heart  with  exhortation  to  instant  repentance. 

The  ohi  deductive  syllogistic  logic,  which  in  our  igno- 
rance of  it8  ultimate  origin  seems  an  epoch-making  creation 
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of  the  genius  of  Aristotle,  was  developed  among  the  most 
disputatious  of  ruces  and  probably  begun  as  rules  of  the 
game  of  dialectics  or  debate.  The  charm  of  personal  en- 
counter and  rejoinder,  argument  and  refutation,  and  even 
mere  informal  dialogue  and  colloquy,  is  what  has  always 
given  zest  to  deductive  logic.  From  the  days  of  the 
Sophists  through  the  Academy  and  Stoa,  to  the  great 
foreuHics  of  Abelard  and  the  scholastics,  and  the  church 
councils  before  and  after  Luther's  theses,  disputation  was 
tlie  chief  ac;tdemlc  method.  Weekly,  semi-weekly,  or 
even  daily,  between  students  and  professors  interest  cen- 
tered in  debate.  Imaginary  responders  were  set  up  If 
there  were  no  real  ones.  It  was  the  method  by  which  not 
only  all  the  doctrines  of  theology  and  metaphysics  were 
laboriously  worked  out  in  furge  and  heat,  and  forced  home 
upon  unwilling  or  sceptical  minds,  but  by  which  the  ()rob- 
lems  of  empirical  science  were  often  treated  to  her  great 
loss.  Of  all  this,  deductive  logic  was,  of  course,  the 
canoD  and  norm.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
doctrine  of  fallacies  became,  and  is  now,  for  the  average 
college  student,  the  most  interesting  part. 

The  old  logic  had,  t«o,  another  and  very  different  func- 
tion, it  was  the  organon  of  the  soul  in  dealing  with  ideas, 
es[>ecially  the  highest  categories,  innate  intuitions,  intel- 
lectual species,  etc.,  which  realism  made  more  real  than 
anything  else,  and  which  for  Hegel  made  the  world  real, 
because  it  made  it  ratiomd,  with  a  reality  so  real  that 
beside  it  the  material  world  of  sight  and  touch  seemed  but 
the  shadow  of  a  dream.  Now  these  have  taken  the  form 
of  fixed  types  in  nature  with  which  Darwinism  waged  its 
long  warfare.  They  have  been  regarded  as  entities,  uni- 
versals,  now  in  nature,  now  in  mind,  now  immaneut,  now 
transcendent,  often  as  the  natura  {paiindma  of  God  in 
directly  envisaging  and  contemplating  which  Schopenhauer 
said  the  soul  found  its  only  surcease  from  pain.  These 
sufntna  genera  were  precious  because  brought  forth  with 
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such  long  labor,  involving  a  midwifery  more  consummate 
than  thai  of  Socrates.  The  forms  of  predication  controlled 
grammar  in  those  days  when  bomift  grammattcus  bonus  theo^ 
logus  was  literally  true.  They  presided  over  rhetoric  and 
oratory  in  which  the  education  of  ancient  Rome  culminated 
and  which  has  I'adcnced  and  given  pace  to  tJie  .soul  of 
ingenuous  youth,   as   well   as   been  a   powerful   meUiod   of 


influence  and  even  of  government,  ever  since.  When 
realism  fell  and  some  dared  to  say  that  these  ideas  and 
forms  that  ruled  the  world  were  mere- words,  ^//w^m.s  vocisj 
the  foundation  of  the  entire  ideal  world  of  Plato,  the  church 
and  Dante  seemed  crumbling.  Bacon  and  Comenius  pro- 
posed new  methods  ;  Locke  urged  that  (he  ideas  were  mere 
generalizations  from  exf>erience.  Inductive  logic,  hov^evor, 
has  followed  and  not  led  science,  I  cjinnot  recall  a  single 
discovery  of  a  single  investigator  avowedly  due  to  a  con- 
scious application  of  a  method  from  a  treatise  on  logic. 
Whewell's  novum  organum  renovaCum,  like  Mill's  Logic, 
which  owed  so  much  to  it,  is  a  partial  description  and 
federalization  of  methods  that  had  succeeded.  Mill  under- 
took his  work  in  defiance  of  Whately,  who,  with  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  was  the  chief  modern  restorer  of  the  old 
logic,  and  who  had  said  that  we  could  not  generalize  modes 
of  investigation,  especially  in  the  absence  of  any  adequate 
history  of  science.  But  anything  like  a  philosophy  of  dis- 
covery, or  even  a  good  description  of  the  way  in  which 
Faraday,  Mendeleyetf  or  Helmholtz  work,  is  a  part  of  the 
psychology  of  genius  that  remains  to  be  written.  Few 
would  agree  with  Jevons  who  calls  Mill's  great  and  invalua- 
ble work  an  "incubus  of  bad  logic  and  bad  philosophy." 
Even  Jevons  concludes  his  own  logic  in  a  collapsing  way 
by  showing  what  incomparable  drafts  science  makes  upon 
our  powers  of  comprehension  and  belief,  and  says  that  all 
man*s  hopes  and  determinations  are  like  the  instincts  of 
ants  and  bees,  full  of,  and  controlled  by,  an  all  dominating 
purpose  too  vaat  to  be  comprehended,  while  all  about  us 
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cries  out  for  a  higher  expluDutiuu.  LoLzo  tried  to  give  a 
new  turn  to  logic"  hy  urging  that  its  olyect  was  not  ulti- 
mately with  a  priori  noetic  elements,  or  stoichiology,  as 
Hamilton  thought,  but  innteud  of  l>cing  nnnlytic  it  was 
synthetic  and  ita  task  was  to  work  out  and  i)ut  together  a 
system  of  coherent  conclusions  which  would  appeal  to  us 
as  self  evident  by  a  criterion  that  was  at  holtoiu  aesthetic. 
Only  thus  could  logic  save  us  from  the  present  idolatry  of 
experience  und  scepticism.  Boole,  too,  concludes  that  in 
the  main,  philosophical  studies  have  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  advance  of  the  several  departments  of  knowledge 
whose  internal  relations  it  is  its  province  to  determine. 
If  this  is  so,  even  the  logic  of  cia^^Hiticiition  of  sciences, 
attempted  by  Comte,  Spencer,  Wuadt,  Gnissorie,  and 
others,  and  some  degree  of  which  is  liasal  for  every  kind 
of  curriculum  of  study,  has  finled,  and  shows  only  the  ren 
anfjusta  domi  of  the  systomatizer's  mind. 

Inductive  logic,  too,  it  must  be  confessed  with  sor- 
row, has  not  proven  its  academic  viability.  Allliough 
taught  cTtteiisively  in  the  text-book.s  {»f  Bain,  Jevons,  and 
Fitwier,  the  deductive  forms,  still  deemed  so  valuable  for 
the  clergymtm  and  lawyer,  are  now  far  more  widely  taught 
in  this  country  in  lext-liooks  like  Davis,  Coppe,  S<'huyler, 
Tigert,  Whiitely,  McCosh,  and  Bo  wen.  Its  value  in 
Christian  evidences,  theism,  or  natural  theology  as  fields  of 
its  applictUion  (Wright,  Fisher,  Valentino,  Jonin,  Chad- 
bourn,  Barclay.  Flint,  Mulford,  Peabody)  is  believed  to  be 
high.  At  any  rate,  it  has  lately  gained  ground,  while  the 
Hegelian  ItJgic,  earnestly  as  it  htis  f>eeD  propagated,  has 
barely  a  foothold,  and  the  symbolic  logic  of  De  Morgan 
and  Boole  is  too  recondite. 

My  conclusion  and  belief  is,  that  the  educatio|ial  value 
of  logic  is  great,  but  now  chieHy  liistoricid,  and  that  it 
should  be  taught,  if  at  all,  by  a  text-l^ook  which  could  be 
easily  made  according  to  the  following  recipe.  On  the 
basis  of  the  histories  of  logic  by  Ueberweg  and  Prantl^  the 
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history  of  categories  by  Trendelenberg,  of  ideas  by  Heyder, 
and  of  metiiphysical  problems  by  Eucken,  the  story  of 
logicul  idciilism  from  Philo  to  Abelard  should  be  concisely 
told.  This  is  nt  the  very  least  the  great  romnnce  of  the 
human  intelligence  up  to  thiit  date.  From  there  onward 
the  inductive  era  should  l)e  sketched  with  copious  hut  con- 
cise details,  including  a  description  of  graphic  and  Btatisti- 
cal  methods,  the  doctrine  of  prolmbilitiee,  which  has  been 
well  called  *'good  sense  reduced  to  calculation,"  something 
altout  standards,  constants^  symbols,  substitutions,  analogy, 
continuity,  how  to  observe,  test,  simplify,  vary,  hypothesis, 
classitication,  averages  and  means,  nomenclature  and  falla- 
cies, but  all  concrete,  with  method  never  taught  apart  from 
matter  of  as  high  educational  value  as  possible.  By  some 
such  way  logic  could  serve  better  than  it  now  does,  two 
of  the  great  ends  of  education  ;  its  inductive  side  would 
open  the  eye-gate  and  the  ear-gate,  and  teach  the  great 
lesson  of  careful  observation,  which  so  few  learn,  bring  our 
academic  youth  so  close  to  nature  and  give  thom  the  ideal 
of  the  broadest  possible  brisin  i»f  experience,  and  tltal  in  its 
season  [instead  of  allowing  ihem  to  go  through  life  color- 
blind or  note-deaf,  as  I  think  no  child  need  to  he],  and 
ake  them  susceptible  and  responsive,  far  more  than  they 
re,  to  every  faintest  suggestion  from  facts.  Deduction 
should  teach  them  to  knit  the  soul  and  brain  together. 
The  syllogism  and  sorites  are  of  course  at  best  only  a  rough 
prelimiiuiry  darning  stitch,  but  any  path  however  rough 
between  one  part  of  the  brain  and  another,  strengthens  a 
thought  plexus  that  has  great  staying  and  stwidying  power. 
I  think  that  severe  s€(]ucnt  thinking  may  somehow  mediate 
an  exchange  between  brain  p<»int8  of  high  and  those  of  low 
pressure,   interchanging   between    areas  of  excessive   and 

t defective  neural  energy  and  tension,  and  thus  make  for 
sanity  as  well  as  growth.  However  this  may  be,  it  would 
be  better  yet,  I  am  coming  to  think,  to  drop  logic  entirely, 
or  at  least,  save  as  an  elective,  and  in  its  place  to  put  a 
1^ 
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vigorous  training  in  some  pure  science  studied  for  disci- 
pline as  an  incomparable  field  of  applied  logic.  The  pro- 
fessor should  know  logic  and  spice  each  dish  with  it,  but  a 
little  serious  and  special  training  in  a  good  lalwratory  or 
Heuiinary  brings  the  mind  to  a  8hHr|>er  focus  and  gives  it  a 
better  logical  temper,  and  fits  for  success  in  any  vocation 
hotter  than  the  same  time  spent  on  any  kind  of  logic.  This 
I  think  is  now  the  tendency  of  opinion. 

Ethics  was  the  second  branch  of  philosophy  to  attain 
academic  prominence  in  this  country.  Although  taught 
from  the  first,  it  was  only  after  the  revivalism,  which 
began  in  1740,  and  often  despite  its  influence,  that  it  slowly 
advanced  to  a  place  beside,  and  then  above,  loiric.  Utdike 
logic  it  has  acfpiired  a  distinctively  American  form  and 
more  than  any  other  collegiate  department  represent*  the 
natiouul  £ffo^  j  vo/i"c.  At  first  it  was  chiefly  theological, 
virtue  was  likeness  to  God,  His  will  was  the  supreme  war- 
rant for  duty,  and  religious  sins  like  impenitence,  prayer- 
lossnoss,  unbelief,  were  dwelt  upon.  In  this  respect  there 
was  little  change  from  More's  Enchiridion  (lown  through 
the  moralists  of  the  latter  part  of  tbt^  17tli  and  most  of  the 
iJ^th  century  to  Paley,  whose  Principles  of  Moral  and 
Political  Pldlosophy  reached  a  tenlJi  American  edition  ia 
1821.  Almost  the  only  progress  in  Ethics  was  the  tediously 
controversial  transition  from  the  view  that  morality  was  a 
code  of  laws  which  God  revealed  in  Scripture,  to  the  view 
that  his  code  was  best  studied  in  llui  innate  intuitions  and 
sentiments  of  man.  Thus  Clarke,  Shaftesbury,  Cudworth, 
Hutcheson,  and  even  Adam  Smith,  Beattie,  and  Mackintosh 
who  often  seem  dreary  and  obsolete,  really  humanized 
ethics  by  transferring  its  criteria  from  the  arbitrary  behest 
of  an  extra  mundane  being  to  the  same  inner  oracle  that 
Socrates  revered. 

Two  decades  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  owes  so  much  to  this  movement,  our  ethical  text- 
books began  again,  as  they  had  rarely  done  since  Aristotle, 
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to  expatiate  upoD  political  rights  and  duties  that  though 
few  were  inalienable.  The  moral  man  again  became  a 
polilicnl  aniniMl  :ind  the  duties  of  citizens  to  the  State,  and 
nations  to  each  other,  were  laid  down  In  a  way  that  antici- 
pated the  {Kilitical  ethicH  of  Lieber.  This  has  been  done  in 
most  American  text-b<ioks  bince,  even  the  good  old  Quaker 
Dymond  almost  justifyit»g  war.  James  Burgh's  Dignity  of 
Human  Nature,  although  written  in  the  second  (|uarter  of 
the  18th  century,  was  published  in  several  American  edi- 
tions fifty  years  later. 

McBride's  Principles  of  Morality,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Hush, 
Boston,  1796,  is  one  of  the  first  text-books  on  ethics  with 
physiological  reforem-es.  The  Unitarian  movement,  wrth 
its  belief  in  good  works,  nnd  which  entered  the  academic 
field  through  Channing's  tran!*lntion  of  Jouifroy,  has  vastly 
enlarged  the  scope  of  ethics  in  our  colleges.  The  anti- 
slavery  movement  and  many  other  reforms,  so  peculiar 
to  our  American  life,  have  all  left  their  mark  upon  col- 
lege ethics  and  no  doubt  owe  much  that  is  best  in  them 
to  it.  Text-books  have  never  increased  so  fast  in  number 
as  during  the  last  few  years.  The  teacher  can  now  choose 
between  two  or  three  score  of  l)ooks,  some,  like  Gow, 
Coniyges,  Yonge,  are  chietly  inspiring  records  of  good  and 
great  deeds  or  lives,  like  those  the  French  government  now 
specially  authorise  there.  More,  like  Gregory,  Bierblower, 
Hyde,  treat  each  chief  virtue  or  vice  serially,  with  individual 
methods  of  grouping  and  classifying.  In  others,  like  Calder- 
wood.  Fowler,  Green,  Martineau,  theory  dominates.  In 
neither  logic,  psychology,  nor  any  branch  of  the  great 
science  of  man,  if  in  all  combined,  have  there  been  so  many 
text-books  of  American  make  as  in  ethics;  while  if  we 
widen  our  view  to  include  the  scores  of  printed  sermons, 
lecture  courses,  letters,  guides,  manuals  and  **own  books" 
addressed  to  3'oung  men  or  young  women,  of  ethical  im- 
port, we  shall  realize  that  we  have  here  an  American  speci- 
alty equalled  in  no  other  age  or  land.     We  seem  either  to 
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have  had  exceptional  causes  to  fee]  solicitous  about  the 
youngr,  or  else  to  be  a  nation  of  unusual  pedagogical  pro- 
clivitiod.  To  understand  this  peculiar  national  nianifeslation 
we  must  look  to  a  recently  developed  Held  of  anthrojwlogy 
where,  I  think,  the  cause  hpcoraes  apparent. 

Education,  as  a  public,  as  distinct  from  n  family,  functioD« 
has  begun  iu  nearly  all  races  with  puberty.  Most  savage 
tribes  mark  itts  advent  by  rites,  ceremonies,  and  initiations, 
often  the  most  elaborate  and  solemn  of  life.  The  youth 
now  gets  a  personal  name,  is  scnrred,  tnttooe<i  with  the 
totem  of  the  tribe,  loses  teeth,  a  finger  joint,  or  undergoes 
a  prcriicribLMl  period  of  solitude,  hunger,  or  torture.  Among 
civilized  races,  the  Greek,  Russian,  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and 
Episcopal  Churches  confirm  after  a  special  discipline  of 
mind  and  heart.  The  pubescent  in  ancient  Greece  became 
a  cadet,  an  ephebos^  and  perhaps  received  a  mentor  or 
inspirer.  At  this  period,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  shows, 
Koman  guHrdianship  ended.  From  two  careful,  but  not  3'et 
very  oxtended,  collections  of  stiitislics  it  appears  that  a 
larger  per  cent,  of  conversions  occur  during  the  early  teens 
than  at  any  other  period.  Thus  its  recognition  as  an  im- 
portant era  has  been  all  but  universal.  In  alt  countries 
where  its  history  can  be  traced  to  an  indigenous  origin, 
public  education  has  begun  with  puberty  and  has  developed 
downward  toward  the  kindergarten  and  upward  townrd  the 
university  or  graduate  course  in  proportion  as  civilization 
has  advanced. 

In  this  respect,  the  instincts  of  our  nature  have  titted  its 
physiology.  At  this  period  all  is  solvent,  plastic,  vulnera- 
ble and  formative.  Previous  individuality  is  l)roken  up 
and  its  elements,  with  many  new  ones  ndded  from  other 
roots  of  the  family  tree,  mosaiced  together  on  a  new  plan. 
Hence  the  need  of  that  shelter  and  safety  which  Mark 
Hopkins  thought  should  be  first  of  all  sought.  Not  only 
new  traits  but  new  desires,  passions,  and  often  diseases  now 
first  appear.      Tlu'  more  mongrel  the  stock  or  the  more 
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nutneroos  the  slruins  of  bloods  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  the  more  unsettled  the  body  of  ethnic  or  national 
customs,  trnditioDs,  and  beliefs,  the  more  critical  does  the 
whole  adolescent  period  become.  Pure  stocks  with  settled 
ways  and  ideals,  which  pass  this  ferment  safely  and  f]uickly, 
are  ut  one  extreme,  and  a  compuuite  nation  like  our  own, 
with  new  and  diverse  models  of  thought  and  life,  and  every- 
thing unsettled,  is  open  to  unparalleled  dangers  of  arrested 
development.  Any  one  of  many  elements  may  get  preco- 
cious control  and  destroy  that  poise  or  temperance  which 
Aristotle  made  the  chief  of  virtues.  It  is  a  universal  law 
of  growth  that  every  faculty,  whether  nf  sense  or  mind,  is 
developed  before  the  power  of  controlling  it.  But  if  this 
period  of  adoloijcent  immaturity  is  exceptionally  prolonged 
and  dangerous  here,  the  possibilities  of  ultimate  and  com- 
plete manhood  arc  correspondingly  greater.  The  treatment 
or  economic  utilization  of  the  vital  force  given  us  in  these 
years  of  physiological  regeneration  as  our  life  capital,  is 
the  life  problem  in  which  all  higher  pedagogic  wisdom  cuU 
minates.  Indeed,  in  a  sense,  not  only  education  but  civiliza- 
tion is  tested  by  the  regimen  which  it  affords  adolescence, 
which  has  a  physiological  duration  of  at  least  a  deca<Ie. 
The  Hindoos  developed  its  natural  dreaminess,  the  ancient 
Persians  its  nascent  pugnacity,  the  Greeks  applied  physical 
training  in  the  great  games,  the  Romans  cadenced  the  soul 
with  rhetoric  and  oratory,  the  Jesuity  appetdcd  chielly  to 
the  instincts  of  rivalry  and  competition,  so  strong  at  this 
age,  the  Germans  up  to  a  generation  or  two  ago  applied 
speculative  philosophy  and  aroused  a  type  of  romantic 
enthusiasm  among  students  which  ha.s  had  a  profound  clYcct 
upon  the  national  life;  the  old  American  college  course 
developed  a  treatment  which  was  as  original  as  it  was  well 
adapted  to  its  conditions,  by  giving  a  general  view  or  i>eri- 
scope  over  many  subjects  at  first  and  culminating,  in  the 
lost  year  or  two  of  the  course,  in  ethics,  generally  taught 
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by  tbc  President  and  made  the  most  serious  aud  personal 
of  all  studies. 

Now,  a  deeper  sense  of  ijersoual  purity  or  impurity  is 
possible  than  ever  ))efore.  There  is  also  a  natural  prodi- 
gality and  fluctuation  of  emotion,  so  that  while  tbo  senses 
and  intellect  rarely  become  insane  at  this  time  the  emotional 
nature  is  peculiarly  prone  to  both  defect  and  perversion ; 
and  the  worst  of  it  is,  these  al>errationh  are  hardest  to  detect 
aud  worse  in  their  effects  upon  after  life.  The  rapidly 
forming  new  tissue  must  be  irrigated  with  blood,  the  whole 
body  is  never  so  erelhic,  young  men  are  by  nature  orgiastic 
and  must  have  excitement;  if  they  cannot  get  it  in  the  high 
form  of  intellectual  enthusiasm  they  are  more  likely  to  get 
it  in  the  sphere  of  drink  or  acx,  or  I»otb.  The  higher  love 
is  a  kind  of  kinetic  or  clinical  equivalent  of  the  lower,  and 
if  the  soul  cannot  climb  up  some  such  a  ladder  as  Plato 
described  in  hib  symposium  it  is  more  likely  to  grovel  and 
twine  about  what  is  lowest  and  worst.  The  powers  which 
ascend  highest  are  rooted  the  lowest  in  our  animal  nature. 

To  apply  here  a  transcendental  supernatural  cult  that 
shall  incline  young  men  to  regard  duties  as  of  the  highest 
or  divine  origin  is  simply  to  appeal  to  that  threL^fourlhs  of 
life  that  is  instinctive  and  emotional,  the  development  of 
which  precedes  and  conditions  that  of  the  intellect,  and  can 
be  stirred  deeply  only  if  dimly.  To  be  solely  logical  and 
rationalistic  is  to  appeal  to  a  part  of  our  nature  yet  weak 
and  nascent.  T  would  not  bring  back  the  day  of  the  Admi- 
rable Convert  of  llaxter's  Call,  but,  both  as  a  physiologist 
and  a  teacher,  I  am  convinced  that  several  of  the  latest 
text-hooka  in  ethics,  which  urge  that  our  current  morality 
is  but  a  survival  of  a  faith  now  dead,  that  seriously  discuss 
the  worth  of  life  aud  apply  a  hedonistic  calculus,  that  leaves 
happiness  merely  u  duty  lo  be  desperately  performed,  do 
not  make  for  poise  and  sanity  in  a  land  of  Americanists. 
Probably  young  men*s  nerves  are  now  rarely  tonic  enough 
to  ptay  again  those  awful  and  soul-quaking  old  anthems  of 
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Socratic  conviction  of  ignorance  or  Calvinistic  conviction  of 
eJD.  But  although  the  higher  religiouH  life  be  more  and  more 
conceived  as  a  growth  and  less  as  a  Budden  conquest  or  the 
irruption  of  an  alien  principle,  I  think  we  must  admit  the 
need  of  rousing  the  deepest  and  strongest  sense  of  the 
mystery  and  sacredness  at  the  heart  of  things  at  this  period 
of  life.  If  the  young  once  have  an  experience  of  loving 
God,  or  duty,  or  truth,  with  intensity  and  passion,  it  not 
only  performs  a  larger  mental  sphere  bat  is  an  alt-erativo 
of  degraded  love  and  inebriation.  If  the  sole  function  of 
belief  were  to  keep  tlie  heart  strong,  warm,  and  healthy, 
and  prevent  it  from  growing  pessimistic,  inditferent,  deca- 
dent, it  would  make  for  virtue,  which  to  bo  pure  must  \te 
passionate  at  first.  The  best  thing  about  real  youth  is  that 
it  will  not  devote  itself  to  anything  it  fe«ls  to  be  trivial, 
insincere,  or  of  aiiyt.lnng  but  the  highest  worth  and  interest. 
Moral  inculcation  in  a  democi'at'y  like  ours  should  lie 
based  not  on  tradition  Imt  upon  human  nature.  It  alone  is 
true  and  everything  else  is  good  and  true  in  exact  propor- 
tion as  it  squares  with  and  helps  to  unfold  it.  It  should 
begin  with  the  Ixjdy,  with  regimen,  hygiene,  and  physical 
training.  In  athletic  enthusiasm  lie  vast  moral  resources 
which  the  new  higher  anthropology  is  jiLst  beginning  to 
sec  how  to  develop.  The  R'sthetic  elementa  of  reverence, 
love  of  nature,  art — not  for  art's  sake — a  bast^ird  otispriug 
of  science  —  but  for  goodness'  sake,  fields  for  training  in 
unselBsh  activity,  impregnation  with  the  germs  of  manifold 
reforms,  a  little  inebriation  with  ideals, — something  like 
this  which  cannot  be  marked  or  examined  on  should  come 
next.  Later  and  on  such  a  bassis  should  come  the  cooler 
survey  of  the  greut  moi-al  forces  that  rule  the  world  and 
simie  more  detailed  study  of  personal,  social  and  political 
duties.  Nothing  throughout  the  entire  educational  system 
should  tjiko  precedence  of  this,  which  should  give  tone  to 
it  lV<»m  bottom  to  lop.  I  grow  more  fearful  of  intricating 
the  plain  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong  by  speculative 
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ethical  subtleties; — a  method  that  originated  with  other 
races  and  ethnic  stocks  to  meet  very  different  needs  and 
times  from  our  own.  I  have  taught  these  things  long  my- 
self, but  have  com©  to  believe  our  ancestors  were  right  and 
did  not  overestimate  this  need  in  any  department  of  our 
national  or  private  lile.  If  knowledge  does  not  make  for 
virtue,  }>etter  idyllic  ignorance  of  even  the  belauded  inven- 
tion of  Cadmus.  This  unique  American  problem  of  ethical 
training  we  must  work  out  for  ourselves,  and  with  the  new 
scientific  reenforcements  now  at  hand  I  am  optimist  enough 
to  believe  we  shall  find  or  tnake  a  wa}'  to  do  it. 

The  third  and  last  field,  that  of  psychology,  which  was 
openedj  as  we  have  seen,  at  Yale,  with  Edwards  and  Berke- 
ley, tan  be  here  treated  very  briefly.  A^  Berkeley's  prob- 
lem widened  into  Hume's  scepticism  and  that  went  on  to 
Kant  and  the  herclfc  age  of  German  philosophy,  American 
professors  drew  back.  The  Scotch  philosophy  represented 
by  Reid,  Stewart,  Browu,  and  Hamilton,  opened  a  far  safer 
way.  The  ** common  sense,**  which  was  its  watchword, 
contained  an  immediate  conviction  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
the  reality  of  Ihe  external  world,  freedom,  etc.,  about  which 
there  was  no  need  or  warrant  for  debate  or  doubt,  while  it« 
discussion  of  association,  desire,  will,  and  feeling,  was 
lucidity  itself,  and  fitted  our  practical  country  and  had  a 
wider  vogue  here  than  in  Scotland  itself.  In  this  form 
psychology  was  very  widely  introduced  In  American  col- 
leges. Its  right  or  conservative  wing,  still  represented  at 
Princeton  by  Ex-President  McCosh,  has  a  grK)d  deal  of 
claim  to  bear  the  title  he  gives  it  of  the  American  philoso- 
phy- It  has  no  quarrel  with  religion,  is  not  unsettling,  is 
full  of  stimulus  lo  the  young,  and  opens  but  does  not  close 
the  mind  against  future  growth.  Its  left  wing,  represented 
by  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  which  has  since  his  death  sought 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  positivism  of  Comte,  has 
celebrated   but    few   acadeniic   triumi)h8   in    this    country. 
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Here,  too,  belongs  the  eclecticism  of  Cousin,  early  trans- 
lated and  first  used  as  a  text-Hook  in  Philadelphia. 

A  very  diiferent  root  of  modern  psychology  is  traced  in 
the  transcendental  movement,  the  germs  of  which  came  from 
Kant,  Herder,  Goethe,  Schelling,  Fichte,  JacobJ,  and  others 
through  Coleridge.  This  marvellous  movement  may  well 
he  compared  to  the  Platonic  movement  in  ancient  Gi*eece 
ID  that  it  was  a  sudden  diversion  from  all  previous  and 
indigenous  thought  and  not  essentially  luitionnl.  Although 
it  began  and  ended  in  less  than  two  decades  here,  it  was 
the  American  equivalent  of  the  entire  period  of  Genuan 
idealism,  no  feature  of  which  is  wanting  in  the  American 
miniature.  God  was  resolved  into  nature,  nature  into  man, 
and,  more  lately,  man  into  the  consciousness  of  the  present 
moment  only  to  be  re-evolved.  We  are  spirits  bathing  in 
a  sea  of  deity — n)an  is  an  embryo  God.  Plato*s  ingenuous 
youth  Theala:lus  had  a  less  voracious  appetite  for  the  **  boiled 
cobwelw"  of  solipsistic  speculation  than  the  academic  would- 
lie  adepts  in  these  times.  Transcendentalism  itself  never 
entered  the  regular  academic  course  save  in  a  very  adum- 
brated way  in  the  text-books  of  Hicktick,  but  was  amazing- 
ly fructifying,  and  is  yet,  from  without.  It  had  marvellous 
power  of  enfranchisement  and  quickene<l  the  intellectual 
[ife  of  the  country  as  no  other  movement  has  yet  done. 
Years  after  it  had  passed,  there  grew  up,  in  connection 
with  a  new  interest  in  the  history  of  philosophvi  i^i  St. 
Jjouis,  around  William  T.  Harris,  a  gnmp  of  active  miiuled 
idealists  who  sought  to  do  over  again  the  transcendental 
movement  with  more  detail  and  with  greater  fidelity  to  its 
Teutonic  sources.  The  Concord  Summer  School  was  an 
alwrtive  attempt  to  graft  the  new  western  movement  upon 
the  dead  transcendental  stock.  The  cry  back  to  Kant  led 
here,  as  in  Enghmd  and  Germany,  to  growing  academic 
interest  in  what  is  called  the  **  theory  of  knowledge,"  or 
the  doctrine  of  reality,  which  has  lately  found  a  sti*onghold 
in  several  of  our  leading  colleges  and   universities.      It 
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exercises  a  strange  faaoinalioD  over  tbe  minds  of  young 
men  at  that  period  when  serious  questions  about  existence, 
ego^  soul,  etc.,  first  flit  through  every  mind.  Its  method 
is  introspective  and  it  is  open  to  all  tbe  dangers  of  intro- 
verted mentnl  haliits.  It  is  as  harren  of  what  Bacon  called 
fruits  US  the  speculations  or  '*  final  cause"  which  he  con- 
demned. If  it  gives  liinUcrncss  and  ilcxihility  t-o  the  mind, 
it  wages  eternal  war  against  everything  that  is  naive, 
instinctive  and  spontaneous.  It  is  un-American  in  origin 
and  anti-American  in  f*pirit. 

The  last  psychological  departure,  although  it  goes  hack 
to  the  days  of  Abercrombie,  Hush,  etc.,  began  with  the 
establishment  of  the  lirst  laboratory  for  experimental  psy- 
('hoh)gy  in  Balttinore  in  iJiSl.  Something  had  beeii  done 
in  tliese  lines  previously  in  Germany,  but  the  time  was 
ripe  and  the  soil  fertile.  It  is  already  represented  in  two- 
score  of  the  best  institutions.  It  reduces  introspection  to 
a  perfectly  controlled  system  by  means  of  suitable  appara- 
tus ;  has  already  a  voluminous  litemlure;  several  hundred 
standard  new  experiments ;  and  offers  to-day,  an  unsur- 
passed training  in  applied  logic.  It  studies  the  instincts 
of  animals  froai  tbe  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  finds  them 
both  as  diverse  and  with  as  fixed  and  chamcteristic  traits  as 
the  anatomical  slructure.  It  shows  how  iho  highest  intui- 
tions of  reason  and  conscience  are  roole<!  in  the  lowest  ani- 
mal instincta  and  are  thus  in  little  danger  of  collapse  if 
external  authoritative  supports  are  removed.  It  studies 
the  myths,  customs,  an<l  beliefs  of  primitive  man,  and  is 
giving  tbe  wide  field  of  anthropology  due  academic  scope 
and  influence.  It  devotes  itself  to  the  study  of  insanity 
and  nervous  diseases,  and  has  already  begun  to  introduce 
new  methods  and  utilize  new  results.  It  has  a  special 
department  of  neurology  for  exploiting  all  the  pro[»erties  of 
brain,  nerve,  and  sense,  and  the  held  of  Its  practical  appli- 
cation is  as  wide  as  education  in  its  largest  philosophical 
sense.     As  we  have  seen,  it  has  transformed  and  shaped 
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the  problems  of  logic  and  ethics ;  is  slowly  re-writing  the 
whole  history  of  philosophy,  and,  in  tlie  o|>inion  of  many 
of  its  more  sanguine  devotees,  is  showing  itself  not  only  to 
l>e  the  long  hoped  for,  long  delayed  science  of  man,  to 
which  all  other  sciences  are  bringing  their  ripest  and  best 
thoughts,  but  is  introducing  a  period  that  will  be  known 
hereafter  as  the  psychological  em  of  scientific  thought,  even 
more  than  a  few  recent  decades  have  been  marked  by  evo- 
lution. It  has  not  yet  overcome  all  prejudices,  hut  has 
already  begun  to  rebase  religion,  the  moral  and  social 
instincts,  as  well  as  education,  upon  deeper  as  well  as  more 
ineluctable  foundations.  No  academic  activity  has  ever 
appeared  so  directly  in  the  line  of  all  that  is  most  national 
in  our  intellectual  development.  It  is  asking  the  old  ques- 
tion, what  is  man,  in  many  new  ways,  and  giving,  hit  by 
bit,  new  and  deeper  answei-s  in  a  way  that  I  deem  it  not 
too  much  to  say  miikes  ever^'  prospect  of  our  own  national 
future  and  of  the  republican  type  of  government  generally, 
brighter,  and  promises  to  be  a  realization  of  all  that  the  old 
professors  of  logic,  ethicn,  and  religion,  in  their  l>est  days, 
dimly  strove  for, — and  more. 

NoTK. — Vrtluable  suggestions  of  additional  sources  of  Information 
and  new  data  have  been  kindly  sent  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Ilatiilni,  and 
especially  by  Hev.  Dr.  George  E.  EUis,  which  1  have  bad  no  time  to 
uttUze  in  the  present  article,  bat  shtdl  Incorporate  later  lu  umiich  fultor 
treaUncDt  of  the  subject  which  Is  contemplated.  G.  S.  H. 
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ford, I87I. 

BiKltuowKK,  A.  Principles  of  a  Hystem  of  philosophy.  N.  Y.,  1B70. 
pp.  240. 

—  The  vlriiies  and  iheir  roaaous.     Chicago,  1888.     pp.  294. 
Blaiu,  Hugh.     I^ctares  on  rhetoric.     Boston,  I76D. 

Blaisdalk,    Sn.As.      First   Ics.sonn     In    Intellectual    philosophy.      1st 

American  edition.     Boston,  1829.     pp.  358. 
BuiKCLBY.     Historical  sketch  of  Io«tc. 
Bi.KPSOR,  Albeht  Taylor.    Examination  of  Edwards  on  the  will.    184(1. 

—  \  theodicy;  or,  vindication  of  the  divine  f;lory.  as  manifested  In 
thr  constitution  and  t^nvernnient  of  the  moral  world.     N.  Y.,  1854. 

BOuLK,  Giu^uOR.     Inve<ttigntton  in  the  !»elcnce  of  thought  on  which  are 
founded    the   niuthumatical   theorems  of   logic  and   probahllUiea. 
London,  1854.     pp.  424. 
'BowKN,  Fra.ncis.     Treatise  on  logic,  or   the  laws  of  pure  thought. 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  18(14. 

—  Ensays  on  Mpeculatlvo  philosophy. 

—  Modern  philosophy.  From  Descartes  to  Schopenhauer  and  Hart- 
nionn.     N,  Y..  1877.     pp.  484. 

—  Thu  metaphysics  of  Sir  Wm.  [famlltou.  Collected,  arranged,  and 
abridged  for  the  use  of  colle;a;es  and  private  students.  Cambridge, 
1861.     pp.  563. 

BuwNK.  Borukn  Parker.  The  principles  of  ethics.  Ist  ed.  N.  Y., 
iei»2.     pp.  309. 

—  Introduction  to  physchological  theory.     N.  Y.,  1887.     pp.  320. 
Boyd.  Jamrs  R.     Eclectic  moral  philosophy.     Prepared  for  lit«Mry 

inslUntlous  and  general  use.     N.  Y..  1849. 
Bicadlry.  F.  H.     Ethical  studies.     187G. 
Brodib,  Sir  BBN.jAUtv.     Mind  and  matter:   a  psychological  Inquiry. 

N.  Y.,  1859  and  1873.     pp.  279. 
fc/tfRiiwv,  Tuomab.     Lectures  on  philosophy  of  mind.     3  vol-^.     Andovcr, 

1822. 

—  A  treatise  on  cause  and  effect. 

—  Rhetorical  lectures. 
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4th  ed. 


BuFFiEK,  Clauds.     First  truths. 

BuLiKGEitiDS,  H.     Servoruni  decades  qulnque,  etc.     London  (probably 
1634). 
(^tTRGERftDiciua,  FRANCIS.     Idea  phllosophle.     2d  ed.     London. 

—  Lu^lcB.     London,  IftCO. 

—  Instltiitio  logicarum.     Cimbridge,  1680. 
BuRur.AS,  GEunuE.     Pages  from  the  ecclcdlasttcal  history  of  K. 
Buuaii.  JamK8.     DIguity  of  human  nature.     (London,  1764). 

2  vols.     N.  Y.,  1816. 
BuRLAMAQUl,  Jkan  Jacqcbs.     The  prlnclplen  of  natural  and  political 

law.     Tr.     6lh  ed.    Vol.1,    pp.265.    Vol.2,    pp.216.    Cambridge, 

1807. 
Burnett,  J.    Early  Greelc  philosophy.    London.  1602.    pp.  378. 
Bum ,  Bknjamin  C    A  history  of  modern  philosophy.    From  the  renais- 

ABDce  to  the  present.     2  voU.     pp.  868,  .S21.     Chicago. 

—  Brief  history  of  Greek  phllosopliy.     Boston,  1889.     pp.  296. 
BtTRTON,  Asa.     Essay!).     1824. 

Bltsunrll.  Horacb.  Nature  and  tho  supernatural  together  confftUat- 
ing  the  one  system  of  God.     N.  Y .,  1870.     pp.  528. 

B17TLKH.  JosKiMi,  Bp.  Analogy  of  religion,  natural  and  revealed.  Intro- 
ducUou  by  Albert  Barnes.     20lh  cd.     N.  Y.,  1868.     pp.  371. 

Bdtlbh,  William  Arcbkr.  Lociurus  on  the  history  of  ancient  philoso- 
phy. 2  rols.  Vol.  I.  pp.  411.  Vol.  %.  pp.  436.  Philadelphia. 
1857. 

Caldkrwood,  Hrnry.  Handbook  of  moral  philosophy.  Loudon,  1873. 
3d  cd.     pp.  277. 

Campbkll.  Gkuuuk.     Philosophy  of  rhetoric. 

Carlbton,  EIrnrv.  Liberty  and  necessity,  in  which  are  considered  the 
laws  of  associatiun  of  ideas,  the  meaulug  of  the  word  will,  and  the 
true  Intent  of  punishmi:ut.     Phila<lf!iphla,  1857. 

Carpbstkr,  Wm.  Bbn.j.  Principles  of  mental  physiology  with  their 
applications  to  the  training  and  discipline  of  the  mind  and  the  study 
of  iU  morbid  condUloos.     N.  Y..  1874.     pp.  737. 

Cards,  P.     Ethical  problems.     Chicago,  1890.     pp.90. 

CtiADBouRN'E,  Paul  Anskl.  Instluct  —  Its  oflSce  in  the  aulroal  king- 
dom and  its  relation  to  the  higher  powers  In  man.  N.  Y., 
1872. 

—  Lecturen  on  natural  theology;    or  nature  and  tho  Bible.     N.  T., 
1867.     pp.  820. 

Champli>',   Jameu}  T.    Text-book  In  Intellectual  philosophy.    Boston, 

1860. 
Clap.  Thomas.     Ttie  foundation  of  moral  virtue  and  obligation.     1765. 
Cocker,  B.  F.     Chrisllnnily  and  Greek  philosophy,  etc.     N.  Y.,  1870. 
Collahd.  Joiix.     Essentials  i^t  logic. 

CoMKGYs.  B.  B.     Primer  of  elhlcH.     Boston,  1891.     pp.127. 
CoNDiLLAC,  Etienne  Bonnot  dc.    Od  the  origin  of  knowledge. 
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CoPFftB,  Hbnry.    Elements  at  logtc.    DcMgDed  as  a  manual  of  Instrac- 
lloD.     Philadelphia,  1855.     pp   275. 

—  Element  of  lo«1c.     Philadelphia,  1857. 

CotmTNKY.     Conslructive  ethics,  a  review  or  modern  moral  philosophy 

In  Its  three  Htugej).     Txindon,  188(1.     pp.  818. 
Cousin,  VicruK.      Intruductiou  to  the  history  of  phUo8ophy.     BohIod, 

IH32.     pp.  458. 

ruoUSAZ,  JkaN  PlKRltK  tlc.       Log'Ic. 

T)aU!KLL,  An'Duew.     Collectanea   ctivca   majors.     I83G.     Smaller   vol. 

of  same.    4ib  ed.     pp.  828. 
Da:«a,  Jami».     An  examination  of  Edward)**  Inquiry.     Boston,  1770.    2d 

ed.     New  Haven,  Conn.,  1773. 
Da\*is,  Noah  Knowi.es.     Elements  of  psychology. 

—  Elements  of  deilactlve  logic.     X.  Y.,  1893.     pp.  208. 

Day,  Hknry  N.    Fundamental  philosophy  from   Krug.     1848.     IQmo. 
pp.  60. 

—  The  logic  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.     1863.     l2mo.     pp.  280. 

—  Elements  of  logic.     1867.     I2mo.     pp.  287. 

—  Logical  praxis.     1872.     pp.  148. 

—  The  science  of  (esthetics.     1872.     pp.  484. 

Day,  Jekkmiah.     Examination  of  Edwards  on  the  will.     New  Haven, 
1841. 

—  .Vn  Inquiry  rcspectloK  the  .self-determining  power  of  the  will,  or 
contingent  volition.  New  Uaven,  Herrick  &  Noyes,  1888.  2d  ed. 
Day  &  Fitch,  1847. 

Dkwky-  .John.     Pi»ycholo(cy.     N.  Y.,  1890.     pp.  427. 

Outlines  of  a  critical  history  of  ethics.    Ann  Arbor,  1891:    pp. 

253. 
• —  Elblr^:  stories  for  home  and  school.    Chicago.  1891.    pp.  197. 
Dti-woBTH,  Thomas.    The  schoolmaster.     1780.    pp.   IBfl.     (Contains 

hymos.  irramraar,  prosody,  dicthmary,  precepts,  prayers). 
Doddridge,   Philip.    Courtte   of   lectures    on    the   principal  subjects 

in  pneumatology.  ethics  and  divinity.     Edited  by  Samuel  Clark. 

2d  ed.     I^ndon,  187K.     pp.  275. 
Dt'NCAS,  WiLLUM.     Logic. 
Dymcind.  tJoNATHAK.     Essays  on  the  principles  of  morality  and  on  the 

private  and  political  rights  ami    i>hMgat1oii8  of  mankind.     N.  V., 

1834.     pp.  432.     N-  Y.,  1861.     pp.  576. 
Epokwuhth,  F.  T.     New  and  old  methods  of  ethics.     Oxford,  1677. 

pp.  9L 
(^^^WAKOs.  Jonathan.    Treatise  on  the  will. 

—  God's  last  eml  In  creation  and  es!*By  on  the  nature  of  virtue. 

—  The  doctrine  of  origiuiil  sin  defended,  etc.,  etc.     1758. 

—  Treatise  on  the  religious  affections.     I74C. 

—  Treatise  on  the  nature  of  pure  virtue.     1788. 
Edwahds.  Jonathan  (Jr.)    Essays  on  liberty  and  necessity. 
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£lu8,  Oeoroe  £.  A  Hair-ceDtar7  of  tbp  UniUrlao  controversy.  Bos- 
ton, 1666. 

Elmrndorf,  J.  J.  Ethics.  Oatllnea  of  lectures  oo  the  history  of 
philoHophy.    Putnanifi,  1876. 

—  Outlines  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  pbtlosopby.     N.  T.,  1876. 
pp.  298. 

£r»TAcmt'8.     Ethics,  etc.     CambrliiKe,  1654.     pp.  130. 
KvKFtRTT,  CiiARLRS  CMtROLL.     Ethlc8  for  young  pcopU*.     Boston,  1891. 
pp.  1S6. 

—  The  science  of  thought.    A  system  of  logic.   Boston,  1870.   pp.428. 
Fairciiii.d.  James  II.     Mural  phllosopliy ;  or,  the  Bcienc«  of  obligation. 

N.  y.,  iHti». 

—  Moral  philosophy.     Sheldon. 

Fai.ckbxbbrg.      nislory  of  modern  philosophy.     Tr.  by  Amistrong. 

N.  y.,  1893.     pp.  065. 
FlsciJKR,  KfiNo.     History  of  modem  philosophy,  In  7  vola.  of  which  one 

!«  tr.  by  J.  P.  Goily.     N.  Y.,  1887.     pp.  66l». 

—  Descnrtc?*  and  his  school. 

Fisinat,  Grohge  Park.    The  grounds  of  thclatlc  and  Christian  belief. 

N.  y.,  1853.     pp.  488. 
KiJNT.  RoBGKT.     Theism.     Edinburgh,  1888.     pp.  447. 
FoRDYCE,  David.     Moral  philosophy. 
FowLKB,  THOMA8.     Loglc.     2   volh.     I.     Elcraenis  of  deduction,     pp. 

166.     11.     Elements  of  Induction,     pp.360.     Oxford,  1875. 

—  Principles  of  morals.     2  vols.      I.     Introductory,     pp.   13S.      Tl. 
The  body  of  morals,     pp.  370.     Oxford,  1887. 

Frkxcii,  John'  William.    Practical  cihlcs,  for  the  ase  of  students  at  the 

mllllttry  academy.     Sd  ed.     N.  T.,  1865. 
FntsBiK,  Lkvi.     Lectures  on  morals.     Philadelphia,  1823. 
FiioTHiNOHAM,    Epiiiuim    L.   and   A.   L.     Philo^opby   as   au   absolute 

science.     Boston,  IH64. 
Galton.  FKANCit;.    Inquiries  into  human  faculty  and  fte^  development. 

N.  y.,  18H8.     pp.  8H0. 
Gamikr.     lutroductlion  to  moral  evidences. 
Oasskniii,  PiSKKK.    Insitltutlo  fiMtronomica.    London,  1765.    Chrystailne 

spheres,  dloptlc?",  orntry,  matb.     (Gcomclry). 
Gkkiiart,  Emanukl  Vogkl.     Au  Introduction  tu  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy, with  an  oudlue  treatlsu  ou  logic.     Philadelphia,  1858. 
GiZTCKi,  G.  V.     A  student's  mauual  of  ethical  philosophy.    Lundon. 

1889.     pp.  804. 
Gow,  A.  M.     Good  morals  and  gentle  manners.     187U.     pp.  252. 
Grkkn,  T.  H.     Prolegomena  to  ethics.     1st  ed.     Oxford.  1883.     pp.  427. 
Grkguky,   DciiiLKY   8a.si>fohi>.     Christian  ethics,   or  the   true    moral 

manhood  and  life  of  duty.     A   text-book.     Ist  ed.     Philadelphia, 

1873.     pp.346.     PhlUdelpIilB.  1881.     pp.352. 
GaRNET,  JoHir.    KvideDces  of  Christianity.    4  lectures.    1854. 
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1854.     pp.  888. 

in  inductive  sjstem  of  mental  scteDce. 


BoatOD,  1869.    pp.  716. 


—  Obaervatioiw  ou  the    dl 
Society  of  Friendji.     N.  "V 

Hamilton,  D.  H.    Antology 

etc..  etc.     BosCoD,  187S. 
Hamilton,  Sir  Wm.    Lectures  on  metaptiy&ica 

Haosell  &  ViUch. 

—  Lectores  on  loffic.     Boston,  1860.     pp.  710.     By  Manttell  &  Vltsch. 
Harris,   William  T.    Introduction  to  the  study  of  philosophy.    D. 

Appleion  Hl  Co.,  1889. 

—  Philosophy  in  outline.     N.  Y.,  1B86. 

—  Introdiictlon  to  ihc  f>tiu1y  of  pbiIo.*(ophy.     I).  Appleton  &  Co.,  1889. 
Haven,  Joseph.     History  of  philosophy,  ancient  and  luodcrn.     N.  Y., 

187S.     pp.  4I(>. 
Uazaiu>,  Bowlanp  G.    Two  letters  on  caosation  and  ft-eedom  in  willing, 
addressed  to  John  Smart  Mil),  with  an  appendix,  etc.     Boston, 
Lee&Sbepard.  18m». 

—  Freedom  of  mind  in  willing;  or.  every  t>eing  that  wills  a  creative 
first  cause.     N.  Y..  V.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1864. 

Hkdob.  Lbvi.  Frof.  of  metaph.,  lo^c  and  ethics  at  Harvard.  Elements 
of  logic.  A  fiuiumary  of  the  general  principles  ood  different  modes 
of  reasoning.     Cambridge,  1816.     pp.  202. 

Heebkbookt.  Adrianvs.  Meletcinata  pbliosopbls;  (metaphysics,  ethics, 
physics,  lo^ic).     AmHlerdain,  1655. 

Hkorl.  riBORci  Wm.  Frirdricii.     Logic.     Tr.  by  Wallace. 

—  FhlloHophy  of  hlNtory. 

Hrxnbll,  Saua  Sophia.  Comparative  ethics.  In  three  sections.  Lon- 
don. 1882-83.     pp.  380. 

Hknry,  Calkr  Si-HAdiTK.  An  epitome  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 
184S. 

—  Elements  of  psychology,  with  introdnction  and  notes.     N.  Y.,  1834. 

—  Moral  and  philosophical  cssuys.     1839. 

HiCKOK,  LAtTREN'Ti  Pkrsei's.  Empirical  psychology;  or  the  human  mind 
as  given  lu  consciousness.     2d  ed.     N.  Y.,  1664.     pp.  400. 

—  The  lof;lc  of  reason,  universal  and  eternal.    Boston,  1876.    pp.  193. 

—  Moral  science.    Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1853. 

—  Rational  psychology.    Auburn,  N.  Y.,  1848. 

—  Rational  cosmology.    K.  Y..  1858. 

—  Creator  and  creation ;  or,  the  knowledge  in  the  reason  of  God  and 
His  work.     N.  v..  1872. 

Hicks.  L.  K.     A  critique  of  design  arguments.     1st  ed.     N.  Y.,  1888. 

pp.  417. 
HiLDKETU,  RiciuRU.     Thcory  of  morals.     Boston,  1844. 
Hill,  David  Jayne.    Elements  of  psychology.    A  text-book.    N.  Y., 
1880.     pp.  419. 

—  JevoDB's  logic.     (Science  primer  series).    N.  Y.,  1876.    pp.  128. 
HxiX,  W.  8.  H.     Ethics  or  moral  philosophy.    Baltimore,  1878.    pp.  842. 
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H&KFDiNG,  H.     Outlines  of  psychology.     London,  1891.     pp.  865. 
Hopkins,  Mark.    The  law  of  love  and  love  as  a  law;  moral  science, 
theorellcal  and  praetkni.     K.  T.,  1809.     pp.  339. 

—  An  ootllne  sindy  of  man.     N.  Y.,  1878.     pp.  808. 

HuGHKs,  Jamk6  Laughlen.     Natural  and  »uperiiatnra1  morals.     2  vols. 

Ist  ed.     London,  1890-31.     pp.  3G9,  321. 
HcME,   David.    Treatise  on  human  nature.    Ed.  by   Selby  and  Bigg. 

Oxford,  1888.     pp.  709. 
Hydk,  W.  DkWitt.     Practical  ethics.     N.  Y.,  1892.     pp.  208. 
Jamkh.  William.     The  prlnclple.s  of  psychology*    3  vols.     Vol.  1.     pp. 

6H9.     Vol.  2.     pp.  704.     N.  T.,  IflOO. 

—  Psychology.     N.  Y..  1892.     pp.  478. 

Janrs,  E.     Hninan  psychology.     An  Introduction  to  philosophy,  being 
a  brief  treatise  on  Intellect,  feeling  and  will.     N.  V.,  1884.     pp.  294. 
Janet,  P.     Theory  of  morals.     1st  ed.     N.  Y.,  1883.     pp.  490. 

—  Elements  of  morals. 

Jarpine,  Robkkt.  The  elements  of  the  psychology  of  cognition.  Lon- 
don. 1874.     pp.  287. 

Jennings.    Logic. 

Jevoxs,  Wm.  Stanley.  Principles.  A  treatise  on  logic  and  sclentlflc 
methods.     Vol.  1.     pp.  463.     Vol.  2.     pp.  480.     London,  1874. 

—  Pure  logic  and  other  minor  works.     London,  1890.     pp.  229. 

—  Elementary  lessons  in  logic;    deductive  and  Inductive.      London, 
1876.     pp.  340. 

Johnson.  Caj4.  EnwAKU.  The  wonder  working  Providence  of  Slon's 
Saviour  in  New  Engliiml.     I«ft4.     Andover  ed.,  1867. 

Johnson,  Samirl.  Ehvienta  PhUo»oph\ca,  or  things  relating  to  the 
mind  or  iinderatandinir.    rhUadcIphia,  1752.  (Disciple  of  Berkeley). 

—  EthicOy  relating  to  the  moral  behavior.     London,  1768. 

—  Essay  on  the  freedom  of  the  will.     1766. 

JoviN,  Loms.     Evidences  of  religion.     N.  Y.,  1877.     pp.  390. 

—  Ethics. 

JowBTT,  Benjamin.    Dtalogacs  of  Plato,  with  analyses  and  Inirodnc- 
tion.     4  vols.     N.  Y.,  1878. 
I^Kant.  I%niANrEL.    Tr.  by  J.  W.  Somple.    Religion  within  the  bonoda 
of  pure  reason.     Edinburgh, 1838.     pp. 285. 

—  Critique  of  pure  reason.     Tr.  by  Max  Mlillcr  and  by  Mclklcjoho. 

—  Theory  of  ethics ;  or  practical  philosophy.     Loudon,  1873.     pp.  262. 
KinWAN.  RiCHAUU.     Logic. 

Krauth.  Chaki.ks  p.,  and  Flkming,  Wm.    Vocabulary  of  phlloaophlcal 

sciences.     N.  Y.,  1878.     pp.  1044. 
Krohn,  William  O.    Practlcil  lessons  In  psychology.    Chicago,  1894. 

pp.  402. 
Laud,  Okorge  TafMBtTLL.    Outlines  of  Lotze's  dictata  In  psychology. 

Boston,  188fi.     pp.  152. 

—  Elements  of  physiological  psychology;  a  treatise  of  the  activities 
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and  nature  of  the  mtod,  from  ibe  pbyslciU  and  experluienial  point 
of  ?Iew.     N.  y.,  1887.     pp.  696. 

—  Introduction  to  philosophy;  ao  Inquiry  after  a  rational  system  of 
scientiflc  prtnclplen  )n  tlielr  relation  to  oltlmate  reality.  N.  T., 
1690.     pp.  426. 

—  Psychology,  descriptive  and  explanatory.  A  treatise  on  the  phe- 
nomena, laws  and  developnieut  of  the  huraan  life.  N.  Y.,  1894. 
pp.  676. 

Laurie,   9.   S.     On   the   philosophy   of  ethics.     An 
Edinburgh,  1866.     pp.  148. 

—  rhilosophy  of  ethics.     Hamilton.  1866. 
LuoH.  A.     The  story  of  philosophy.     London,  1881. 
Lewe»,  Qbokgk  HKNnv.    ProbieinK  of  life  and  mind. 

creed.     Boston.  1874.     pp.  432. 

—  The  phyitlcal  liaaiH  of  mind.     Boston^  1877.     pp.  556. 

LiKBKR,  FiuNCis.  MoQual  of  polilical  ethics.  Det^l^ut^d  chiefly  for  the 
ase  of  collcf^es  and  stiidentii  at  law.  2  vols.  8vo.  Boston,  1888-39. 
Sd  ed.     Boston.  1847.     (Republished,  London,  1839). 

—  On  civil  liberty  and  self  {government.     2  void.     Philadelphia,  1858. 
LiNDKEH,  Q.  A.     Manual  of  empirical  psychology  as  an  inductive  science. 

BoHtOD,  1889.     pp.  274. 
LOCKB,  John.     On  tlie  human  nnderstandlng.  with  tabular  analysis.     S 

vols.     Boston,  ISI3.     Vol.  I.     pp.  466.     Vol.  2.     pp.  8fi4. 
LoT7.K,  RuiH>Lru  Hkkmann.     Outllues  of  psychology,     pp.  150. 

—  Metaphysics.  In  three  books:  Outoloffy,  cosmolof?y,  and  psychol- 
ogy.    (Tr.)     Oxford.  1884.     pp.  630. 

~  Syntem  of  philosophy.  Part  l..  logic.  Oxford,  1884.  pp.  638.  In 
three  books:     Thought,  Investlxaliou,  knowledge. 

—  Microcosmu«.  An  es^ay  concerning  man  and  his  relation  to  the 
world.     (Tr.)     Vol  1.     pp.  714.     Vol  2.     pp.  740.    N.  Y.,  1885. 

MacBridk,  David.     Principles  of  virtue  and  morality.     (Dedicat4}d  to 

Dr.  Knsh).     Boston,  179fi.     pp.  91. 
McCosii.  Jamk8.     Intuitions  of  the  mind  Inductively  Investigated.     N. 

v..  1880.     pp.  500. 

—  The  tests  of  the  various  kinds  of  irutb  ;  being  a  treatise  of  applied 
lOffic.     N.  v.,  1891.     pp.  132. 

—  ScotUsh  philosophy.     N.  Y..  1876.     pp.  481. 

—  The  emotions.     N.  Y.,  1880.     pp.  225. 

—  Criterion  of  diverse  kinds  of  trnth  as  applied  to  agnosticism. 
Being  a  treatise  In  applied  logic.     N.  V..  1884.     pp.  60. 

—  Psychology  of  the  cognitive  powers.     N.  Y.,  1886.     pp.  246. 

—  Realistic  philosophy.  2  vols.  Vol.  1.  Expository,  pp.  252.  Vol. 
3.     Historical  and  critical,     pp.  325.     N.  Y.,  1887. 

Mcli>VAiHE.  CiiAiu.KS  Pkttit.  Evldeuces  of  Christianity.  American 
Tract  Society.  N.  Y.,  1858. 

—  Philosophy.     1869.    pp.  408. 
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Mackintosh,  Sir  Jamks.  Oeneral  view  of  the  progress  of  etblcal 
phltoBophy,  chlelly  daring  the  17th  and  18th  centnries.  8d  ed. 
Philadelphia,  18.14.     pp.  304. 

Mahan,  Asa.  A  syHtem  of  tntellectnal  philosophy.  N.  Y.,  1664. 
pp.  47C. 

—  Critical  history  of  philosophy.    2  vols.    pp.  431.435.    Phillips  & 
Hunt,  N.  Y.,  1883. 

—  A  treatise  on  the  will.     N.  Y..  1857. 

—  The  science  of  logic;  or,  ao  analysis  of  the  laws  of  thought. 
N.  Y.,  1857. 

—  The  science  of  natural  theology.     Boston,  1867. 

—  System  of  mental  philosophy.     Grigfcs,  1882. 

Martinrat,  Jamks.  Types  of  ethical  theory.  2  vols.  pp.  526,  596. 
3d  ed.     Oxford  and  N.  Y..  1891. 

Maude,  J.  E.     FoniKlatlons  of  ethics.     N.  Y.,  1887.     pp.  220. 

Maudslev,  Hknuv.     The  physiology  of  the  mind.    N.  Y.,  1878.    pp.  457. 

Maurice,  Joiix  Frkdkrick  Drnthon.  Mora)  and  metaphysical  philoso- 
phy.    Vol.  I.     pp.  676.     Vol.  2.     pp.  720.     lA>ndon.  1872. 

—  The  conscience.  Lcctares  on  chemistry.  London,  1883.  pp.  175. 
Mayor,  B.  A  sketch  of  ancient  philosophy.  Cambridge,  1881.  pp.  254. 
Mli.L,  John  Stuart.     System   of   loslc,   raclocination  aud    Induction. 

BclDi;  a  connected  view  of  the  principles  of  evidence  and  methods 

of  sclentidc    Investlgaliou.     Vol.   1.     pp.   641.     Vol.   2.     pp.  555. 

London,  1868. 
MiLi.KR.  M.    The  science  of  thought.    2  vols.    pp.825,«66.    N.  Y..  1887. 
MOBK.  Hrnry.     Enchiridion  ethicum.     4ih  ed.    London,  1711.     pp.  816. 
MuLPORi>,  EusiiA.     Republic  of  God,  au  Institute  of  theology.     BoMon, 

1881.     pp.200. 
MuNSKLL,  Olivbr  S.     A  text-book  in  pwychtdopy.     N.  Y.,  1871. 
Murray,  John  Clark.    A  handbook  of  psychology.    London,   1885. 

pp.  422. 
Nash,  Simon.    Morality  of  the  State.    Columbus,  O..  1659. 
NeiL,  Samuel.     Art  of  reasoning. 
NoTT,  Samukl,  Jr.    Freedom  of  mind  demanded  of  American  freemen. 

1880.     pp.  131. 
Paine,  Martvn.     Physiology  of  the  soul  and  Instinct  as  distinguished 

from  materialism,  etc..  etc.    N.  Y.,  1872. 
Paley.   Wm.    Principles  of  moral  and  political   philosophy.     1st.   ed. 

1786.     10th  Am.  cd.     Boston.  1821. 
Pkaiiouy,  ANitREW  Prkstox.     Christianity  and  science.    (Union  Theol. 

Seminary  Lcct.^  Ell  foundation).     N.  Y.,  1874,     pp.  287. 

—  A  manual  of  moral  philosophy,     N.  Y.,  1873.     pp.  225. 

—  Moral  philosophy.     A  merles  of  lectures.     Boston,  1867.     pp.  337. 
Pearson.  K.    Ethics  of  free  thought.    1st  ed.    LoodoD*  1868.    pp.  446. 

PHILOSOPnKRS. 

—  Blackvrood  Philoaophieal  Series.    Brief  digests,  with  lives,  by  dif- 
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ferent  aothors,  of  Bacon.  2  vols.,  Vice,  Spinoza,  Deacartes,  Leib- 
nitz. Locke,  nanillcon,  Hobbes,  Hume,  Butler.  Berkeley,  Kant. 
PIcbte.  Hceel.     Edinburgh.     (Recent  date). 

—  English  Philo9Qpher9.  Bacon,  Sbaftsbur?,  Hut€hesoD,  HamtltoD, 
Hartley.  James  Mill.     4  vols.     Pab.  by  O.  P.  Putoam. 

—  Orlgga'  PhdoaopMcftl  Clasalca.  Expositions  of  Lclbnlte,  Fichte. 
Scbelliu^,  Kant,  S  vols..  Uegel,  8  vols.     Chicago. 

—  Modern  PfaUoaopberB.  To  Include  extracts,  with  Introdactlons, 
from  DescarteH,  Spinoza,  Locke.  Berkeley.  Hume.  Held.  Kant* 
He^el.     Ed.  by  E.  H.  Smcath.     (In  proce.sa  of  publication). 

FoBTEH.  Noah.  The  elcmenu  of  Intellectual  science,  and  the  science 
of  nature  v^^ritva  the  science  of  man.     N.  Y..  1871. 

—  The  human  Intellect,  with  an  Introduction  on  psychology  and  the 
aoDl.     N.  Y..  I8G9.     4th  ed.     N.  Y.,  1872.     pp.  678. 

—  Elements  of  moral  science.     1st  ed.     N.  T.,  188fi.     pp.  574. 

—  Kant's  ethica.     A  critical  exposition.     Chtc&so,  1886.     pp.  24!^. 
Ramus.  Pbtrhb.    Commentarlt.    Frankfort,  1610. 

—  Grammatlca.     ]fi07.     pp.  794. 

BArcTi,  Frkderick  AuoufiTus.    Psychology,   inclnrting  anthropology. 

4th  ed.     2B40. 
Raymontj,   0«orok    LANarNO.     Art  in  theory;   an  Introduction  to  the 

study  of  couiparatlve  ethics.     N.  Y..  1894.     pp.  365. 
RUD,  Thomas.     Works  of.     Now  fully  collected.     Edinburgh,  1872. 

—  SseiayB  on  the  Intellectual  powers  of  man.  Ed.  by  J.  Walker. 
Cambridge,  1850. 

RinoT,  Tu£oi>c}LK.   German  psychology  of  to-day.   N.Y..1886.    pp.307. 

RlPLET.  Geokcb.     Dlflconrses  on  the  philosophy  of  religion.     1839. 

RoBiKSON,  EzRKrKL  GiLUAR.  Hislory  of  philosophy.  Principles  and 
practice  of  morality  ;  ethical  principles  discussed  and  applied.  Bos- 
ton, 1888.     pp.  252. 

Bush,  Jamxs.  A  brief  outline  of  an  analysis  of  the  human  Intellect, 
etc.     3  vols.     8vo.     1865. 

Saxtkk.  W.  M.     First  steps  in  philosophy.     Chicago,  1892.     pp.  155. 

Balkmann,  Chuhtias  Gotthilf.  Elements  of  morality  for  the  use  of 
children.     Philadelphia,  179G. 

SonLEGRL,  Kaki.  WiLiiKLM  Fkiedrigii.  Phllosophy  of  history.  Lon- 
don, 1876.    pp.  496. 

ScimccKBR.  Samitbl  S.  Psychology;  or,  elemenl.s  of  a  new  system 
of  nieutal  phUot^ophy.     1843. 

ScHOMi'pr,  F.  X.     Ef  idenccs  of  religion. 

SCRUYL£U,  Aaron.    Empirical  rational  psychology.    Cincinnati,  1882. 

—  Principles  of  logic.  For  high  schools  and  colleges.  Cincinnati, 
1869.     pp.  168. 

SCBWBOLRR,  Alhert  Frirdrich  Karl  Framz.  Hlstory  of  modern 
philosophy. 

—  Handbook  of  the  history  of  phllosophy.  Tr.  by  J.  H.  Seeley,  5th 
ed.     N.  r..  1878.     pp.  365. 
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SooFPn.     Grammatica  phllosophlfc.     Amsterdam,  1685.     pp.  S24. 

Scott.     Elements  of  intellectual  ptiilosopliy. 

Skdowick,  Mrs.  CBARiEs.  A  talk  with  my  paplls.  N.  T.,]862.  pp. 
230. 

Srei.tr,  Jui.tnB  H.  HIckock's  Hjstem  of  moral  science.  Boston,  1880. 
pp.  288. 

Shkpard,  Thomas.  The  sincere  convert.  (Describing  the  small  num- 
ber of  true  believers  and  the  great  dlfllculty  of  savlDg  converaloii) . 
Boston,  1748.     pp.  16fi. 

SiixjwiCK,  Hbnry.     Methods  of  ethlcH.     1874. 

—  OnLllncs  of  the  history  of  ethlcH.     London.  !886.     pp.  871. 
Smai.lbv,  John.     Natural  and  moral  InabllUy.     Berlin,  Conn.,  1760. 
Smith,  Adam.    The  theory  of  moral  sentlmenta.    New  edition,  by  G. 

D.  S.    London.  18G3.     pp.  688. 
Smith,   J.    Grroort.     Ethics  of  Aristotle.     Digest.     Sd  ed.     London^ 

1887.     pp.  106. 
Smith,  Samurl.     The  admirable  convert;  or  the  mlracntoas  conversion 

of  the  thief  on  the  cross.     London,  1882.     pp.  518. 
Smith,  Samuel  Stanuopk.    Lectures  on  political  philosophy.    2  vols. 

Trenton,  1HI2. 
Spknckk,  Hkkhkrt.     Data  of  ethics.     1878. 

—  Psychology. 

Stai.i.0,    .Tohn  B.     Philosophy  of  nature.     Digest  of  Sclielllng,  Heffel, 

Oken.     BoHton,  1848.     pp.  520. 
Stephens,  L.     Science  of  ethics.     1882. 
Stbwart,  Dt!rtAM>.     Philosophy  of  the  hnman  mind.    2  vola.    Vol.  1- 

pp.416.     Vol.  2.     pp.  882.     Boston,  1821  and  1829. 

—  Treatise  on  the  active  moral  powers  of  man.     1838. 

Stokrr,  HiCHARii  Salter.    Divine  origin  of  Christianity  Indicated  by 

its  historical  eflfects.     N.  Y.,  1884.     pp.  679. 
Sully,  Jamrs.     The  human  mind;  a  text-hook  of  psychology.     2  vols. 

Vol.  1.     pp.  504.     Vol.  2.     pp.  3y«.     2d  ed.     London,  1892. 
SweuENiiORO,   Kmmanitkl.    The   soul,    or    rational    psychology.    Tr. 

Sewell.     N.  V.,  ieH7.     pp.  886. 
Tai.nk.  Hii'POLYTB.     InUlllgencc.     N.  Y.,  1873.     pp.  514. 
TALitorr,  ,Iamks.     The  Christian  schoolmaster.     London,  1711. 
Tappan.  Hkxry  p.    Review  of  Edwards'  Inqniry  Into  the  ft>eedom  of 

the  will.     N.  Y.,  1889. 

—  The  doctrine  of  the  will  determined  by  an  appeal  to  consciousness. 
N,  Y..  1840. 

—  The  doctrine  of  the  will  applied  to  mora]  agency  and  rosponalbillty. 
N.  Y.,  1841. 

Tatiiam,  Edward.    Chart  and  scale  of  truth,    l^gic. 

Taylor,  Nathaniel  W.    Lectures  on  the  moral  government  of  God. 

2  vols.     N.  Y.,  1858. 
Tayu>r,  Samuel.     Discourse  on   the  B.nconlan  plilloHopby.     Baltimore, 

1644.    Sded.     N.  Y. 
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—  The  progress  of  philosophy  lu  the  past  and  future.    PhEladclphta, 
U58.     Sd  ed.     1868. 

Thomson,  William.    A  trcaitse  on  the  outlines  of  the  necessary  lawfl_ 

of  thought.     London,  1857. 
TiGKRT.  J.  J.     IlandlMok  of  lo^Ic.     1885. 
Todd,  John.    The  siudcot's  maDual. 
Ukbkrwro,  Frizdrich.     History  of  philosophy.     Tr.  by  G.  S.  Mori 

3  Yols.     N.  Y.»  1872.     pp.  487,  566. 
Ukknowk.    Eplnhnela  logics.    Cambridge,  IfiSO. 

—  Logics,  sive  are  cogltandl,  etc.    3d  ed.    LondOD,  1677. 
rpHAM.  Thomas   C.     Elements  of  mental   philosophy.     Intellect   ant 

seDslhtUties.     Portland,  1881.     Abridged  edition,  1848. 

—  A  philosophical  and  practical  treatise  on  the  will.    1884. 

—  Outlines  of  Imperfect  and  disordered  mental  action.     1840. 
"Valenti.vk,  Milton.     Natural  theology.    Chicago.  1856.    pp.  278. 
Wardlaw,  KALPn.    Christian  ethics.    From  2d   London  ed.    Boston^ 

1825.     pp.  380. 

—  Christian  ethics,  moral  philosophy  and  the  principles  of  revelation. 
London.  1852.     pp.  37S. 

VfARKt  Hknry,  Jr.     On  the  formation  of  Christian  character.    Canw 

bridge.  Mass..  1850.     pp.  176. 
Watson,  John.    Selections  from  Rant. 
Watts.   Isaac.    Logic,  or  the  rl;;ht  use  of  reason  In  the  loquiry  after 

truth,  with  a  variety  of  rules  tc  guard  against  error  in  the  affairs 

of  human  life  as  well  as  In  the  Bcltnccs.    Edinburgh,  1801.    pp.  808. 
Wayland,  Francis.     Elements  of  intellectual  philosophy.     1854.     18th 

ed.     N.  Y.,  1865.     pp.  426. 

—  Moral  phUosopby.     2d  ed.     N.  Y.,  1885.    pp.  448. 

—  Rlemeniary  moral  .Hclence.    2d  ed.     N.  Y.,  1835.     pp.  448. 

—  Kleui«ul8  of  moral  Hclence.     16th  thousand.    Boston,  1853.    pp.  396. 

—  The  llmilatious  of  liumaii  reKponHlblllly.     1838. 

WBt»T.  Samukl.     Eijsays  on  liberty  and  necessity.     Part  1.     1798.     Part 

2.     1795. 
Wist,  Stiephun.     Essay  on  moral  agency,     1773. 
Wette,  Wiliiblm  Martin  Lkbkrbcht  de.     Unman  life  and   practical 

ethics.    Tr.  by  S.  Osgood.     2  vols.     pp.  .^08,  400.     Boston,  1856. 
Whatkly.  Richard.     Elements  of  logic.     N.  Y.,  1869.     pp.  443. 

—  Introductory  lessons  In  moral  and  Christian  evidences.     Boston, 
1872.     pp.  380. 

Whwwn,  Dantki.  I).  The  frepdom  of  the  will  as  u  basis  of  human  rospou- 
slbUlty  and  a  divine  govcrument  elucidated  and  maintained  in  Its 
Issnc  with  the  necessitarian  thcorleii  of  flobbes,  Edwards,  the 
Prlncettm  essayists  and  other  leading  advocates.  N.  Y.,  Carlton  & 
Porter,  1864. 

WiiKWKLL,  William.    Philosophy  of  discovery.    London,  1860.    pp.531. 

—  NoToro  organum  renovatum.    London,  1858.    pp.  870. 
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—  Htstory  of  scientific  Ideas.    3<1  series.    London,   lS5fl.    2  vols, 
pp.  886.  824. 

—  Elements  of  morality.  incladlDg  polity.     Vol.  1.    pp.  401.    N.  Y., 
1847.     Vol.  2.     pp.  424.     N.  Y.,  1863. 

WiLi.AKD,  Sii>NKV.  Memoirs.  2  vols.  ISSfi.  (Of  great  value  for 
inside  history  of  Harvard,  and  opou  other  topics). 

Wilson,  Wm.  Dexteh.  Lectures  on  the  psjcholo^  of  thoaght  and 
action,  comparative  and  bumnn.     Ithuca,  1871. 

—  An  elementary  treatise  on  logic.     N.  Y.,  1856.     pp.  426. 

—  Elementary  treatlne  on  theoretical  and  practical  logic.     1872.     An- 
drews.    D.  Appleton  ft  Co. 

WiMDELBAND,  Wn.uK(jti.    A  blfltory  of  philosophy.    Tr.  by  J.  H.  Tufts. 

N.  Y.,  1898.     pp.  659. 
WiNHLOw,   HuBBARP.    Elements  of  intellectual  plitlosopby.    Boston. 

Isted.     1852.     2d  ed.     1H56.     lOtli  ed.     1863. 

—  Elements  of  moral  philosophy.  Boston,  1856.  8tb  ed.  Boston.  1862. 
WiTHERsrooN,  John.  lecture!!  on  mornl  philosophy.  Edinburgh,  1812. 
Woi.LASTON,  William.    Religion  of  nature. 

Wiiir.uT,  Grokoe  F.    The  logic  of  Christian  evidences.    Andover.  1880. 

pp.  806. 
Wtthc,  Joseph  Hk>ry.     Physiology  of  the  soul.    Hunt  4  Eaton.    1889. 
YoNQR.  CuAHi.OTTE  Maby.     A  book  of  golden  deeds.    London,  1802. 

pp.  450. 
ZeLi.EK.  Edward.    Outlines  of  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy.    N.  Y.. 

1886.     pp.  363. 

—  Comprehensive  history  of  ancient  philosophy,  7  vols.,  of  which  all 
but  the  Aristotle  and  Alexandrian  phllos.  have  l}een  translated. 

ZiBHBN,  Th.  (Trans.)  Introdnctlou  to  physiological  psychology.  Lon- 
don, 1893.    pp.  S77. 


Note. — Although  I  have  been  many  years  engaged  upon  this  biblio- 
graphy, I  am  well  aware  that  It  Is  not  complete.  lis  greatest  defect  Is 
the  lack  of  the  Christian  names  of  the  authors  In  many  ca^ea.  Not  a 
few  of  these  have  been  supplied  with  much  care  and  pains  by  Miss 
Mary  Robinson,  of  the  Library  of  the  American  Anllqaarlau  Society,  to 
whom  I  am  glad  hereby  to  acknowledge  my  obligations.         Q.  S.  H. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  American  AotiqaariaD  Society  here- 
with submits  his  semi-annual  report  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements for  the  six  months  ending  April  1,  1894. 

The  Publishing  Fund  has  been  drawn  upon  more  heavily 
than  usual,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  publishing 
the  '* Proceedings"  for  the  whole  year  has  been  paid  dur- 
ing the  past  six  months. 

The  Bookbinding  Fund  also  shows  a  decrease,  the  ex- 
pense for  binding  newspa|>er6  and  periodicals  having  been 
nearly  three  times  the  income  for  the  six  months. 

The  Chandler  Fund,  of  $500,  has  been  drawn  upon  for 
the  purchase  of  genealogical  works,  and  now  shows  a  balniice 
of  $496.55,  but  the  receipt  of  money  for  copies  of  the 
"Chandler  Family"  volumes  lately  sold  will  more  than 
make  up  the  deficiency. 

The  lx)ok8,  manuscripts,  paintings  and  other  valuable 
matter  in  the  Society's  building  are  insured  for  $20,000 
and  the  building  itself  for  $6,500.  While  this  amount  may 
seem  small,  considering  the  value  of  the  property,  it  has 
been  thought  the  chances  of  tire  and  the  damage  resulting 
therefrom  would  also  be  small. 

From  the  income  received  on  the  investments  the  past 
six  months,  the  usual  dividend  of  three  per  cent,  has  been 
carried  to  the  several  Funds. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  investments  is  given  as  a 
part  of  this  report,  showing  the  par  and  market  value  of 
the  various  stocks  and  bonds. 

The  reserved  •* Income  Fund"  now  amounts  to  $819.01. 
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The  total  of  the  investments  and  cash  on  hand  April  1 .» 
18114,  waa  $117,429,38.  It  is  divided  among  the  several 
funds  as  follows : 

1Mip  IJIirnrinn'*)  luul  Orcnoral  Ftiiitl $39,187.08 

Tin-  Cuinillon  Hnd  Rfsearcli  Fund, 1(<^T«.72 

Th<-  Hookhimlmiit  Fuml 5.94.'i.85 

Tliu  PublisJiiim  Fund 24.*iflO.:n 

TKt^  Iwuju-  tiiid  Etlwrtnl  L.  Davis  Book  Fund, 7.7»S.31  . 

Tht'  Lincoln  Ije^iHt-y  Fund 8.717.«i 

The  BlmiJ.  F.  Thomas  Uicul  IlUtory  Fund l.tmjH 

The  Siill4iury  KuUdinfc  Fund, n,*241.(Xi 

The  Aldi-n  Fund I,191.M 

Tlu'  Toiimy  Fund 5,000.0ft 

Till*  Mrtven  Fniid, 1,123.21 

Tlie  tU-«nri'  ChiitMlItT  Fund, 41HJ.W 

Tlw  Frandji  11,  Dlwu}-  Fund, 2AS7.03 

Pr^uniiiii  .\ccount, 2A6^ 

Income  Aocuunl, 819.01 

9117,429.38 

The  cash  on  band,  included  in  the  following  statement, 
18*1, 657. 5*J. 

The  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  dishursements 
for  the  past  six  months,  ending  April  1,  1804,  is  as  follows: 

180Q.  Oct.  1.  Bulance  of  ciuh  u  per  lut  Import, f8,448.96 

18W.  April  1.  Itepelvrtl  for  InK-n-st  to  date, 3^801.51 

**            •*  Ktjcf'ived  for  nnnual  aKsc^tKEnentN fiS.OO 

**            **  Life  inemlx*rNhip<«, lOO.OO 

**           *'  Kecel vvd  fruin  !«ulc'  of  book^  uud  pftmpliletii,  lU.SR 

"            "  U(i!id«  sold  [Coutnil  Pacific  R.  R.) 2,000.00 

"           "  I'rttiiium  on  bonds  sold, lOU.OO 

"           "  Bnuk  tux  If  funded 801.74 

«12,116.flS 

cn. 

By  wilarics  to  April  I,  1S94 •UTTfi.OO 

Expense  on  luxount  uf  publieatiou, 888.45 

BnokK  purchiued, 125.10 

ForhlndinK. 4W.00 

ln<Mdeutul  expenseM, 206.10 

iDMMitTnt'ntH 6,900.00 

Interest  ou  neeuunl  of  investment, 55.00 

Dvpaaited  in  riavings  bunk, 23Jli2 

I10.460.96 
Bfilbnce  Id  CMb  April  1.  l!f04, 1,657.60 

9U,U&8d 
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Condition  of  thb  hkveiux  Fonds. 

77^0  Librarian*8  and  General  Fnnd, 

n»Unce  of  Fitml,  October  1.1803 t81>.03A.a8 

Incuin.ilo  April  1,  Xtm, 1471.06 

Tnuififfrn'd  from  Tenney  Furnl, 150.00 

Life  memU'ntliips, ■ l.'M.OD 

•40,000^ 

Pnid  for  Halarli'ji $M9I.6B 

ItH'iilenul  expenses 177.10 

•1488.76 

1]<U,  April  1.    Amount  of  FuDd 988.137.08 

The  CiUieetioH  and  Sueareh  Fund, 

B«lano«  October  1, 18B3, $1«32S.]4 

Income  lo  April  1.18M rmM 

919,3])2.08 
Expeodlture  from  tbe  Fund  for  tialarie*  and  Incldi'uUU...        5r)4.30 

I8M,  April  1.     Amount  of  Fund tlS^W.TS 

7%*  BooMbindinff  Fund. 

BaUoce  Octoticr  1, 189S ^ja00.2S 

Income  to  April  t,  18M 188.27 

•e,48S.9a 
Paid  for  binding,  etc.,    653JI7 

18M,  April  1.    Amount  of  Fund. $5^VS& 

The  Publiahing  Fund. 

Uance  October  1,  1803, f24.372.&i 

Income  to  April  1.  1^94 , , 731.18 

PubliDHttoan  wild 75.00 

•25.178.82 
Paid  ou  account  of  printing '^ProceedingH." S8S.4A 

BalaUL-e  April  1,  \tm $^;£*Q.in 

The  Isaac  and  Edu>ard  L,  DavU  Book  Fund, 

Ualonce  October],  1868, 97.01102 

Income  to  April  1,  1894 S2&.3& 

Balance  April  1.  1»04, 97,738^1 

The  Lincoln  Legacy  Fund. 

RaUncp  Oetot>er  1, 1803 98,009.66 

iocoroe  to  April  I,  1S»4, 108^ 

Balance  April  l»  16U4, 93,717.0t 
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The  Benj.  F.  Thomas  Local  History  Fund, 

Balflnoe  October  I,  IHfKl $1,038.21 

Income  to  April  1, 18}l4, 81.14 

91,009.38 
Paid  for  books,. S8.00 

Halanee  April  M»Oif $1,015.78 

The  Salisbury  Building  Fund, 

Balani^c  ()L*li)bcr  1, 1H93, |i5.QSS.42 

Income  to  April  1,  is»4 1R2.W 

Balance  April  1,  1H94 $A;j4i.(Xi 

The  Alden  Fund. 

Balanre  October  1.  IHOS, $MAG.lM 

laconic  to  April  1,  1894 84.70 

Batanco  April  1,  1»4 91,1U!«M 

The  Tenney  Fund, 

Bitlnncp  October  1.  1HS3, $5,000.00 

Income  to  April  1, 1894, IfiO.OO 

$.^.lAo.r)u 
Tranflrerred  to  Librarian's  aud  General  Fund, lAO.UO 

Balance  April  1, 1804 $5,000.4)0 

The  Haven  Fund. 

BiiluiiLv  October  1,  lSd3, $1,107.74 

Income  to  April  1. 1804 3B.8.1 

$1,140.07 
Paid  forbookx 17.7$ 

Balance  April  1,  Ifi04 $1,138.31 

The  George  Chandler  Fund. 

Balance  October  1,  1803 $A40.H0 

Income  to  April  1,  1S<.H 1G.50 

$A06.3B 
Paid  for  books. WM 

Bulnncp  April  1,1804, $4»6Jjft 

The  Franeis  H.  Deieey  Fund, 

Balance  October  1, 1898 $a.51(;.9S 

Income  10  April  1, 1804, TA.5I 

$2.dUS.4d 
Paid  for  bookSf 5.40 

Balance  Aprill,  18M •8JS87.08 

Tuul  of  rhe  thirtern  funds $II6.1)54.IH 

Balance  to  the  credit  of  Prnuiiiim  Ac4K>unt, ^1.33 

Bulan(*T  to  the  creditor  [nconie  Account, M^.Ol 

April  1,18U4,  total,  $I17,4S&.3S 
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Statkuknt  of  thb  Investments. 

6  Cenlfftl  NiitlnnnI  Hank,  Worcester^*... f   000.00  ^    888.00 

2a  City  Xntionul  Bank.  Worcester, 2,200.00  8,234.00 

l«l  Citizen*  Nulioaal  Hank.  Worcester 1,000.00  1,840.00 

4  Boston  NiiUonuI  Bimk WKf.OO  385.00 

«  Kitflihiirif  Niitionnl  Bunk, fiOO.tX)  0(X>.00 

.'»  Mttswwliiihtfiu  Nalional  Bank,  BoHton, 500.00  TiOO-fX) 

82  XNrioudl  Bunk  of  Commerce.  Boston n,200.0()  a,7!)2.f)0 

0  Xallonal  Bank  of  North  America,  Boston, HOO.tiO  TOlMiO 

A  North  Nationii)  Bunk.  Botiton, ■ ."^.OO  ."tKfi.iN) 

24  (^ufn^If^:;lUlouU  NationiU  Baok,  Worccater, 3,400.00  2.044.00 

iO  Sbawmiit  Nutinnnl  Bunk.  BoMon, 4,ft00.00  £).'Z!N).iMt 

Xi  WibatcT  NatJtmiil  Bunk.  Boston, 3,U0O.O0  2,1W0.00 

81  Woroe«ter  National  Bunk 3,100.00  4,58t).00 

Total  of  Bank  Stock, $23,000.00  $28,078.00 

30  Northern  (N.  H.)  K.  K.  Co $3,000.00  $4,i4O.D0 

n  Worcester  Ou4  Uu'ht  Co., 300.00  700.00 

35  Went  KndSt.  Ilailway  Co.  (Pfd.), 1,250.00  lj)li>.00 

UON'DS. 

CpntrmI  Pa.-iHc  R.  K.  Bon<jH 3.000.00  3,120.00 

K«nj>a-  City,  Fort  .Scott  &  Gulf  It.  R 3.300.00  3,ti;i<>.()0 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Simla  Fe  R.  R.  Co., 3,0O0.(i0  2.272.riO 

Chlraxo  A  Ka'iteru  IllinuiR  R.  R.  ."i  i>er  vijnt 0,t>00.00  5.0.'M>.00 

CityofQuincy  Wiiler  Bonil» 4,f»00.00  4JW)0M0 

Couj;reM»  Hold  BomN,  Chicago .^,000.00  rt.<M».0O 

toftell,  Lawrence  t^  Haverhill  8t.  BaHway  Co., 9,400.0(>  fi.njO.oo 

Nolfs  seturftl  Ity  mortpajro  of  real  eftaU?, 6s,tl50.iW  5S,Ltri4KOO 

IVpoMioti  In  Woructfter  •^aviujics  bauk(«,- 3TJ.70  aTl.79 

Ciish  in  Nutlonal  Bank  on  iutoront • 1,657.09  l.UAT.fiO 

$117,420.38  $124,704.88 

WOKCBSTKK,  MB8H.,  ApHI  17,  l**-!. 

Rv(ip«ctful]y  HubmittoU, 

NATH'L  VAINE, 

Treasurer, 


Tht*  uniler*>i^npil.  Autlitora  of  the  American  Antiquarian  .Society,  hereby 
f*4>rlir>-  (bat  we  hiive  i-xaiuiued  the  n^port  of  the  Treii^nrer,  miKle  up  to  April 
1,  l!?**!,  iiml  tlnd  the  same  to  be  cwrreel  and  properly  vouched;  thai  the  wcurl- 
Uit  held  by  Ulm  are  us  stated,  and  that  tlie  balance  of  caab,  us  (ttuled  to  be  on 
kuuMl^  b  Mllafactorily  ue^^otinted  fur. 

WM.  A.  SMITH. 
A.  G.  BULLOCK. 
April  17, 18»4. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


The  Committee  on  the  Library,  which  consinta  of  our 
Preaideut  and  Treasurer,  remains  a&  or'i^^mMy  constituted 
in  li<81.  The  advantages  of  such  continuous  counsel  and 
oversight  are  nhvious,  hut  perhaps  no  one  sees  them  more 
clearly  than  the  Librarian.  Circumstuaces  beyond  our 
control  have  soniewbut  dehiycjtl  iho  work  upon  the  card 
i-jitulogue,  but,  in  general,  there  has  been  a  forward  move- 
ment all  along  the  lines  of  work  and  service.  A  four 
months'  leave  of  absence,  from  January  6,  1894,  having 
been  granted  Miss  Whitcomb,  her  place  has  been  tern- 
porurily  taken  by  Miss  Mary  F.  Goodwin,  who  has  proved 
a  faithful  substitute. 

One  of  the  rarest  and,  it  may  lie  added,  one  of  the 
wisest  of  the  Society's  publications,  has  just  been  reprinted. 
It  is  numbered  nine  on  Mr.  Paine's  list  which  was  printed 
in  18tJl  in  connection  with  Mr.  Salisbury's  Partial  Index  to 
the  first  series  of  our  Proceedings,  A  line  title  thereof  fol- 
lows: '*An  j  Address  |  delivered  at  )  Worcester,  |  August 
24,  1820,  I  before  the  Americnu  Antiquarian  Society,  |  at 
the  opening  of  the  |  Antiquarian  Hall,  |  that  day  received 
as  a  doiuilion  from  ]  the  President  xjf  the  Society,  |  By 
Isaac  Goodwin,  j  Worcester:  |  Printed  by  Manning  and 
Trumhull,  Sept.  1620,"  While  Mr,  Goodwin  was  not  a 
charier  member  of  the  Society,  he  was  elected  in  1814  and 
faithfully  recognized  his  membership  until  his  death  on 
September  16,  1832,  at  the  3ige  of  forty-six.  He  was  a 
Councillor,  1825-1832  Two  or  three  paragraphs  from 
the  address  are  given,  as  showing  not  only  the  curious  fore- 
sight of  one  who  hud  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  Society, 
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but  also  its  definite  purpose,  as  declared  nearly  seventy- 
five  years  ago.     Mr.  Goodwin  said  : — 

*'Let  the  favourable  auspices  that  have  attended  the  estab- 
lishnient  of  thia  National  Institution  here,  be  a  new  bond  of 
union  for  us.  Let  us  constantly  remember  that  the  same 
causes  may  hereafter  mark  this  as  the  most  suitable  location 
for  other  important  establishments  ;  and  continue  to  attract 
to  this  as  a  common  centre,  the  leiirning,  the  opulence, 
and  the  hospitality  that  pre-eminently  distinguish  this  among 
the  villages  of  our  country." 

Referring  to  the  library  and  cabinet,  he  remarked  : — 

**To  these  treasures  the  historian  of  this  and  future  ages 
will  resort  for  a  kno\vled*re  of  every  cireumstaiice  con- 
nected with  American  Annals." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  this  address  was  in  press, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  welcome  the  author's  daughter — 
Mrs.  Jane  Goodwin  Austin — to  Antiquarian  Hall,  to  which 
she  came  not  only  in  loving  memory  of  her  father,  but  to 
pay  her  tribute  of  respect  to  the  Society.  It  wiia  fitting 
that  the  giAed  author  of  the  Pilgrim  novels  whauld  here 
find  at  work  Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Earle,  a  kindred  historic 
spirit,  whose  works  are  so  favorably  known.  Her  own  life 
work  was  nearly  done.  Mrs.  Austin'^  lamented  death  in 
Boston,  on  March  30,  1894,  at  the  age  of  63,  has  been 
announced.  The  tributes  paid  to  the  autlior  of  "  8tan4iish 
of  Standish,"  etc.,  should  not  fail  to  recognize  her  inher- 
ited &»  well  as  her  cultivated  love  of  early  New  England  life. 

Following  are  the  usual  library  statistics:  From  two 
hundred  antl  fifteen  givers — the  largest  number  ever  re|)orted 
— namely,  forty-nine  members,  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
I>erson8  not  members,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
societies  and  institutions,  wo  hjivc  received  nine  himdrcd 
and  fifly-four  books,  thirty-three  hundred  and  fourteen  pam- 
phlets, fifteen  bound  and  one  hundred  and  forty-four  vol- 
umes of  unbound  newspapt^rs,  one  hundred  and  twelve 
photographs,  nine  coins,  eight  maps,  four  manuscript  vol- 
umes, four  portraits,  and  four  book-plates.     By  exchange, 
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fifty-three  books  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  pamphlets ; 
and  from  the  bindery,  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  volumes 
of  newspapers  and  fifty  volumes  of  maga^ilnes,  making  a 
total  somi-aunual  accession  to  April  15  of  ten  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  books,  thirty-four  hundred  and  forty-five  pam- 
phlets, two  hnrvdn'd  nn<l  tlirei'  boniid  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  voluiiu's  of  uiihoueid  newspjipcrs,  etc. 

Mr.  Andrew  McF.  Davis  has  supplied  us  with  his  **  His- 
torical Work  in  Massachusetts,"  as  reprinted  from  volume 
one  of  the  publications  of  The  Colonial  Society  of  Massa- 
chusetts. That  portion  which  relates  to  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  will  be  found  on  pages  19-24.  Dr. 
George  E.  Frfitu-is  hus  added  filteeu  photo^iniphs  to  our 
illustrations  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  period,  and  has 
increased  their  value  by  the  accornpnnying  statement : 
**  The  photographs  of  gunboats  of  the  Mississippi  Squad- 
ron of  the  United  States  Navy,  were  taken  l)y  Dr.  George 
II.  Bixby,  Surgeon  of  U,  S.  S.  Hospital  ship  Red  Iiove)\ 
during  the  years  18B1  and  1862,  principally.  The  diffi- 
culties of  such  work  by  amateurs  were  very  great,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  processes  then  employed ;  and  the 
work  iH  very  creditable."  Vice-President  Hoars  gifl  in- 
cludes not  only  photographs  of  old  English  charters  of 
Gloucestershire.  l>ut  the  negatives  from  which  they  w^ere 
printed.  They  have  been  de(>osited  in  our  steel  safe.  The 
alcove  of  local  history  has  been  enriched  by  Col,  Solomon 
Lincoln,  who  immediately  upon  its  publication  placed 
therein  the  exhaustive  four-volume  '*  History  of  the  Town 
of  Hinghanif  Massachusetts."  There  has  also  been  added 
to  this  department  by  the  author,  '*  History  of  Harvard, 
Massachusetts,  1732-1893,  by  Henry  S.  Nourse,  A.M. 
Harviud:  printed  for  Warren  Hapgood,  1894."  I  desire 
to  connect  with  this  acknowledgment  the  following  business- 
like and  suggestive  directions  to  the  author  by  Mr.  Hap- 
good, the  patron  of  the  work  : 

**  Id  case  my  decease  occurs  before  the  work  is  finished, 
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it  IB  my  wish  that  you  have  a  sufficient  numher  of  copies 
printed  and  l)ound — say  three  hundred — to  give  each  de* 
serving  family  in  the  town  of  Harvani,  and  one  each  to  a 
few  lil>niricri  where  it  will  he  of  value.  If  all  the  copies 
are  not  tliuB  disposed  of,  it  is  my  wiah  that  the  reniniudcr 
he  defwsited  in  the  puhlic  lihrary  of  Harvani,  lo  ho  he- 
stowed  from  time  to  time  l)y  the  manajjers  of  that  institu- 
tion as  they  may  deem  advisable.  All  rensonahle  ehurges 
for  writing^,  printing,  binding,  and  distributing  the  book 
will  be  cheerfully  paid  Ijy  me  or  by  my  executors,  and  this 
letter  will  be  sufficient  order  to  them  for  that  purpose." 

Mr.  Henry  \V.  Taft  has  sent  us  for  preservation  Daniel 
Webster's  personal,  printed  copy  of  hi**  famous  Andover 
speech  of  November  10,  1843.  It  contains  marginal  notes 
and  corrections  by  his  own  hand,  and  there  is  an  endorse- 
ment to  that  effect  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Bidwell  of  New  York, 
Hon.  John  D.  Washburn  has  added  to  our  medallic  collec- 
tion. His  gift  includes  three  medals  issued  by  order  of  the 
Swiss  government  to  celebrate  the  six  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  the  Repnl»lic.  Rare  lieauty  of 
design  and  perfectness  of  execution  are  most  h.'ijvpily 
blended  in  these  works  of  art.  Contributions  to  this  inter- 
ting  department  are  always  welcome,  whether  of  urighials 
or  reproductions,  and  are  earnestly  solicited  from  members 
and  others. 

Dr.  William  F.  Poole's  last  gift  to  the  library  was  his 
North  Western  University  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  of  last 
June  on  "The  University  Library  and  the  University 
Curriculum.*'  Ths  Dial,  of  Chicago,  March  1,  1894— the 
day  of  his  death — says :  '*  Dr.  Poole  couhl  not  write  a 
dull  page  if  he  tried  and  these  particular  pages  are  in  his 
most  vigorous  and  breezy  manner."  It  has  been  well  said 
by  another  Chicago  writer :  '*  Personally  Dr.  Poole  differs 
from  many  scholars,  in  that  he  is  a  genial  gentleman,  an 
earnest  citizen,  and  a  man  who  in  conversation  can  enlist 
the  interest  of  his  hearer  in  any  topic  from  the  most  weighty 
to  the  most  commonplace."  To  these  words,  written  while 
la 
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he  was  living,  I  add  a  remark  made  since  his  death,  by  one 
who  knew  him  well  both  as  scholar  and  librarian  :  *'  His 
tastes  were  essentially  scholarly,  and  no  pursuit  was  so  con- 
genial to  him  as  the  collecting  of  rare  and  valuable  iKxiks, 
unless  it  was  the  making  them  useful  to  others.  He  never 
lost  sight  of  the  fundamental  principle  that  books  are  meant 
to  he  used ;  that  their  chief  end  is  not  attained  when  they 
are  catalogued  and  shelved."  Reference  to  the  important 
part  he  took  in  the  firnt  conference  of  librarians  ever  held — 
namely,  that  of  1853  in  New  York — will  be  found  in  a 
paper  read  by  your  librnrian,  July  7,  1886,  at  the  Milwau- 
kee Conference  of  Librarians.  At  the  New  York  meeting 
he  was  associated  with  such  educators  as  Samuel  Foster 
Haven  and  Edward  Everett  Hale,  We  may  well  remember 
that  he  had  both  a  desire  and  an  intention  to  do  important 
literary  work  for  this  Society  when  the  Newberry  Lii»rary 
should  be  firmly  established  in  the  home  which  he  had  prac- 
tically designed  for  it.  His  study  of  the  witchcraft  problem 
and  literature,  had  led  him  to  hope  that  he  might  edit  with 
notes  our  Cotlon  Mather  manuscript  account  of  the  case  of 
Mercy  Short.  But,  after  all,  his  great  work  will  be 
known  as  **  Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature/'  though 
Mr.  William  L  Fletcher — now  librarian  of  Amherst  Colletre 
—was  associate  editor  of  the  co-operative  edition.  I  was 
told  by  Mr.  Alfred  Plant,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  that  both  he 
and  Mr.  John  Edmandn — now  libmrian  of  the  Mercantile 
Library  of  Philadelphia — assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
manuscript  of  the  first  edition,  namely  that  of  1848.  Messrs. 
Edmands  and  Plant  were  gnuluaied  from  Yale  in  the  class 
of  1847.  A  contemporary  account  of  this  edition  may  be 
found  in  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine^  for  June,  1848,  on 
page  327  of  volume  13.  See  also  our  Proceedings,  Vol. 
v.,  new  sericH,  [>p-  223,  224,  for  further  references  thereto. 
I  will  only  add  a  characteristic  paragraph  from  Dr.  Poole's 
preface  to  the  edition  of  1853  : — 

"If  the  preparation  of  this  work  had  l>een  delayed  until 
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a  plan  had  been  fixed  upon  that  reconciled  all  objections, 
it  would  never  have  been  commenced  ;  or  if  the  labor  had 
been  continued  until  the  work  was  satisfactory  to  myself, 
it  would  never  have  been  presented  to  the  public/' 

I  have  taken  the  liJierty  of  including  in  the  count  of  Ijook 
givers,  those  memberb  living  or  dead  whose  8|)eciaK  invested 
funds  are  such  happy  and  constant  reuiiiiders  of  their  wise 
benefactions.  Mr.  Walter  R.  Benjamiti,  of  Now  York,  has 
returned  to  the  Society — more  than  throe- quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury after  it  was  written — the  official  application  of  Samuel 
M.  Bumside,  CorrcHiK)nding  Secretary,  sent  December  17, 
1817,  to  His  Excellency  Charles  Ridgeley,  Governor  of 
Maryland,  asking  for  the  State  documents.  Along  with  the 
old  style  formality,  there  is  in  it  an  urgent,  as  well  as  ex- 
pectant, tone,  which  the  Society  has  not  wholly  outgrown. 
It  should  l>e  said  of  Mrs.  Penelope  Lincoln  Canfield's  gift 
that  it.  as  usiial,  consists  of  the  best  editions  of  choice  brioks, 
bought  with  special  reference  to  their  fitness  for  our  library. 
A  contril)Uti()ii  to  our  alcove  of  Slavery  an<l  liebclliou — 
unique  and  valuable- — is  gratefully  acknowledged,  It  is  a 
fx>und  volumeof  510  pages — including  an  adniinilde  index — 
from  Mr.  Alouzo  S.  Cushmati,  of  Oxford,  Massachusetts. 
The  following  title-page  will  t>est  indicate  its  character, 
though  not  the  beauty  of  execution  :  "Soldiers*  Letters  | 
during  the  Civil  War;  (  Consisting  of  |  Two  Hundred  and 
Fifty-I'jigbt  Letters,  Diaries,  &c-,  from  four  |  Soldiers  of 
1H61-65,  viz.  I  Izenart  P.  Cushman,  Co.  H,  liith  Connecti- 
cut. I  George  P.  Burrows,  Co.  I,  8th  Vermont.  |  Alonzo  S, 
Cushman,  Co,  H,  11th  Connecticut.  |  David  F.  Cushman, 
Co.  A,  18th  Connecticut.  |  Oxford,  Mass.  |  1893."  His 
short  preface,  which  was  writtten  in  Oxford,  February  15, 
1893,  is  so  suggestive  that  it  is  here  given  : 

"  1  have  copied  these  letters  in  the  hope  that  in  this  form 
they  may  be  a  long  time  preserved.  In  the  orisrinal,  writ- 
ten hastily,  sometimes  with  a  hard  lead  pencil,  they  are 
now,  in  places,  hard  to  decipher,  and  l>ecume,  ever^'  time 
they  are  opened,  more  and  more  so.     I  have  included  here 
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every  letter  known  to  be  in  existence  written  by  these  four 
soldiers  during  their  term  of  service.  Those  not  in  my 
mother's  possession  were  borrowed  for  this  purpose.  The 
letters  here  included  are  completely  and  accurately  copied. 
The  punctuation,  however,  is  my  own,  and  I  have  had  to 
correct  a  few  misspelled  words,  but  I  have  not  attempted  to 
remedy  grammatical  errors.  Should  this  lx>ok  be  long  pre- 
served, It  may  l>e  of  interest  to  note  the  lasting  qualities  of 
the  ink  used.  It  was  made  by  dissolving  in  a  quart  of  hot 
rain  water,  one-half  ounce  of  extract  of  logwood  and  ten 
grains  bichromate  of  potash.*'' 

Mr.  G.  Stewart  Dickinson  continues  his  gifts  of  rare 
coins,  the  face  value  of  which  is  of  no  small  consideration. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  Ferdinand  J.  Dreer  one  of  two 
hundred  copies  of  his  Catalogue  of  the  famous  Collection  of 
Autographs  formed  by  him  and  wisely  presented  to  the 
Historical  Society  of  Penns3'lvania  for  preservation  in  their 
fire-proof  treasure  house.  In  the  introduction  Mr.  Dreer 
says:  ''Private  epistles  not  intended  for  the  public  eye, 
are  like  nuggets  of  gold  in  the  gathered  treasury  of  the 
historian.**  Our  congratulations  are  tendered  the  Society 
upon  its  receipt — in  the  giver's  lifetime — of  this  princely 
gift.  Mr.  Edwin  Emery,  who  has  had  occasion  in  former 
years  to  u»e  our  library,  has  forwarded  two  boxes  of 
material  from  which  we  have  supplied  some  of  our  pressing 
needs.  The  duplicate  National  and  State  documents  therein 
were  at  once  returned  to  headquarters  for  redistribution. 
Mr.  Charles  Edgeworth  Jones  sends  his  "  Political  and 
Judicial  Divisions  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Georgia,*'  which 
is  dedicated  "  to  my  father.  Colonel  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr., 
LL.D."  From  Mr,  Waldo  Lincoln  we  have  received  a 
collection  of  philatelic  material,  with  early  uuml)ers  of  our 
proceedings.  Mrs.  Samuel  Foster  Haven,  executrix,  has 
added  fifty  selected  books  to  the  Haven  alcove.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  one  of  these  is  the  volume  marked 
'*  Class  of  1852,"  which   contains  eighty-three   faded  but 
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quaint  photographs  of  the  class  of  eighty-seven  graduated 
that  year  tit  Harvard  College.  While  uo  name  of  college 
or  graduates  appeared  therein  when  received,  the  photo- 
graph of  Samuel  Foster  Haven,  Jr.,  gave  the  clue  and  his 
classmate  Mr.  Henry  W.  Brown  has  i^npplicd  all  hut  two 
of  the  names.  These  two  he  has  marked,  probably  Edwin 
Hedge  Fay  and  John  Emery  Horr.  To  complete  this  set 
of  early  photographs — which  are  oval  in  form  and  2J  x  IJ 
inches  in  size — we  need  those  of  Howard  Payson  Arnold, 
John  Sylvester  Goodwin,  Epbraim  Whitman  Gurney, 
Jerome  Bonaparte  Kimball,  and  Knyvett  Winthrop  Sears. 
Possibly  these  were  never  printed.  It  has  been  puggetsted 
that  the  Harvard  class  of  *32  was  the  first  to  exchange  pho- 
tographs. However  this  may  be,  it  appears  to  have  l>een 
the  year  in  which  the  illustrative  value  of  photography  was 
first  exhibite<L  The  work  thus  illustrated  was  **  Homes  of 
American  Authors,"  and  the  author,  Mr.  George  P.  Putnam 
of  New  York.  I  note  for  indexing,  the  memorial  of  Dr. 
George  Chandler  received  from  his  daughters,  Mrs.  A. 
George  Bullock  and  Mrs,  Waldo  Lincoln  ;  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Alfred  8.  Roe  author,  of  "Rose  Neighborhood  Sketches, 
W^ayne  County,  N.  Y." ;  and  from  Mr,  Charles  F,  W^arner 
of  "  Picturesque  Franklin  and  Hampden  " — both  for  service 
rendered ;  of  a  valuable  collection  of  Icelandic  books  from 
Mr.  Frederick  B.  Harlow ;  American  directories  from 
Drew,  Allis  &  Company  ;  from  Mr.  Winslow  S.  Lincoln  a 
large  photograph  of  the  old  Foster  Street  Passenger  Sta- 
tion in  Worcester,  Mass.  ;  and  from  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Kent 
a  sample  of  such  biographic  material  as  we  greatly  desire, 
namely,  the  **  History  of  Yale  Class  of  1851  for  Forty 
Years,"  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

The  Worcester  District  Medical  Society  has  transferred 
to  our  shelves  a  duplicate  set  of  Zeimssen's  Cyclopadia 
of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  twenty  volumes — and  also 
the  eighth  edition  of  the  Encyclopn?dia  Britannica  in  twen- 
ty-two volumes.     One  has  but  to  make  an  encyclopaedic 
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study  of  any  comparatively  modern  science — electricity  for 
instance — to  be  convinced  of  the  value  of  all  editions  in  a 
lihniry  of  this  class.  It  should  be  known  that  the  United 
States  War  Department  has  designated  this  library  as  one 
of  the  few  to  receive  its  elal>orate  work  upon  *«  The  Uni- 
form of  the  Army  of  the  United  Stales,  1774-1889."  It 
is  beautifully  illuj^trated  in  colors.  Our  set  of  the  annuals 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions has  been  completed  by  the  Board ;  and  we  are  in 
receipt  of  much  historical  and  scientitic  material  in  the  more 
popular  form  of  the  quarterly  or  monthly  periodical.  This 
new  departure  of  some  of  our  older  societies  will  l»e  watched 
with  intercBt. 

I  commend  to  your  cAreful  consideration  the  recently 
distributed  "Roll  of  Meml>er8  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  with  a  List  of  Officers,  July,  1893."  The  arrange- 
ment in  order  of  elec-titju  and  by  States  represented  in  the 
Society,  though  unusual,  is  doubly  suggestive.  This  is 
api»arently  the  twelfth  printed  membership  list.  The  eleven 
which  preceded  it  boar  the  following  dates:  October  25, 
1813  ;  June  1,  1814;  October  24,  1814  ;  183*5,  being  imges 
.565-.')73  of  Arvhtrolofjia  Aviericana^  volume  two  ;  May  29, 
1839  ;  October  22,  XSbti ;  October,  I8l)8  ;  January  1,  1876 ; 
January  1.  1881;  iMay  1,  1885;  and  January  1,  1890. 
Thus  it  appears  that  lists  have  been  printed  in  the  Collec- 
tions «nd  Proceedings  quite  irreguhirly,  though  of  late  about 
once  in  tive  years.  They  have  gcnornlly,  thtuigh  not  inva- 
riably, been  reprinted.  The  lists  of  1839  and  1855  are  the 
njost  elaborate.  They  include  all  oflScers  and  members  from 
our  organization  in  1812,  the  latter  adding  to  the  name  and 
place  of  residence  the  dale  of  decease  and  age.  As  the 
List  of  January,  1890,  is  the  introduction  to  Proceedings, 
Volume  VI.,  New  Series,  so  that  of  July,  1893,  is  the 
preface  to  Volume  VIII.  of  the  same  series, 

I  note,  in  closing,  the  character  and  condition  of  this 
organization  sevenly-tive    years  ago  as  officially  indicated 
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by  its  founders.  In  Murch,  1819,  by  vote  of  the  Sub- 
Council,  an  addreas  signed  *'  Oliver  Fiske,  per  order,^'  was 
printed  and  a  copy  ordered  to  l>e  sent  to  each  member. 
From  it  and  for  the  purpose  above  named  I  quote  as  fol- 
lows :  *'  There  having  been  a  large  accession  of  members 
of  the  AMKRICAN  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY  since  iU 
objects  were  communicated,  the  Government  of  this  Nation- 
al Institution  residing  in  Massachusetts  have  judged  it  to 
be  Uieir  duty  to  address  a  summary  account  of  its  principles 
and  pur[)o8es  to  all  who  have  been  elected.  Our  institution 
in  all  its  objects  and  concerns  is  intended  and  considered 
National,  Its  members  are  selected  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  Its  respectability  ia  inferred  from  its  comprising 
men  of  the  first  standing  and  intelligence  in  the  nation  and 
Bome  of  the  first  dintinction  in  other  countries.  Most  other 
societies,  although  of  a  l>cnevolent  and  useful  character,  are 
necessarily  limited  in  their  views  and  djratlon.  The  objects 
of  this  Institutiou  are  commensurate  with  the  lapse  of  time 
and  its  t)enefits  will  be  more  and  more  accumulating  in  the 
progression  of  :iges.  .  .  .  Thus  l>y  an  attention  to  these 
objectfi  which  the  Society  hope  to  promote  by  the  exertion 
of  its  members  residing  in  various  sections  of  this  vast 
Continent,  the  utility  of  the  Institution  will  speedily  be 
realized  and  may  in  time  vie  with  similar  institutions  in 
Europe,  which  are  now  so  justly  celebrated.  Each  indi- 
vidual of  the  Society,  we  persuade  ourselves,  will  imbibe  a 
belief  that  much  of  its  reputation  and  UHefulucss  depends 
on  his  individual  efforts.  Although  the  Society  is  in  its 
infancy,  we  are  happy  to  announce  that  it  is  expanding  into 
manly  growth,  and  with  due  patronage  and  exertion  will 
become  pre-eminently  useful." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

EDMUND    M.    BAKTON, 

Librarian, 
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Adams,  Charles  Prakcis,  Qaincy.— Account  of  the  formAtloD  of  the 
Qulncy  Hittlorical  Society. 

Barton.  Edmund  M.,  Worcester.— Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  Nos.  4,  6-1],  14,  1&:  twenty  pam- 
phlets; seven  photographs;  and  "St.  Andrew's  Cross,"  In  con* 
tlnuatlon. 

BouRiNOT,  John  G..  D.C.L..  Ottawa,  Canada.— His  "Canada's  Intel- 

lertnal  Strength  and  Weakness." 

Brinton,  Dajcikl  O.,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Five  of  his  own  pub- 
Itcatlons. 

Brock,  Robkrt  A.,  KIchniond,  Va.—*' Southern  Historical  Society 
Papers,"  Vol.  XXI.,  editori  by  Mr.  Brock;  and  Virginia  newspapers. 

Chask,  Cuarlks  a.,  Worcester. — Eighteen  pamphlelK;  and  various 
circular!^. 

CniLDS.  Gkorgk  W..  Philadelphia,  Pa.— The  Public  Ledger  AlmanaCt 
1604;  and  one  pamphlet. 

Davis,  Andrkw  McF.,  Cambridge. — Three  of  hts  own  pobllcations; 
two  facsimile»;  and  a  cabinet  photograph  of  himself. 

Davis,  Hon.  Edward  L.,  Worcester.— Three  books;    fifty-three  pam- 
phlets: and  one  map. 
Davis,  Hon.  J.  C  Bancroft,  Washington,  D.  C.— Hla  "  Mr.  Fish  and 

the   Alabama    Clalnm";    and    Hlttell's    "  George    Bancroft   and    his 

Services  to  California." 
Dkxtrr,  Prof.  Franklin  B.,  New  Haven.  Conn.— His  brochure  "  On 

Some  Social  Distinctions  at  Harvard  and  Yale  before  tbe  Revolution." 
Eamrs,  Wiijikrhorck,  New  York. — "  Carta  SextA  de  Hernando  Cortes,** 

privately  printed  by  Ueorge  Folsom. 
Firth,  Charles  U.,  Oxford,  Eng. — "The  Legacy  of  John   Wllmer." 

London.  4to,  1G92. 
Francis.  Gcorgg  E.,  M.D.,  Worcester.— Fifteen  photographs  of  naval 

vcsMeU  of  the  war  of  1861-66;  and  two  hooks. 
GiLMAN,  Daniel  C,   LL.D.,    Baltimore,   Md.— His    "Johns   Hopkins 

University   from    1673  to   1898";   and   bis  Annual  Report,   1899,  as 

President. 
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Qrkrn,  Hon.  Andrkw  H.,  New  Vorfc.— His  '•  Preservation  of  the  HU- 

torlc  City  Hall  of  New  York. " 
Orken,  Hod.  Samcel  A.,  M.D.,  Boflton.— Six  of  his  own  publlc&lionft; 

fifteen  hooks;   two  hnndred  and  elgbty-flve  pamphlets;    two  maps; 

three  flies  of  newspaper!!:  and  one  prodamatiuii. 
Halb,  Rev.  Edward  E.,  D.D.,  Roxbury.— Fifteen  nnmbere  of  "  Lend 

■  Hand  **  to  complete  set. 
Hall,  Rev.  Edward  H.,  Cambridge. — A  volume  of  hi<i  dlticonrses. 
Hardk.v,  William,  Savannah,  Ga. — One  pamphlet. 
Hill,  Hamilton  A.,  LL.D..  Boston. — Two  of  his  brochorea;  two  books; 

and  one  pamphlet. 
Hoaolt.  Chahlks  J.,  LL.D.,  Hartford,  Conn.— "  Register  and  Manoal 

of  the  State  of  Conoecttcut,  1894";  and  two  proclamations. 
Hoar.  Hon.  Gkorgk    F.,    Worcester. — His    "Executive   Usurpation"; 

five  photographs  of  old  English  Charters  of  Olouccslenshlre  with  the 

negatives;    one   book;    twenty-eight  pamphlets;    and   three   flies   of 

newspapers,  In  continuation. 
Hott,  Albfrt  H.,  Boston.—"  Presentalion  to  the  town  of  Bruokllne 

of  a  Memorial  Portrait  of  Gen.  Edward  Augustus  Wild." 
Huntisoton,  Rev.  Willl\m  K.,  D.I>.,  New  York. — His  Baccalaureate 

Sermon  nt  Trinity  Colle^'e,  1493. 
Lba,  Hrnky  Charlks,  LL.D.,    Philadelphia.  Pa.— His   "Ecclesiastical 

Treatment  of  Usnry  " ;  and  his  **  Occult  Compensation.*' 
Jameson  J.  Franklin,  Ph.D..  Providence,  R.  I.— "The  Development 

of  the  Nominating  Convcutlon  in  Rhode  Island,"  by  Nell  Andn^wa. 

LiNCfM.s,  SoLOMoiv,  BostoD.— Bistory  of  Hlnfcham,  Massachnsctts, 
fonr  votnmes. 

Mahon,  Edward  G.,  Chicago.  III.— "  Unveiling  of  the  Memorial  Group 
of  the  Chicago  Massacre  of  1812/'  containing  Mr.  Mason's  address; 
and  one  pamphlet. 

Marsh,  Hon.  Hrnrt  A.,  Worcester. — His  Second  Inaugural  Address, 
Jan.  1,  18»4. 

Mrad,  Edwin  D.,  Boston. — Six  facsimiles  of  the  tttle-pagc  to  Alns- 
worth's  Psalms,  1612  Edition. 

Noursr,  Hon.  Hknkv  8.,  Lanco-Ster— His  "  History  of  the  Town  of 
Harvard,  Massachusetts,  1732-1893." 

Paige.  Rev.  Lucidb  R..  D.D.,  Oambrldgeport.— His  address  before 
Amicable  Lodge,  October  18,  1855;  and  one  pauiphlei. 

Painb,  Nathantbl,  Worccatcr. — Thirty-one  books;  two  hundred  and 
oinety-tlve  parophlels;  two  tiles  of  newspapers;  and  one  blue  prlut. 

PKirr.  Rev.  Stefuisn  D.,  Ph.D.,  Good  Hope,  III.— His  '*  American  Anti- 
quarian and  Oriental  Journal,*'  as  issued. 
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Pkhrt,  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  Stevkks,  D.D.,  Davenport,  Iowa.— Four  of  his 
addresses;  two  pamphlets;  and  the  "  Iowa  Charchmsn."  a.'q  issoed. 

PooLK,  William  F.,  LL.D.,  Cblcagu,  111.— His  "University  Library  and 
University  Curriculum";  '*The  Dial,"  as  issned;  and  two  news- 
papers. 

Porter.  Rev.  Edward  G.,  Dorchester. — "One  hiindre<!  ami  eighteenth 
Anuiveriiary  of  the  Settlement  of  New  Jersey  by  the  Germans. " 

Putnam,  Prof.  Frkdkric  W.,  Cambridge.— Itls  •'  Report  to  Harvard 
University  of  thi;  Exhibit  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Amerlciin 
Archeology  and  Ethnology  at  the  Chicago  Exposition." 

Rogers,  Gen.  Horatio.  Hfcnni  Commissionrr^  Providence,  R.  I.— "The 
Early  Records  of  the  Town  of  Providence,"  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 

SAUSBtmr,  Hon.  Stkphbk,  Worcester.—Ober's  "  In  tlie  Wake  of 
ColnmbuR";  six  books;  seven  flies  of  newspapers;  and  a  collection 
of  foreign  and  domestic  programmes. 

SmitHi  Charles  C,  Boston.— His  report  of  1894  as  Treasurer  of  the 
MassBchnsett^  Historical  Society. 

Smtth,  Rev.  EoBKRT  C.,  D.D.,  Andover.— Catalogue  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  1893-4. 

Taft,  Hbnry  W-,  Pittsfleld. — Daniel  Webster's  Speech  at  Andover, 
Nov.  10,  1843t  with  his  marginal  notes  and  corrections;  aud  two 
pamphlets. 

Walker,  Francis  A.,  LL.D.,  Boston.— His  Annual  Address,  1898.  as 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Washbukk,  Hon.  JoH?i'  D.,  Worcester. — Three  Swiss  medals  of  silver 

aud  bronze. 
Wkeden.  William  B.,  Providence.   R.   I. — His  "New  Socialism   and 

Economics." 

Wi.NHOK,  JcdTiN.  LL.D.»  Cambridge.— His  "Cartier  to  Fronteuac"; 
aud  his  sixteenth  report  as  librarian  of  Harvard  University. 

WiNTHHOP.  Hon.  RoitKKT  C,  Boslou. — Uls  Reiuarkit  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Pealmdy  Trustees  of  Suulhcrn  Education,  1898. 

FROM   PERSONS  NOT  MRMBER8. 

Abbot,    William    F.,    Worcester. — Harvard     University    Catalogue, 

1892-98. 
ALDRicn,  Hon.  Samuel  N..  Boston. — Stetson's  ".Historical  Sketch  of 

the  State  Bank,  1811-1806,  the  State  National  Bank,  1866-1891." 
Ames,  Gen.  Adklbert,  Lowell. — Numbers  of  the  "Maine  Bugle.** 

Bancroft,  Miss  Sarab  A.,  Worcester.— Fluvel's  Works,  two  volumes 
folto,  London,  1740. 

Banks  Charles  E.,  M.D.,  Portland,  Me.— His  "  Thomaa  Tenner." 
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Barton.  Mlna  Clara,  Washlnfflon,  D.  C— Two  of  her  brochures  re- 
latlitg  to  the  Amertcan  National  Red  CrosM. 

Barton,  Mi^s  Lvum  M.,  Worcester.— One  pamphlet. 

Bri.l,  Mrs.  Charlrh  H.,  Exeter,  N.  H.— "  Memorial  of  Charles  Henry 

B«fll.  Exeter,  N.  H.";  and  voriuus  autlce8  of  his  death. 
Benjamin,  Walter  R.,  New  York  City.— Manuscript  letter  of  Samad 

M.  Ouroslde,  Hoc.  Sec.  of  the  Araeiicuu  Anil(|UKi1au  Kiuclety. 
Br..\'ziaER  Brothkks,    New   York   City. — Nomhers  of  their   "Catholic 

Book  NewR  at  Home  and  Abroad." 
Bkkry,   John    M.t   Worcester— Ills    "Representation   in   the    United 

Stales  Senate." 
B1.AXR.  Samcki.  C,  M.D.,  Chicago,  III. —His  "Plan  for  Restraining 

Dangerous  Cranttti." 
Blakb,  Tifkanv,  Chicago.  III.— Tributes  to  William  F.  Poole,  LL.D. 
BowKKB,  JoEUi  B.,  Worcester. — Two  books;  one  pamphlet. 
Bradlkr,    Kcv.    Caleu    D.,    D.D.,    Boston.— His    "  Sermon    for    the 

Church  **:  and  one  pamphlet. 
Brown,  Willard  E.,  llonolnln,  H.  I.— Four  pamphlets  relating  to  the 

Hawaiian  Islands. 
Bryant.  H.  Winhlow.   Portland,   Me. — Three  ncwspapera  contalnlnfc 

hi<«torical  articles. 
Bullock,  Mr?.  Mary   Chandler,   and  Mrs.   Fanny  Chandler  Lin- 

C0L>%  Worcester.— "A  Memorial  of  Dr.  George  Chaudler." 
BUR0K88.  Rev.  Francis  G..  Worcester.— Tweniy-flve   pnmphlets;   and 

the  "Spirit  of  Missions,"  In  continuation. 
Cakfiklp,    Mrs.    Penei.opc   L.,    Worcester, — Twelve  selected   books; 

three  pamphlets ;  aud  one  en^jiraved  portrait. 
Century  Company,  New  York. — The  "  Century  MayBziue,"  aa  issued. 
Chandler,  Hon.  William  E..  Concord,  N.  H.— "Account  of  the  Un- 

velllntc  Ceremonies,  August  S,  1892,  of  ihe  Statue  of  John  P.  Hale, 

preat-nted  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  by  William  R.  Chandler." 
CnxYNKY.  Edward  P..  Philadelphia,  Pa.-  One  pamphlet. 
CfliLDS,  Mrs.  Oeokob  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Tributes  to  Qcorge  W. 

Cbllds. 
CiLLKY,  Gen.  J.  P.,  Rockland,  Me.— Seven  pamphlets  reUting  to  the 

First  Maine  Cavalry. 
Clare.  Rev.  Oeoroe'F..  West  Acton. — **  Woman's  Joamar*  ami  "The 

Voice"  for  1898,  In  continuation. 
Colton.  Mrs.  Samctel  H.,  Worcester.— Eighteen  selected  books. 
CoMMOXWEALTn     PuBUSHiNO    COMPAiTY.  —  The     '*  Boston     Common- 
wealth." as  Issued. 
Cor  AT  Y,  Rev.  Thomas  J..   D.D..   Worcester.— His    "Catholic  School 

and  Home  Uogazlne,"  aa  Lasued* 
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Cham,  Okoboe  W.,  Norwalk,  Cudu.— Four  book-plates. 

Crank,  Ellcry  B.,  Worcester.— Ills  "  Ancestry  of  EdwartI  Rawfloa  " ; 
and  bis  **  Memorial  of  Dr.  GuUlermo  Rawson." 

Critic  Company.— Numbers  of  »'  The  Critic." 

CUMMTNGS,  MIsa  Sarah,  Worcester.  —  The  *•  Missionary  Herald," 
1886-90. 

CuRTia,  Hon.  Grorge  M.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Portraits  of  emloent  Amer- 
ican, English  and  Cunadlan  Lawyers;  scries  A  and  B. 

CusiiMAN,  Albert  S.,  Oxford— "Copies  of  Soldfern'  Letters  of  the 
Civil  War,  1861-65." 

Damon,   Mrs.   Charles   B.>  Worcester. — The    "  Missionary   Herald.** 

1892-08. 
Uaniki,«,  Frkd.  H.,  Worcester.— Uls    "  Wire-Rod    Rolling   Mills  and 

their  Development  In  Amt^ica.** 
Darling,  Gen.  Cuarlks  W.,  Utlca,  N.  Y.— Uls    "Koads,  Good  and 

Bad." 
Dickinson,  G.  Stkwaut,  Worcester.— Nine  coins  of  silver  and  one  of 

copper;  and  Scott's  Postage  Stamp  C-atalogue  of  1894. 
DovLE,  Jamks  J.,  Worcester. — Hi?  '*  Messenger,"  as  issued. 
Dreku.  Ferdinand  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 111;^  "Catalogue  of  the  Col- 
lection of  Autographs   formed    by  Ferdinand  Julius  Dreer,"  in  two 

volumes,  large  quarto. 
Drew,  Allis   Company,    Worcester. — One  hundred  and  eighty-three 

American  directories;  and  one  map. 
DwiGUT.  Tlmothy,  LL.D.,  New  Haveu,  Conn. — His  report  of  1893  as 

President  of  Yale  University. 
Eddy,   Wiujam  P.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— His  'Conquest  of  Obio." 

Bmkry.  Gdwin.  New  Bedford. — One  hundred  nod  ten  books;  seventy 

pamphlets;  and  twelve  volumes  of  newspapers. 
Ern8T.  Carl  W.,  Boston. — His    '*  ConstltatloDal   History  of   Boston. 

MftAiiachusetts." 
EsTABROuK,   George   U.,    Worcester.— Fourteen    l)ooks;    and  thirty- 
seven  pamphlets. 
Fairbanks,  Gbokok  E.,  Worcester.— One  newspaper. 
F01.SOM,  Albert  A.,  Boston. — 25Ath  Annual  Record  of  the  Ancient  and 

Honorable  Artillery  Company,  Massachusetts. 
French,  A.  D.  Wki^,  Boston.— HIb  •'  Notes  on  the  Surnames  Francus, 

Fraocelti,  French,  etc.,  In  Scotland." 
Gazbttk   Company.  —  The    •'Worcester    Evening   Gazette,**    and    the 

"  il'^gts  and  Gazette,"  as  issued. 
Geological  Publishing  Company,  Minneapolis)  Minn.— Numbers  of 

the  **  American  Geologist." 
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GEToaELL,  Aldebt  C,  M.D.,  Worcester.— Two  books;  forty-seven 
paoiplilets-,  and  two  inaps. 

OaDi>ARD,  Lccics  p.,  Worcester.— One  book ;  and  nlnety-Bevoq  pam- 
phlets. 

OoLDsy  Bulk  Company.  Boaton.— The  "  Golden  Rule,"  hh  issued. 

GuREN,  CUARLK8  R.,  Lyodoo,  Kans.— His  ''Family  of  Ezra  Green"; 
and  one  pamphlet. 

Gkben,  Jameh,  Worcester.— Forty-three  books;  two  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-three pamphlets;  and  the  •'  Banker  and  Tradesman,"  188&-1892. 

Oit£KN,  Martin,  Worcester.— Three  booka;  and  seventy  pamphlets. 

Grkgson,  Rev.  .lonx,  Wore  ester. —The  Trial  of  Bishop  Ondcrdonk; 
and  two  newspapers. 

Hamilton.  Ciiakt.ks,  Worcester. — One  book;  and  three  hundred  and 
tifty-flve  pamphlets. 

Harluw,  FnRDEieicK  R.,  Worcester.— Twelve  Tcclandle  works;  and 
one  college  pamphlet. 

Harris.  Georc.r  W.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.— Hla  "Twenty-flve  Years  of  ihe 
Annals  of  Cornell  Untver^ity  Library,  1808-1898**;  and  his  report  as 
Llbmrlan,  189.'). 

Hart,  Charles  Henry,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— His  "Stuart  Portraits  of 
Washington." 

Haven.  Mrs.  Samuel  F.,  Worcester.— SIxty-flve  books;  two  volumes 
of  photographs;  seventy  pamphlets;  four  files  of  newspapers;  two 
maps;  and  one  lithograph. 

HoDBs,  William  H.,  Ph.D.,  Madison,  Wis.— Three  ot  his  geological 
brochures. 

BoLBROOK,  Levi,  New  York  City. — Six  pamphlets  and  circulars  relating 
to  the*  Suciely  of  the  Sons  of  the  Uevolutlon. 

HoRTON  AND  Son,  Nathanikl  \.,  Salem. — The  Salem  Dally  Gazette, 
aa  ir^sued. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  Boston.— Their  "Literary  Bulle- 
tin," AS  issued. 

Howell,  Geokok  R.,  Albany,  N.  Y.— His  "Some  Pre-Columbian  Dis- 
coveries of  America." 

Jones,  CMARLRa  Edgbwortii,  Auf^usta,  Ga.^His  **  Political  and  Judi- 
cial Divisions  of  the  CV»minoDWL'aIth  of  Georgia.'* 

JoNKP,  Fernando,  Chicago,  III. — Two  panipblels. 

JOKKS.  Rev.  Henry  L.,  S.T.D.,  Wlikes-Barrf,  Pu.— "The  Parish 
Guest,"  as  Issued. 

Kawom  and  Palmer,  Boston.— Nnmbers  of  their  "Education." 

Kent.  Tho.ma8  G.,  Worcester.—"  History  of  the  Yale  Class  of  I8SI 
for  forty  years.** 
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Kent  and  Dewey,  Worcester. — Forty-nine  books;  tlghty-aeven  pam- 

phletn;  and  one  photof^raph. 

Kk-jciiam,  H.  J.-  LoikIou,  G.  B.— '' HuUdftys  in  Enj^land  by  the  Caih«- 
dial  cuius." 

Knapp,  Mm.  Fkrukiuck  N.,  Plyraoulh.— One  pamphlet. 
Kyes  ani>  WaonBUBY,  Worcester — Their  "  Calendar,"  aa  Issued. 
KvLB,  William  S.,  Plymouth.— One  pamphlet. 

Lawton,  Mrs.  Sarah   E.,    Worcester.— WorcesUsr  Directory  for  1892. 
Le  SouDiKR,  H.,  Parltt,  France. — Numbers  of  his  "  Revue  de«i  LWres 
et  du  Theatre." 

Lincoln,  Kdwabd  W.,  Worcester.— Four  books;  and  aUty-el({ht  pam- 
phlets. 

Ltnxoln,  WALr>o,  Worcester.— Two  books;  tbrfe  hundred  and  tbirty- 

flvc  pacnphlciN;  three  nianuNcripL  volnineA;  and  one  map. 
Lincoln,   Winslow   S.,    Worcester.— Photograph  of  the  old  Foster 

Street  Depot,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Longmans,    Orern    and    Company,    New    York.— Their    *'  Notes    on 

Books,"  OS  Issued. 
Lowdkrmilk  and  Company,  W.  H..  Washtag^ton,  D.  C— Numbers  of 

their  "  WashiiiKton  Book  Chronicle." 
Mann,  Bknj.  Tickman,  Wusfatogton,  D.  0.~A  newspaper  of  early  dale. 
Marble,   Aijikrt  P.,   Ph.D.,   Worcester.— Bis    ■*  Tribute  to  Francis 

Jaue  Piirkhurat,  188*-18»3." 

Mrrcek,  U.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Three  of  bis  brochares. 

Mkycalk,  Frank  J.,  Ashland. — His  *' Barnabas  Metcalf  and  his  de- 
scendants." 

Morgan,  Hon.  John  T.,  Selma,  Ala.— *■  Bebring  Sea  TrlbnoBl  of  Arbi- 
tration, Opinions  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan." 

MORSK,  £dwahi>  S.,  Salem. — Two  of  his  scientific  brocbares. 

MoRKK,  Riciiaru  C,  Swrttaryt  New  York  City.—'*  Year  Book  of  Y.  H. 
C.  Associations  of  North  America,  1893." 

Morton,  Hon.  Levi  P.,  New  York.— **  Testimonial  of  United  SUtes 
Senators  to  Vice-President  Morton." 

Mower,  Mandkville:,  New  York. — Newspapers  containing  various  his- 
torical articles  by  htm. 

Nkw   York  Evkninq   Post   Phinting   Company.— The   "  Nation,"  aa 

issued. 

NoYES,  James,  Cambrldge.-'Hls  "  Inscriptions  and  Memoranda." 
Open  Court  Pl'ulisiunu  Company,  Chicago,  111. — The  "Open  Court," 

as  liisoed. 
Parmelrr,  Arthi'R  W.,  Worcester.— Ills  "Ancient  Hardware." 
Pkabody  Kkporikr  Company.-^"  Peabody  Ueporter,"  as  Issued. 
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FiLUNG,   Jamrs   C,  Wfuthlngton,    D.    C— His.    Bibliography   of   the 

Salishao;  and  Bibliography  of  the  Chiuuokan  Laaguap;«s. 
PoRTEH  AND  CoATES.  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Numbers   of  ihtir  "  Literary 

Kra." 
Religious  IIrkald  Company.— The  '*  Religious  Heralil,"  an  Issncd. 
Republican  Publishing  Company,  Denver,  Colo.— Numbers  of  their 

"RepubllcjD." 
Kick,   Frankun    P..  Worcester.— His   **  Directory   of    Worcester  and 

Vicinity."  1893. 
Riordan.  John  J.,    Worccpter. — His    "  SiisKeRtiona  to  TencherK,  aod 

Hours  of  Study  In  the  Evenine:  Schools  in  Worcester  ";  Questions  fbr 

W^iltien  ExaoilnatiODs,  March,  1894;  and  two  diplomas. 
Rio  Grande  Wkstkrn   Railway   Company.— Contour   map  of   Utah, 

1893. 
RoBi>*»ON,  Miss  Maby,  Worcester.— Thirty  pamphlets;   and  one  pho- 
tograph. 
Robinson,  Wiluam  H.,  Worcester.— The  "Amherst  Record,"  In  con- 
tinuation. 
Roe,    ALi'RED   8.,    Worcester.— His    "Rose    Neighborhood    Sketches, 

Wayne  County,  New  York." 
RooERs,  CnARLEs  E-,  Bftrre. — His  "Barre  Gazette,"  as  issued. 
RocKifS,  Mni.  Jamkh  S.,   Chicago,    HI.— One    huudrcd    and    sixty-live 

bookM;  and  nm*.  hundred  and  twenty-ei*;ht  paniphlet.s. 
RowELL  AND  CuMPASY,  Gkorgr  P.,  Ncw  York  City.— Numbers  of  their 

"  Printer's  Ink.'* 
Rcoo,  Arthi'r  P.,  Worcester.— The    "Clinton  Cournnt."   1892-93,    In 

contluuailon. 
ScuipTURE,  Edwamd  W.,  Ph.D.,  Efiitor,  New  Haven,  Conn.—*'  Studies 

from  tlie  Yalo  Psychological  LalKiratory."  October,  1893. 
Skntinki.  Pwnting  Company.— Tlie  ••Fllchburs  Sentinel,"  as  Itjsucd. 
SuiRLUT,  George  H.,    Brooklyn,    N.  Y.— His    "Life  of  Guneral    Ncal 

Dow." 
8hok  and  Lrathkk  Reportrr  Pitblismers. — Tholr    "Reporter"   and 

"  Annual  "  of  1894,  as  Issued. 
Spy  PuBLisiiiNO   Company.— The    "  Worcester  Dally  Spy,**  and  the 

"  Massachusetts  Spy,"  as  Issued. 
Staples,  Samuel  E.,  Worcester. — Tnro  of  hts  poems;  aud  the  "Deer 

Isle  Gazette"  for  1892. 
STODDABt>,  Edward  D.,  Worcehter.— A  bronze  medal  of  John  Adams. 
Swan,  Bobkrt  T.,  Boston.- Ulii  "Sixth    Report  oti  the  Custody  and 

Condition  of  the  Public  Records  of  Pailshes,  Towns,  and  Counties." 
TaoHNE,  William  U.,  Chicago,  Ul.— Numbers  of  his  "  Globe." 
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Trumblr,  Alvrbd,  Kew  York.— HU  ••  Collector,"  as  issued. 
TvRMicit,  JoiiM  H.,  Ayer.-*Hl8  "  Groton  Landmark,"  as  Issued. 
VKMunzoo,  loNAOio  O.,   Morellft,   Mexico.— Hie    ''Gazeta  Oficlal,"  as 

Unued. 
Vinton.  Hov.  Alkxandbr  H.,    D  D.,   Worcester— "The   Parish,**  as 

IssQcd. 

W  I'  I  KDrroRs,  Worcester. — Their  Magazine,  as  Issacd. 

Walkrr  and  CtiMPANY,  E.  W.,  Boston.— Engraved  portrait  of  George 
Rancroft. 

Walker,  Hon.  Josbph  H.,  Worcester. — One  book;  three  pamphlets. 

Wahnkk,   Oha.ri.K9  F.,    Publisher,    Northampton.— His    "  Picturesque 

Kriinkllu,  1891";  and  **  Picturesque  Hampden,  1892." 
Watchman    Purlishing    Compamt. — The   "Vermont  Watchman,"  as 

Issued . 
Watkrhousr,  Prof.  Stlvbstkr,  St.  Loola,  Mo.— His  *'  Importance  of 

Ramie  to  the  Agricultural  Prosperity  of  the  Gulf  States." 
Wki88,  Mrs.  John,  Worcester. — Framed  photograph  of  Bracket I's  boat 

of  Johu  Brown. 
Wklia,  Miss  Ini  B.,  Chicago,  lit.— One  pamphlet. 
Wksby,   Jobkpii   S.   and  3on8,    Worcester.— Five  books;    and   ftirty 

patnphlet«. 
WuBRLBR.  Lkonarp,  M.D.i  Worcester. — Three  books;  and  nlnetf-seren 

pamphlets. 
Wiiitcomu,  Miss  Mart  G.,  Worcester. — Seven  pamphlets. 
WinTK,  Mrs.  Caroi.inr  E.,  Editor,  Philadelphia.  Pa— The  "Journal  of 

Zodphlly,"  as  Issued. 
WiiiTK.   PutRQRiNK   P.,   Worcester.- Photograph   of  *' Samuel  White, 

Aged  90  years." 
WIL.UAM.S.  Ai.rxandkr.  Bofttoo. — "  Action  of  the  MaxsachusetCa  Society 

of  Clnclnnsll  on  the  death  of  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish." 
Wi>oDWARi>.  Slry,  Hfnry,  Worcester. — Matthew  Henry's   "  niscourse 

Concerning  Meekness." 
Woodward,   Patrick   H.,   S^crttarjf,   Hartford,  Oonn.— Sixth  Anonal 

Itcport  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

WoRCvsTRR  Tkjkoram  Compant.— The  Dally  Telegram,  bound  Yola. 
I-7j  and  Sunday  Telegram,  bound  Vols.  1-8. 

Yai.r  Rk\tkw  Pcrlisrkrs. — The  "Tale  Review.**  as  issued. 
rROM  socnmss  Aia>  mamuuoNS. 

AcADKMT  OF  Natitral  Sgiknobs  or  PmLADKi-paiA. — Its  Pnxcedingt, 
ttS  IssQcd. 

▲oADBfT  ov  ScmMCB  ov  St.  Locb.— Il8  TruaacUoAft.  as  Isaned. 
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ALWAY8    KvERVWHEBE    ASSOCIATES,    Worcester.— Their    "Old  South 

Record,-  Vote.  1-8,  I89J-1S93. 
American   Academy   of    Arts   and    Sciences.— Proceedlogs   of   the 

Acndcmy.  Vol.  XXVIII. 
AM  KKiCA.v    B  APTrsT    M  lAStOM  ABT    Uniok.— The    *  *  BftptUt    Mf  ssiounry 

Miigaziae."  as  Usuvd. 
American    Boaud  of   Commissioners   for   Foreign   Missions.— The 

Auuual  Ueports.  1883-181*2. 
American  Catholic  Histurjcal  Society.— The  Society's  pubUcailons, 

as  lioued. 
American  Congregational  Association.— Two  boukf<. 
American  Gkograpoical  Society. —The  Society's  Bolletln,  as  isRuod. 
American  PniLosopniCAi>  Socikty. — The  "  Proceedings."  as  isaueil. 
American  Seamen's  Friend    Society, — The  **  Sailor'u  Magazine,'*  a«i 

Issued. 
American  Society  for  the  Extrnsion  of  University  Teachiiig.- 

Numbcrn  of  "  ITnlvernlty  Exlensloo." 
American  Statistical  Association. — Its  publicatloos,  as  Issued. 
Abcu.eological  association  or  tiik  Univursitt  op  Pennsylvania. 

— Aunusl  Keporl  of  1893. 
Boston  Board  of   IIraltu.— The  "Statement  of  Mortality,'*  as  Is- 

sueil. 
Boston  City  HohPiTAL  Tki'steeh.— The  Twenty-ninth  Aooual  Report. 
Boston  Public  Library. — The  Library's  BuUctIa,  ns  i^iHued. 
Bostonian  S<»ciktv. — Proceedln^JTB,  Jauuary  9,  1894. 
Brooklyn  Library. — The  Library  Hnlletln,  as  iHsiied. 
Brown  LJNivsKbiirY  Liukary.— Four  paniphletn. 
BcKKAC  OF  Amfjiican  Uicpi'ni.ics. — The  Biitletlus,  as  issued. 
CAMitKiDOB    (Enoijind)    ANTIQUARIAN    SOCIETY.  — The   Proccc'dtugs, 

No.  84. 
Canadian  Institdtr.- Its  Trausactlons,  ss  Issued. 
Cuildmrn's  lIosi'iTAi.,  Bosion. — The  Twenty-foarlh  AnnnsI  Report. 
Cincinnati  Pubuc  Library. —BullL'tio  of  Books  sddcd  to  the  Library 

In  1898. 
Colonial  Society  of  Massacrcsetts.— The  By-Laws,  18M. 
CoLrMRlA  College. — Paltilcatiuns  of  the  College,  as  Issued. 
Commission     iMPl^itULE    Ancii^:oL(K;i(jt'K,    St.    Petersbarg,    Kassls. — 

PobllcaUons  of  the  Coinmlsalon,  188S-1H88. 

Connecticut,  State  of.— Seven  volume:*  uf  State  documents,  1899. 

Cornell  University. — The  *' Library  BulletlD/*as  Issued;  and  Re(;lB- 
ter,  l893-a4. 
U 
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Davtow  Pdbuc  Library  and  Mdbeum.— The  Report  for  1892-98. 

Dkdham  Histi»rical  Socnmr. — The  "  Dedham  HUtoilcal   Reporter,'*" 
as  issued;  and  one  book. 

Detroit  Pimi-ic  Ltbkary.— The  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report. 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library.— The  Eighth  Annual  Keport. 

Essex  Institutb.— Eleven  bundles  of  newsptipcr^;  and   the  loatltate 
pnbllcatlonH,  as  issued. 

FiTCHBUBG.  City  of.— Ciiy  document.  No.  31. 

Qbulooicai.  Survey  of  Canada. — The  Annual  Report,  1890-91. 

Groton  School. —Elghtceu  numbers  nf  "  The  Grotonlnn."* 

Uandel  and  Haydn  Society   ok   Boston.— History   of    the   Society, 
Vol.  I. 

Hartford  Theoloqical  Skminary.— The  "  Hartford   Seminary    Rec- 
ord," OS  issncd;  and  the  Annuel  Report. 

Harvard  University.— The  University  publications,  as  issued. 

Helena  Puhi.ic  Library. —The  Rulletin  for  1893-04. 

HiOHLAND  Military  Academy,  Woroestcr.— '*  The    Highland   Cwlet*" 
OS  liwued. 

HiaTORicAi.  kJXD  PHiLOBOpniCAL  SOCIETY  OF  Ohio.— The   Annual    Re- 
ports or  1098. 

RisioRicAL  SociKTY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.— The  *'  Pennsylvania  MaffMaine 
of  History  and  BlogrHphy,"  us  issued. 

HisToittCAL  Si^ciRTV  OH  Watkrtown.— By-Lftws  of  the  Society,  1893. 

HISTORI8CIIEN     VKREINES     von     OBKRPKALiC      UND      REtiENSBUltG. — ThO 

Year  Book  of  180S. 
Hyde    Park     Historical    Socuctt.— The     "Hyde    Park    Historical 

Record.*'  as  issued. 
Iowa  Historical  Society— The  "Iowa  HlMtorlcai  Record,"  aa  laf^ned. 
Iowa  State  Library.— Tht;  Biennial  Report,  1893. 
Jersey  Ciiy  PrnLic  Library.— The   Third    Annnal    Report;    and   the 

'•  Library  Record,"  as  issued. 
Johns  Uoi'Kins  University.— The  University  pnbUcatlons,  as  Issued. 
Kansas  City  Academy  of  Science.— Its  "  Scientist.**  as  ipaaed. 
Lancaster  Town  Library.— The  Anniml  Ueport.  1898-94. 
Library    Assoclation    ok   Portl.\nd,   Obeoon.— ••  <)ur   Library."   as 

Issued. 
Library  Company  ok  Philadelphia. — The  Bulletin,  as  issncd. 
Long  Island  Hihtorical  Society.- Catalogue  of  the  Library,   18fi3- 

1893. 
Los  Angeles  Public  Libr.\Ry.— The  Annual  Report,  1893-98. 
Maine  Gewealooical  Society.— Lincoln  County  Probate  Records. 
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Maine    Historical   Soc3btt. — The    CollectioDfi  and    Proceed Ingn,  u 

iHsued. 
MAnvLAKD  Historical  Society.— The  "Archives  of  Maryland  "j  and 

the  Society's  publications,  as  issued. 

MASiiAcnrsKTrs  Ciiaritablk  Fike  Socirtt. — Sprngue's  Brief  History 
of  the  Society. 

MAfiSAcnrsETTS.   CoMMONWEALTn   OF.— Tcii   volumes   of   Stat«   docQ- 

ments;  and  two  proclntnatlons. 
Massacbusrtts   Grand   Loiras   of    Ancient   Frrb   and  Aocepted 

llAsoxa.— The  Proceedings,  as  liasaed. 
Mabsachusetts  Institx^tb  of  Technology.— Two  Institute  pnmphlots. 
MAftfiACiiiT8KTT8   M EPICAL  SOCIETY.— "  BlIIs   of    MoHaUty,   1810-1B49, 

City  of  Boston." 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble  Minded.— The  Forty*slxlh 

Annual  Report. 
Mas»achi'sett8  Si  ate   Board  of  Health. — The  "  Weekly  Returns  of 

Mortality,'*  as  Isrtaed. 
Meridkn  Scientific  Association.— The  Tran^actlnnx  for  the  year  1898. 
MiLUCKNT  LiBKARY  QV  Kairhaven,  Mass.— One  pamphlet. 
Minnkapolis  Pttblic  LiBitAHT. — The  Fourth  Annual  Ileport. 
MrsEU  Nacional  do  Kio  dk  Janeiro. — Volume  VIII.  of  the  Archives. 
National  Central  Library  ok  Florence — The  Lllirary  piibllt-ationa, 

as  lH!*ned. 
Newark  Frkr  Puhmc  Library.— The  Library  publications,  as  Issued. 
New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society. — The  "  Register,"  as 

issued. 
Nsvf  Jrrskt  Historical  Society. — ProceedluES  of  the  8c»clety,  as  Is- 

nucd;  VnlA.  17  and  18  of  the  New  Jersey  Archives;  and  forty-seven 

Slate  docnment». 
New  Jersey  State  Lirrary. — The  Annual  Report  for  1898. 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciencks. — The  "  Annals,"  as  issued. 
New  York  Hirtouical  Society.- The   Society's    "Collections,   1688, 

Deane  Papers  Vol.  HI..  1778-1779." 
Kew  York   Mercantile   Library   Assoctation.— The   Seventy-third 

Annual  Report. 
New  York  State  Library. — The  Library  pnbJloations,  as  Issued. 
Ohio    State   Arch.eolookal    and    Historical    Society.  — Twelve 

t>ook8;  and  forty-five  pamphlets. 
Portland  Board  of  Tbadk.— The   *'  Board  of   Trade   Journal,"   as 

issued. 
pROvrDCNCH  ATHENJirrM.- The  Fifty-cij|[Iith  Annual  Report. 
Providence  Free  Public  Library. — Five  books;  one  pamphlet. 
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RiioDR  Iblamd  H18TORIOAL  SocnsTY.— The    Society's  publications,   an 

iHDUCd. 
ROYAI.     AOAPKMY     OF     BKLLRS     LRTTRBS,     HTSTORT     AND     ANTIQUlTnCH, 

Stockholm,  Sweden. — Two  Academy  publicmtlons. 
KoYAi.  .SociKTT  OP  AiriiQUARiRS  OP  Irrland. — The  Sodety's  **  Joaroal 

of  tlie  ProceedlrigH/'  as  Issued. 
Rdtland  County  Historicai,  Soctbtt.— Proceedings  at  the  Annoal 

MectlDK.  August  20.  1886. 
Sai.km  Public  Library.— The  Fifth  Annual  Report;  and  the  Bnlletln, 

ai*  Issued. 
ScRANTOtv  Public  Library.— The  Third  Annual  Report. 
Smitubonian  Institution.— Publications  of  the  lastltnttoo,  as  Issued. 
SuciiTA  d*ArcuAolooie  de  Brdxkllbs.— The  Soctety'ji  publications, 

as  Issued. 
SocifiTft  DR  O60ORAPIIIR,  Paris,  France.— The  Society's  publications,  aa 

Issued. 
80CIKTY  or  THE  Army  or  ths  Potoscac— The  Tweoty-fonrth  Annnat 

Reunion  of  the  Society. 
SpRiNoriKLU  PuBUC  LIBRARY.— The  "  Library  Otilletln."  as  Issued. 
State    Historical    Society    of   Wisconsiw.  —  Proceodlogs   of     the 

Society.  1893. 
Travelers*  Insorance  Compaxy.— The  "  Travelers*  Record,"  as  Issued. 
I'NtTKD  States  Bi7BBAn  or  Education.— "Circulars"  of  the  Bureau, 

aa  Issued. 
Cnitmd  States  BrREAC  or  Kthnolooy.— The  Annaal  Report,  1887-^. 
Tnited  Statks  Civil  Service  Commission. — The  Ninth  Annual  Report. 
UnrrED  States  Department  of  the   Intkriob.— Xineiy-flve  books; 

ten  pamphlet'^;  and  the  "  Patent  Offlcv  Gazette/  as  Issned. 
United  States  Department  or  State. — Reports  ftorn  the  Consqls  of 

the  Cnlted  Slates,  tc*  Issued. 

rNfTED  States  Treasory  nEPARTSfENT.— The  Life    Saving    Report, 

18t>3, 
UxiTRD  States  War  Department.— Index  Catalogue  of  the  Snrgeon 

OmmhU's  Ofllce.  Vol,   14;  and  "  Uniform  of  the  Army  of  the  United 

8t»lft»,  1774-1HJ<9.'* 
UicivBiwrrY  or  Caufornia.— PobllcatlotKi  of  the  University,  as  issued. 
UinTRRsiTT  or  tdr  State  or  New  Tore.- *'The  6tAtc  Library  BuK 

letln,**  for  January,  1894. 
VimiiNU  Historical  Socnrr.- *<The  Virginia  Maipttine  of  History 

and  Biography." 
WnuETAN  UMiVBWtTT.— Two  CulveTslty  PamphleU. 
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WiscoxsiN  AcADKMT  OP  SciKNCKS,  ARTS  AKO  Lkttkk8.— **  CalalogQe 
of  the  Library,"  1893. 

WoKCRSTBK  Board  of  Health. — Tbe  ^*  Worcester  MortalUy  Reports,** 
as  Usned. 

WoRCRSTER.  City  or.— City  documenU  of  1892. 
WoRCRSTER  City  Hospital. — Report  for  1893. 

WonCESTKB  CoirNTY  Law  Library  Association. — Boston  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, In  continuation;  and  twenty-two  pamphletn. 

W0HCK8TICR  CocNTY  MeoBANics  Absociatiox.— Tlie  ADDoal  Report, 
IS9S;  and  twenty-two  flics  of  ncwftpapers,  In  continuation. 

Worck«tkk  District  Mkdical  Socikty.— ••Encyclopo-dia  Brltanolca,** 
eighth  edition,  23  volumes;  Zierasscn's  "  Cyclopn-dla  of  the  Practice 
of  Medicine,**  20  volumes;  and  Aln.Hworth's  Dictionary. 

W0RCR8TER  Freb  Pdbuc  Lidkarv.— Sixteen  books;  two  hundred  and 
seven  pamphlets;  ninety  fllea  of  newspapers.  In  continuation;  and 
iDiscellaut.'uus  newspapers. 

Wobcbstbr  National  Bank. — Three  Ales  of  newspapers,  lo  cootlnua- 

tlOD. 

Wyoming  Historical  and  Okolooical  Society.— One  pamphlet. 
Talk  University.— The  Annnal  Catalogne,  1898-94. 
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ON  THE  PAST  IN  THE  PRESENT  IN  ASU. 

BT   JOHN  BELLOWS. 


During  the  closing  dnys  of  1892  I  was  lravellin<T  from 
Moscow  to  Tiilis  with  an  English  friend.  The  hist  one 
hundred  and  thirty  niileii  of  this  journey  whs  taken  up  in 
crossing  the  great  mountain  harrier  of  the  Caucasus,  from 
Europn  into  Asia:  or  nither  from  Russia,  where  Asia  over- 
laps Europe,  to  the  Transcaucasus,  where  tlie  European 
tide  of  change  is  very  slowly  wearing  its  way  into  the  clifl* 
of  Oriental  thought  and  customs  that  belong  to  a  distant 
past. 

It  is  through  the  Tartar  influence  in  its  history,  and  the 
Tartar  clement  in  its  population,  that  Asia  overlaps  Euro- 
poiin  Hussiii.  A  Western  European  is  at  once  struck  in 
Petorshurg  and  other  Ruswian  towns  with  the  ''Dvors,"  or 
markets,  where  the  sho[>s  are  huilt  round  a  cloistered 
square:  that  is,  they  are  a  moditication  of  the  Oriental 
Bazaar.  This  Asian  influence  is  more  striking  in  Moscow 
than  in  Petersburg.  Moscow  is  European  iu  its  niilroads  and 
steam-engines,  its  factories  and  tram-lines,  its  telegraphs 
and  telephones:  Asiatic  in  its  '*Kitai  Gorod,"  or,  Chinese 
town,  as  the  Kremlin  is  called  ;  in  tlie  quaint  old-world 
style  of  the  Kremlin's  battlemented  walls,'  in  the  gorgeous 
coloring  of  its  bulbed  domes;  in  \X&  multitudinous  bells; 
and  in  a  variety  of  minor  matters,  of  which  I  will  instance 
but  two.     The  Chinese  abacus,  or  counting-frame,  is  used 

1  The«e  walla  were  aoclcntly  of  Umber:  n  storkude  sacb  m  still  mirrouridi) 
tome  of  tti«  minor  Iowiik  and  iiianr  rUlngvm  In  ('htntt.  Tho  Comte  Hf*  Ker^^ura- 
dtrc  (Coo<*ul-Geneml  for  Kranirc),  wbo  r(«id<-fl  In  Mohcow.  to)d  me  ht*  hUu  bud 
bt*en  ftrurk  wUh  the  I'hlno^f  rhnnioter  of  Ibe  Kremlin.  "  Rltat**  U  ftnotb«r 
form  of  CutbkV.  oo  old  name  for  Cbloa. 
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io  every  liank  and  shop  \u  Moscow  and  throughout  Russia. 
The  Chinese  intlucDce  is  curiously  shown  in  the  ornaments 
painted  even  on  the  brewers'  drays ;  where  we  constantly 
meet  with  the  chrysanthemum  pattern  on  a  scarlet  ground. 
The  same  ornninent  is  used  on  the  wooden  spoons  made 
here,  and  sold  all  over  the  empire,  for  the  use  of  the  peas- 
antry. I  l>ought  some  of  these  Muscovite  spoons  in  the 
Armenian  bazaar  at  Tillis.  The  wood  is  varnished,  and 
ornamented  with  bronze,  as  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  work  : 
while  the  shape  itself  is  the  European  bowl  and  '*  fiddle- 
pattern  **  handle.  I  should  mention  that  the  Armenian  of 
whom  I  bought  them  put  them  up  in  g  pai)er  bag  of  his  own 
making.  It  was  covered  with  text  in  a  foreign  alphabet  of 
Pha'nicinn  origin;  and  there  were  pictures  in  the  text, 
over  which  might  be  deciphered  the  words  '*  Punch,  or 
THE  London  Chauivaki." 

My  English  friend  and  I  had  for  travelling  companions 
over  the  mountain,  a  Russian  interpreter;  a  Georgian  wine- 
grower, who  was  on  his  way  home  from  Stavropol  to  rejoin 
his  wife  and  children  at  his  vineyard  in  Kakhetia;  and  a 
Jew,  homeward-bound  to  TiHis.  Our  cunveyanco  over  the 
snow  on  the  summit  was  a  covered  sledge  drawn  by  four 
horses.  It  allowed  us  each  but  cramped  space,  and  it  waa 
no  small  relief,  aftel*  fifteen  hours'  continuous  rise,  to  tind  we 
had  surmounted  the  pass,  over  eight  thousand  feet  in  alti- 
tude, and  were  beginning  to  run  down  on  the  Asian  side  of 
Mount  Knzbek,  which  here  towers  more  than  i<,500  feet 
higher  still  above  us. 

The  Russian  government  has  built  subsljuitial  stations  all 
along  this  military  roiid,  and  our  Georgian  fellow-traveller 
took  some  refreshment  at  Lars,  the  first  of  tlieae  in  <lescend- 
ius:  the  mountain.  When  he  had  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
sledge,  he  threw  himself  back,  closed  bis  eyes,  and  struck 
up  a  wild  melody  in  bis  own  tongue.  He  was  a  very  re- 
markable-looking man  :  tall,  powerfully-built  and  with  a 
foce  so  exactly  of  the  type  of  the  Assyrian  kings  that  he 
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of  tl»  JuBcvch  «bfa»  m  tbe 

**Wmthf!wiimgood>''  Mkc^  on- nleipnirr,  m  bow  » 
Im  hail  cnam  to  «  pooae  in  las  unag  '^Xaj,"*  replied 
H«UhNxsuir«  *' ft  hiniyheuttliBtis}eood«becittseI«faftlloair 
«^»rr«i  fifff  with  my  wife  and  childreQ" ;  and  tbea  be  c:ki6ed  hie 
4jr^  n^ifi  And  continaed  bu  soc^.  Tbe  aoCes  were  strmage 
m4  irild ;  unlike  ra/tbing  Earopean  ;  bat  abej  strock  ine 
m  Ihti  mnn  •inuige  beoMue  I  bad  beard  tbem  once  before. 
Kfrtir  y«Mir*  iircvioDMly,  cariosity  had  led  scene  nifmbers  of 
fliy  fttrnlly  into  Ihe  >(reut  iSynagogue  at  Frankfort,  oe«r  the 
lild  hUtorlc  hoiiHo  of  the  Rothschilds.  Part  of  the  service 
tt4rtm\»\iu\  (»!'  a  (hunt  Uy  a  youth  of  fiAeen  ;  a  stnmge,  wild, 
hlj(h'|ill«ihi*'|  wailing,  rnther  than  what  would  be  claased  as 
UHjvlii  )fy  n  KuropQi^n  ear.  And  here,  under  Mount  Kazbek, 
WNM  Mfi  A^ifilfr,  of  Uiiidrud  ty|>o  with  the  Jew,  if  not  hiin- 
Hulf  ti  llohrew,  singing  the  same  notes,  the  same  **  motif " 
iMl'iKfilliM)  I  had  hminl  in  tlio  Synagogue  nt  Frankfort. 

Wltul  (Miuld  he  the  clue  tu  this  riddle?  Asia  certainly 
hiid  not  liorritwod  IhiH  muHic  from  Europe;  but  un  Asiatic 
|(nM|ih»,  who  ut  lhi«  day  form  a  colony  30,000  strong  in  a 
KTiWit  Kiii'o|)ciiii  rfty,  rnutit  huve  curried  it  there.  Further: 
ihl»  |n»<i|ih),  "HcalUned  nnd  peeled*'  from  their  own  land 
for  olghtoon  Imndred  yonrs,  were,  five-nnd-tweuty  hundred 
yoiU'M  ago,  dwclU'iH  on  iho  hanks  of  the  Euphrates,  at  no 
vory  groat  tliMlJutct'  fr*Mu  here.  They  must  have  carried 
IliM  lUMo  from  the  Mime  source  from  which  our  Georgian*B 
anttimtont  hi*ought  it. 

Among  Um'  ('au(*a.Hian  Jews  I  followed  up  this  enquiry 
III!  thi*  idiMitily  of  ihc  Synagogue  music  at  Frankfort  wilh 
AnIiiIIo  music  of  to-day.     Tbe  idea  was  new  to  them;  but 

I  TttH  |»Mriil>t«tiu'«  of  the  t>|>t>  U  wonderful.  If  I  tM^lirved  in  tbe  Tnui«migi» 
llufi  of  MniiU,  1  »h<>ul<l  viiy  thni  1  hiivt'  ncru  iwo  of  llw  old  AMrrUu  Klnv*, 
i|f^iMi>il  III  lIuMiHlfi^mi  of  KuKaitiii  otnoorf,  siUlni;  down  at  m  Ublt*  Id  ihe  holwl 
m    I  1.  dtliiklnj,'  II  txtttlf  uf  wine  tufvUMrl     I  unljr  winb  1  oouKJ  hm\^ 

|<l  >  ilmm.  In  I'lmlilc  ibc  rmdor  to appn'ciiit«  tlir  uocaiuij  fbelin;  ih&t 
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after 


they  believed  I  was  right,  and 


t 


t 


reflection  they  a  , 

that  the  sounds  must  have  come  down  from  the  Bahylonish 
captivity.  It  is  even  possible,  in  a  laiui  where  **  rien  nc 
commonce :  tout  se  continue,"  that  the  motif  or  style  of 
this  i«tnging  niny  go  hack  to  before  the  days  of  Abraham, 
when  he  ''dwelt  in  Haran,"  in  the  same  valley  of  the 
Euphrates. 

There  are  tribes  of  Jews  in  the  Transcaueasus,  especially 
about  KulaTs  (the  ancient  Colchis,  from  whence  Jason 
brougl»t  the  Golden  Fleece),  who  claim  that  they  have 
been  settled  there  ever  since  the  Batiylonish  captivity. 
They  are  dark  in  complexion,  and  resemble  the  Georgians, 
yet  retaining  the  unmistakable  tyjio  whi<'h  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  their  ancestry. 

Besides  these  there  are  21,000  Jews  scattered  through 
Daghest4iM  (Dagh— mount^nn  ;  Stan:=country),  the  region  to 
the  east  and  northeast  of  the  Georgian  Pass.  Most  of  these 
live  in  •'Aouls,'*  or  villages,  and  are  engaj^ed  in  agricul- 
ture. Mahometanism  has  so  far  repressed  them  that  they 
hjive  but  little  knowledge  of  the  Tiilmud ;  though  in  one 
of  their  villages  they  have  a  parchment  M8.  of  the  ten 
commandments,  two  or  three  centuries  old. 

Some  years  ago  a  Hebrew  inscription  was  found  at 
Mzhket,  the  station  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Georgian  Pass, 
through  which  wc  have  been  journeying.  The  following 
translation  is  by  the  e<litor  of  the  '*Kafkaz,"  the  tea<ling 
joumul  of  the  Caucasus,  and  himself  a  skilled  antiquary: — 

"Year  131  from  the  Captivity.     Rechabin. 

"  •  •   •  to  the  palace  of  those  who  rest  etcraally 

"  with  the  just 

"  the  follower  of  the  law 

•'  of  the  Ancient  High  One 

•  •••••• 

"the  weak  will  be  exalted" 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  Israelites  were  tnLus[>lnnted  by 
ShalmancKer,  the  Assyrian  king,  close  to  the  borders  of  the 
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Caucasus;  that  is,  "to  the  cities  of  the  Medes."  That 
Media  at  one  time  included  ihe  valley  of  the  Kurus,  or 
Kur,  on  which  Tiflis  stands,  is  shown  by  **  Cyrus  the 
Medo"  having  tjiken  his  name  from  this  river.  This 
rem(»vnl  of  the  ten  tribes  was  more  than  a  century  earlier 
than  the  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjiuiiin.     (See  2  Kings  xvii.  6.) 

My  own  impression  is  strong  that  the  Armenians  who 
sttll  inhabit  the  Armenian  Plain,  and  the  northwest  of 
Media — the  present  Persian  Province  of  Aderbijan — as 
well  as  the  Caucasus,  are  the  descendants  of  these  people. 
It  is  impossible  to  travel  among  Uu^m  without  being  struck 
with  many  little  things  in  their  daily  life  that  reciill  man- 
ners and  customs  touched  upon  in  the  Bible.*  1  have 
many  photographs  of  Armenian  types  of  feature — very 
suggestive  of  a  Hebrew  origin — one  of  which,  a  group  of 
school-girls,  especially,  shows  several  strongly  Jewish  faces. 
Add  to  this  the  similarity  of  the  Armenian  chant-music  to 
that  of  the  Sj'nugogue  ;  the  fact  that  the  Armenians  abstain 
from  pork  ;  and  the  occurrence  of  Hebrew  words  in  the 
speech  of  Aderbijan  ;  and  (he  probability  of  this  origin 
seems  to  me  difficult  to  set  aside.- 

It  was  late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  of  our 
journey  over  the  mountain  before  we  emerged  on  Uie  great 
plain  of  the  river  Kur.  The  soil  along  many  pails  of  the 
bank  is  a  rich,  deep  loam,  resulting  trom  the  decomposition 

1  Dr.  llacdekcT,  who  bns  iiiiiUi^  u  jouriii'y  U>  Eti«tifrD  Siberia  from  tbu  TniDK- 
cuucHHUH,  Mince  our  return,  leih  inc  tlml  ud  one  occaiiion  he  wnn  ftficondliif?  a 
luoiintuiD-ttidLi  m^ur  Shi'iuaka,  ut  nl;;bt.  In  lUc  gruy  du^n  bis  puny  was  bulled 
by  liu  Ai'Uierifiin  stiepbc-rd,  nUu  ww  ttA\ovic6  by  bif  llock,  nnd  wbo  boro  a 
weakly  luntb  Id  bltt  arm>.  Pret^euily  t\v-  tuitu  »tood  nUII,  and  bcut  Id  hu  Btiiiudc 
or  unxtiiu^  Hfitcuiug  for  M)mt' time;  ibi-u  gi'Utly  laid  liie  Itimb  an  tbc  ground, 
MUJ  calling;  bi^  dog,  rommittfU  tUv  tlnvk  lu  Itv  }tr(']i1n^,  wbik  he  Niartcd  olTalone 
liitu  tbt'  nii'ky  ^nliludi-.  Dr.  H.  und  bin  {;t]idi>H  whUcU  to  t^ee  Ihi'  reniill;  tkm\  In 
about  an  hour  tin-  •^licjiberilS  ll^iii'i^  hlood  uut  jti  tbe  Huiirior  nn  the  bt?t^bU 
abuve;  tiiiid  willi  it.  llmt  of  the  hirit  ttbot-p  he  lind  gone  inio  Ihn'  \vilderije»s  tu 
t«ek.  What  \mvm  ud  I'unh  could  be  uiure  ttjucbiog  or  more?  beautiful  th&n  tbffi 
■cene,  older  Ihau  bUtory,  yet  new  evt^iy  momfugl 

^Tbe  AniieiiiitttH  of  Norlb  Ter^lH  upenk  two  InugungeB:  their  owo,  mod 
"  AderbguQsky"  (t.  e.,  a  dialect  of  Tartar,  or  Turkiib.) 


I  Com««h  Mining  Bhovtl 

7  Cauoasian  Shovil  drawn  half  saals  of  the  Corniih 

3  Anoiaot  Hoa  four»d  at  Rio  T'mlo 

4  Comieh  Piok 

6  Cauoaiian  Piok,  fbr^ad  at  Tlflii 

6  Roman  Pick  from  R>o  Tmto 

7  Qad  from  T*ftii 

8  Mason*  Ptak,  Tiflit 

8  Claw  Hammer  from  Sl^uiHa 

10  Cauoaiian  Adi« 

1  1  Ancient  Hammer,  Rio  Tinto 
12  ••        Lamp,  Ditto 
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of  volcanic  deposits.  As  we  were  jolting  wearily  along — 
for  twenty-six  hours  of  continuous  sitting  in  the  cold  won- 
derfully dampens  one's  enthusiasm — my  attention  was  sud- 
denly caught  by  a  shovel  with  which  a  laborer  was  digging 
near  the  roadside  ;  for  it  was  of  the  f<»rm  used  in  the  CornJKh 
mines.      [See  Fig.  1.] 

1.    CorulshUlulnKSbovet.    1.    ComiHh  Hiutng  nek. 
3.    CaucMlan  Shovel  (\tn  u»uul  sizu  In  the  ori^aul  would  show  double  an 
laige  IIS  tbU  fn  thp  skolch). 
3.    Uoe  found  in  Komun  workings  in  Rio  Tliito  ininf>ft,  Spain. 

6.  Cauoasinn  Mlnlnt;  Pick.    6.    Unman  Pink  tmm  Klo  Tinto. 

7.  HinorN  0«d,  TillU.    S.    Htoni'cHtU'r*H  Pick,  raadf  (it  Tillw. 

0.    ClaW'hnrnnKrr  UM'd  by  ArtneniHn  flllvenmith  at  Sbui^ii.     10.    Adzo.Tlflls. 
11.    Miner's  Uuninifr  (Uonianl,  Klo  Tiulo.    13.     Komun  I^nip,  Uio  Tlnto. 

Some  years  before  I  had  seen  in  use  in  Germany  the 
same  long-hiltud,  triiingulrir  s|]{)vel ;  iind  us  German  miners 
were  brought  to  Cornwall,  I  believe  in  Queen  Elizaliclh's 
time,  to  instruct  Englishmen  in  improved  methods  of  deep 
mining,  I  at  onre  concluded  that  the  Cornish  shovel  must 
have  been  introduced  by  them ;  if  not,  indeed,  during 
a  still  earlier  visit  of  German  tin-miners  to  Cornwall, 
under  an  ancestor  of  the  Godolphins.  But  here  was  the 
same  instrument  in  Asia;  and  the  prol^lem  needed  further 
examination  ;   for  it  was  not  solved. 

We  bad  to  make  a  stny  of  some  weeks  in  TIHis ;  and 
during  this  interval  had  opportunity  for  lre<|uent  visits  to 
the  baxaars,  and  for  examining  the  tools  and  methods  used 
in  acme  of  the  handicrafts.  Tiflis  is  a  great  centrje  of  com- 
merce between  Persia  and  the  Central  Asian  provinces  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Black  Sea,  with  Constantinople,  on 
the  other;  and  the  variety  of  types,  tribal  and  national, 
one  meets  with  in  the  streets,  is  as  great,  perhaps,  as  in  any 
city  in  Asia. 

Besides  some  sixty  different  peoples  that  make  up  the 
population  of  the  Transcaucasus,  now,  as  in  the  days  of 
Strabo,  inu]  representatives  of  whom  may,  from  time  to 
time,  be  encountered  in  the  city,  Titlis  itself  has  over 
130,000   souls,   of  six   ditlcrcnt   nations,   each   of  which 
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retains  its  individuality,  and  holds  somewhat  aloof  from  the 
rest.  There  are  the  Russians,  constituting  the  official  and 
upper  classes,  as  well  as  Cossacks  and  other  military ; 
Georgians ;  Armenians ;  Tartars  (some  of  them  descend- 
ants uf  the  soldiers  of  Gbengis  Khun) — a  German  colony  ; 
and  aljout  10;(lOO  Persians.  Most  of  the  masons  in  Titiis 
are  Persians,  and  the  tools  they  use  are  Persian — i,  e.,  of 
course  of  detinitely  Asian  types.  Among  those  to  whom  I 
turran!  for  information  about  the  Georgian  pointed  shovel 
lc>  whicJi  allusion  has  been  made,  was  Samuel  Kooks,  an 
English  engiueer,  long  resident  in  the  country.  He  told 
me  that  it  was  the  ancient  native  pattern,  and  that  it  was  an 
excellent  digging  tool,  especially  in  the  handis  of  the  Tartars* 
who  are  remarkably  clever  at  well-sinking  and  other  earth- 
work. A  Tartar  will  dig  a  well  for  a  small  sum,  turning 
round  and  round  as  h<»  works,  in  a  circle  scarcely  larger 
than  gives  him  standing-room  ;  drawing  up  the  earth  in  a 
skin  hjLg,  and  leaving  the  hole  beautifully  round  and  true 
as  he  finishes  it. 

Samuel  Rooks  advised  me  to  go  to  the  smiths*  shops  just 
above  the  Persian  bazimr,  and  have  a  shovel  forged  for 
myself.  I  did  so.  Entering  a  shop  where  shovels  were 
bung  up  at  the  door,  I  told  the  smith  (a  Georgian)  that  I 
wanted  two  made  specially,  one-half  the  usual  size,  but  ex- 
actly of  the  sort  used  by  farmers.  My  reason  for  getting 
new  ones  made,  was  that  qiiile  lately  the  Town  Authorities 
have  imported  steel  shovels  from  Germany,  for  use  by  the 
scavengers,  on  account  of  their  lightness,  and  I  wanted  to 
be  certain  of  getting  the  real  native  implement,  and  not  a 
foreign  one. 

The  smith  was  a  bright,  intelligent  fellow,  and  after  a 
sketch  with  chalk,  to  show  that  he  had  grasped  my  mean- 
ing, he  took  a  lump  of  iron  the  size  of  a  nian^s  hand,  and 
perhaps^  an  inch  thick,  and  placed  it  in  his  lire.  All  the 
smiths  and  metal-workers  in  Tiflis  use  charcoal ;  I  think  they 
are  obliged  to  do  so,  to  avoid  smoke  in  so  densely  crowded 
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a  town.  One  of  the  picturesque  Bights  of  the  baziiars  is 
the  number  of  donkeys  that  bring  in  this  charcoal  from  the 
forests.  They  are  loaded  so  as  to  form  a  hump  or  peak, 
that  makes  them  look  like  little  dronietlaries,  mingling  with 
the  camels  and  buffalo  team:?  that  throng  the  narrow  streets. 
The  Georgian  signalled  to  his  strikers,  and  In  swift  suc- 
cession his  hammer  and  their  two  sledges  rang  on  the  little 
mass  of  iron  till  one  side  of  it  was  beaten  to  a  plate,  the 
other  being  shaped  at  second  heat  for  the  socket.  The 
edges  were  trimmed,  and  the  whole  dressed  with  a  rough 
file,  till  it  took  the  form  here  shown  (Fig.  2).  A  second 
shovel  I  left  to  be  finished,  and  called  for  it,  when  I  paid  for 
the  pair.  I  think  the  whole  sum  charged  was  a  rouble 
(say  half  a  dollar,  or  two  shillings  English), 

I  noticed  that  the  anvil  ia  this  smithy,  as  in  others  we 
visited,  was  beaked,  like  those  we  are  accustomed  to;  and 
that  the  swages  and  other  tools  were  of  our  familiar  types. 
The  beaked  anvil  is  shown  on  u  Honmu  paiulitig  in  Pompeii ; 
so  that  the  shape  was  the  same  in  Italy  l,t)00  years  ago  as 
that  we  are  using  to-day. 

I  went  to  another  smith  to  get  a  pick  and  gad  made  such 
as  miners  use  in  the  Caucasus.  Here  is  the  result.  {Figs. 
5  and  7). 

In  masons'  tools  I  had  noticed  the  same  forms  as  those 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  west:  the  lozenge-shaped 
building  trowel ;  the  oblong  square  plastering  tloat  with  the 
handle  attached  to  the  plate,  A  similar  form,  made  of 
wood,  has  been  found  ia  Egypt,  used  by  the  earliest  Pyra- 
mid-builders. 

Stone-cutting  tools  were  also  identical  with  ours.  Notic- 
ing that  these  seemed  rather  a  specialty  in  one  of  the  forges 
of  the  Persian  quarter,  I  went  in  and  asked  the  smitli  if  he 
could  make  me  a  double-pointed  pick,  somewhat  smaller  than 
those  generally  used,  but  of  the  usual  shape.  This  man,  I 
found,  was  a  Greek,  named  Nikola,  an  immigrant ;  but  as 
be  had,  of  course,  to  conform  to  the  usual  patterns  of  tools 
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need  in  the  Caucasus,  bis  natiomility  miide  no  diflerenee  for 
my  purpose.  He  could  not  speak  Hussion,  however,  and  I 
had  to  hold  converse  with  him  throuirh  two  interpreters. 
Our  Russian  attendant  gathering  my  meaning  in  English, 
passed  it  on  to  a  Persian,  who  turned  it  into  *'  Aderhijan- 
Bky,"  as  jt  is  here  called  ;  that  is,  the  dialect  of  Turkish  or 
Tartar  sjwken  throughout  the  Persian  Province  of  Aderhi- 
jan,  and  largely  used  by  Armenians  and  Tartars  in  the 
Caucasus.  It  is  to  Western  Central  Asia  what  French  is  in 
European  travelling:  a  general  medium  of  intercourse. 
Nikola  seized  the  idea  at  once,  and  searching  among  his 
stock  brought  out  the  pattern  of  pick  1  wanted,  as  well  as 
two  others  used  in  dressing  stone  hy  the  Persians.  One 
was  a  hammer  with  two  perpendicular  edges  cut  into  teeth 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long ;  the  other  showed  a  flat  of 
two  inches  sijuare,  cut  with  deep  V  grooves  at  right-angles, 
so  as  to  leave  the  whole  surface  covered  with  sharp  points  & 
quarter  of  an  inch  asunder.  All  these  are  now  used  amon 
Europeans. 

Selecting  a  piece  of  steel,  the  smith  placed  it  in  the  fire 
and  signalled  to  his  boy — an  Armenian — to  blow.  The 
hearth  was  a  low  square  block  of  masonry  in  the  middle  of 
the  shop.  The  Fallows,  which  stood  at  the  back  of  it,  con- 
siste<l  of  two  pig-skins,  or  two  calf-skins,  placed  per|)en- 
dicularly  on  the  ground,  with  a  hoard  l>etween  them,  and 
two  others  on  the  sides  with  handles.  The  hoy  gra»jx»d 
one  in  each  hand — his  arms  l)eing  wide  apart,  and  Injgan  to 
sway  himself  from  side  to  side  two  or  three  feet,  left  and 
right  alternately,  so  that  as  one  skin  was  emptied  the  other 
was  titled,  keeping  up  a  strong  continuous  bla^it.  Mere  was 
clearly  the  origin  of  the  term  '*a  pair"  of  l>ellows;  the 
word  bellows  itself  probably  being  from  pellU^  a  skin,  of 
which  the  Saxon  form  is  Fell  (as  in  Felhnomier), 

I  was  struck  as  1  watched  the  Greek  skilfully  hammering 
the  dazzling  hot  steel  to  its  shape,  by  noting  how  without 
any  gauge  or  template  he  wrought  it  not  only  to  the  form 
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we  still  use  in  Europe,  but  drew  its  point  to  about  the  same 
angle  that  our  masons  employ. 

The  persistence  of  even  so  fleeting  and  evanescent  a  thing 
as  a  set  of  sounds  has  l>een  aln»ady  instanced  in  the  Geor- 
gian wine-grower*s  song^  reproducing  notes  thfU  resounded 
in  the  Psalms  in  Solomon's  Temple  ;  if  not  a  thouHund  years 
I>efore  that  on  the  plains  of  Chaldea*  In  ihis  matter  of  a 
cutting  tool,  experience  has  no  doubt  established  a  model 
which  has  been  kept  to,  for  probablj'  as  long  a  period. 
Similarly,  I  have  found  the  angle  of  the  pier;*  in  (he  Roman 
bridge  at  Newcastle,  identical  with  that  of  cutwaters  1  have 
measured  in  modern  bridges. 

At  a  certain  point  in  the  forging,  the  assistant,  or  striker, 
laid  down  his  sledge  for  his  master  to  finish  oti'  the  work 
with  the  hammer.  Our  Persian  interpreter  leaned  towards 
him  and  said  something,  when  the  man  left  the  shop ;  pres- 
ently returning  with  a  European  chair  which  lie  had  bor- 
rowed for  my  use,  as  I  had  still  some  little  time  to  wait 
before  my  pick  was  completed.  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  ex- 
cused for  mentioning  this,  for  it  is  but  one  instance  out  of 
many  of  the  little  acts  of  courtesy  we  received  from  the 
people  among  whom  we  tnivelled  in  dilTerent  parts  <jf  the 
Russian  Empire.  I  had  paid  for  the  pick — a  roul>le — and 
was  taking  it  up  to  depart,  when  Nikola  iisked  to  li!iv«  it 
back  for  a  moment,  and  putting  it  again  on  the  anvil  held  a 
tool  to  it,  which  he  ordered  his  man  to  strike  with  a  light 
blow.  *'I  always  like  to  put  my  mark  on  my  work,"  he 
remarked  by  way  of  apology;  and  1  saw  he  had  struck  a 
neat  N  on  the  steel.      (Fig.  8). 

The  artisans  in  the  bnaiars  all  seemed  marvellously  indus- 
trious. In  the  smithies  they  filled  up  odd  moiiietjts  between 
the  execution  of  orders  by  muking  lillle  things  for  stock  ; 
especially  horseshoes,  nails,  and  currycombs.  The  Asiatic 
currycomb  is  a  bit  of  sheet  iron  bent  over  in  section  to  three 
aides  of  a  square  I] ,  the  two  edges  being  filed  into  teeth. 
Three  stiiys  are  fixed  crosswise,  on  which  are  placed  loose 
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rings,  tho  jingle  of  these  being  supposed  to  please  tlie 
liornu  or  caiuel  while  he  is  l)eing  groomed.  If  we  place 
itiiM  instrument  alongside  one  of  our  own  curryooniha.  we 
kIiuU  stH!  xiX  once  that  the  Iiilter  is  simply  a  conihination  of 
lhr(M*  of  tho  Asiatic  ones  placed  side  by  side,  und  fixed  to  a 
pintc  Ht  the  buck.  This  multiplication  necessitated  a  handle, 
iiM  tlu«  whole  booume  too  broad  to  grasp  by  the  back,  and 
tho  tooth  had  to  lie  made  smaller.  Still,  for  a  shaggy  beast 
like  a  camel,  or  an  undipped  horse  or  mule,  the  ancient 
ft)rnj  iw  better,  as  being  more  elastic. 

Tho  luirsoshoc  is  a  plate  of  iron  with  a  small  hole  in  the 
centre,  and  the  European  shape  is  only  a  modification  of 
tbi.-*  into  a  rim  of  in>n.  .Many  antiquaries  have  fancied  that 
llio  Kommiti  did  not  £ihoe  their  horses,  but  this  is  a  mistake.^ 
Tho  vory  faot  of  their  paving  their  roads  shows  they  must 
havo  (tliod  thoir  horses:  and  besides  this,  horHCshocs  have 
lieen  found  in  many  places  with  Roman  remains.  Profes- 
sor Church  tolls  ino  that  he  has  examined  the  equestrian 
sliktue  of  a  Hunmn  Enii>eror  at  Orange,  in  France,  and  on 
tho  uptuntod  toot  of  tho  hoi-se,  little  |X)int3  are  marked  in 
tho  niarblo,  showing  the  nails. 

From  Tidis  wo  visitoiJ  the  great  copper  mines  at  Keda- 


1  Thh  rrror  I*  bwKHl  on  ibv  kMUinplloo  that  n  borsestaoc  is  not  mentioned  by 
im>  cIksmKaI  wrIUT.  Nt'initt^o  evltlcoce  U  very  dubluu»  at  best;  but  even  ibis 
utsratlvtf  rvUlt'Uw  I'linnot  be  )itln)llti>d:  for  in  Suetonius^n  **  Life  of  V(>ti[ii- 
niHii  **  tbeiv  U  tt  oapllal  iitory  of  oiu>  of  (ht>  F.mperrtr*ii  mulolrerM  Atopphi^  to 
\mv\v  ItU  iiiulv  kbtHl  in  unkr  toi;ivr  Mtmc  rrU'iiU  of  hii«  an  upportunity  of  prt'- 
irnUn^  H  tKUilimi  t"  Vf«n(u»(mi.  Tho  lallrr  *iiw  throujch  the  trick:  mul  when 
tbi'V  WfiT  n'fuJy  to  ttHrt  HitAlu  ho  rpiiiiirk.t>4J  th.it  the  politioDorou^bt  u>  puy  biilf 
lb*'  MDlitt'ii  lllJl^)t1^  M>oliMt  W  niu  M  wuch  on  hU  Account  ait  ihc  Eiuperor'»  tfaiit 
till*  » <irk  liHii  bi>«  n  tluuf. 

\  ftlinlliir  error  bun  beru  fiillrn  IdIu  by  BntIt|Uiir}e«  with  regnrd  to  the  sup- 
(MkMMl  Rl>M<)t<*««  (if  riilit<*h  (n  Kiiypt,  wuoiontty.oii  ibc  );round  that  thi\v  are  uev^r 
sitowti  ou  KfiyiiilHii  ttiuuiinifntv  K^rti  l>r.  Mitinnison.  the  most  fiiHclimtiug 
wHUt  on  KoniNit  iuitl(|iilUoH.  HMcris  thjit  the  o4iim*l  wns  unknown  In  K}:ypl 
until  lht<  ibird  iM>uiury  of  Ibr  tbristinn  Kra.  Tlx*  uarniti%-o  Id  GeneHi»,  of  Ibo 
canirl  (\arNVan  ihtit  toot.  JoMitph  to  K|cypt.  would  aloue  disprove  such  b  Hlate- 
mi'ht ;  bfMldeM  Iho  fari  thai  tlu*  caiul-I  is  Afnirrd  on  one  of  the  monumcntt.  Hut 
Kllnder*  I'oirie,  in  hl»  "  Tcti  Year*  Dtff^lnic  in  K^ypt.*"  fdvei*  a  ilrawiog  of 
i-amel*  that  aro  •enaobod  on  «toui>k  ohlcr  than  any  of  the  monumenta  In  that 
land. 
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bek,  ou  tbo  east  of  Lake  Goktcba.  These  miacs,  which 
have  l>een  worked  from  uneient  times,  now  belong  to  the 
firm  of  Siemens  Brothers,  the  well-known  electricians,  who 
constructed  the  Indo-European  line  of  telegraph.  Some 
two  thousand  hands  arc  employed  in  all ;  most  of  them 
Armenians  and  Tartars.  The  best  European  methods  and 
appliances  are  used  in  the  working ;  yet  1  noticed  also 
among  the  implements  the  same  pick  und  shovel  I  had  hud 
made  in  Tiflis  ;  but  how  could  it  he  decided  whether  these 
were  imported  by  the  German  firm  or  had  been  previously 
used  1*3'  the  natives?  One  of  the  managers  suggested  that 
I  might  satisfy  myself  on  this  head  by  cross-examining  the 
oldest  man  in  the  place — an  Armenian  who  had  worked  in 
Kcfiabck  before  the  Siemens  came  to  it.  He  was  sent  for, 
and  l>efore  long  made  his  appearance ;  a  venerable  old  man 
of  eighty-four  (if  I  rememl>er  rightly),  with  snowy  hair 
and  beard,  and  a  considerable  difficulty  of  hearing.  Our 
interpreter  asked  one  of  the  clerks  in  Russian,  who  passed 
on  the  query  in  Armenian,  whether  the  pick  and  shovel 
sketched  on  the  bit  of  paper  before  him  had  been  l>roug!»t 
here  by  Siemens  Brothers  :  or  whether  ho  remembered  them 
before  the  Germans  came  to  the  mine.  Before  the  reply 
hud  time  to  sift  through  its  double  delivery,  I  saw  from  the 
old  man's  action  what  it  was.  *'No,  that  pick  and  that 
shovel  were  the  old  tools  of  the  country  before  the  Siemens 
ever  came  to  Kedabek." 

•"The  old  tools  of  the  country";  and  what  a  country! 
A  day  or  two  later,  we  were  driven  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  above  the  mines,  by  William  Bolton,  the  general 
manager  (who  is  of  English  descent).  Near  the  top,  we 
left  the  sledge  to  examine  an  old  and  decaying  oak  in  the 
forest,  which  is  considered  a  holy  tree  by  the  Armenians  at 
the  mines.  "  They  come  here  on  Sundays,"  we  were  told, 
'*and  burn  candles  to  the  Virgin  at  the  foot  of  that  tree." 
Close  against  it,  and  almost  buried  in  (he  root,  was  a  stone 
slab,  completely  covered  with  wax,  and  black  with  the 
15 
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smoke  of  tapers  burned  for  generationa.  Here,  then,  we 
were  in  the  presence  of  such  an  oak  as  had  been  worshippetl 
in  some  of  the  "  high  places'*  in  ancient  days,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  which,  thinly  veiled  by  the  name  of  Christianity, 
was  going  on  yet ;  and  of  the  stone  that  was  probably  an 
object  of  adoration  for  many  generations  earlier  still :  all 
three  eras  overlapping,  so  to  say,  and  co-existent. 

Few  spots  could  be  more  calculated  to  excite  the  imagi- 
nation. From  the  summit  above  us,  5,500  feet  in  height,  we 
look  westward  over  a  wild  abyss  of  Armenian  mountains 
to  a  great  volcanic  barrier  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  length, 
and  in  one  part  11,000  feet  high,  which  shuts  in  the  lake  of 
Goktcha.  This  lake  is  a  thousand  feet  higher  than  the 
summit  we  stand  on  :  a  storm-beaten  and  desolate  sea.  the 
thunder  of  whose  billows  dashing  against  the  tremendous 
basalt  cliffs  is  often  heard  for  twenty  versts  away  in  the 
valleys  l>elow. 

In  the  Kedahek  valley,  we  had  our  first  opportunity  of 
examining  the  Asiatic  turbine,  which,  as  a  mill-wheel,  is 
universal  in  the  Caucasus.  In  all  that  relates  to  hydraulics, 
Asia  has  an  incontestable  lead  in  antiquity.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  necessity  which  makes  irrigation  a  condition  of 
cultivation  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  continent :  India, 
Turkestan,  Persia,  for  example.  Palmyra  we  now  know 
to  have  l>een  supplied  with  water  from  an  underground 
canal  across  the  desert ;  and  the  vast  earthworks  that  re- 
main in  Mesopotamia  give  us  some  idea  of  the  scale  on 
which  the  canals  were  made  from  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
My  friend  Colonel  Holland,  \vho  preceded  General  Gordon 
in  China,  tells  me  that  the  embankments  in  that  empire 
surpass  the  whole  work  of  the  railways  in  Europe;  while 
the  light  bamboo  water-wheel  employed  there  for  irriga- 
tion, though  probal>ly  in  use  for  ages,  is,  I  venture  to  say, 
a  better  contrivance  than  any  we  use,  for  the  lifting  of 
water  to  such  heights  as  thirty  feet.     A  Roman  dipping- 
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wheel  fouml  lately  in  the  Rio  Tinto  niinciii  in  S{min,  is  cer- 
tainly not  80  good  an  appliance. 

Of  the  tiirliine,  my  frioml  Wilson  Sturo^c,  who  hris  l>eon 
for  some  years  British  Consul  at  Poti,  writes:  **  Early  in 
the  century,  a  Frenchman,  I  believe,  introduced  the  tur- 
bine. When  I  was  a  lx)y,  they  were  rare  in  England:  in 
fact,  hardly  known.  But  the  turbine  or  horizontal  water- 
wheel,  from  which  the  turbine  is  developed,  is  the  ordinary 
water-wheel  in  use  here,  and  has  been,  no  doubt,  for  centu- 
ries." The  principle  was  known  in  France  in  the  last  century, 
but  its  practical  application  lius  only  Iieen  made,  as  Wilson 
Sturge  isays,  within  our  own  era;  if  we  except  what  18 
known  in  Scotland  as  Baker's  mill,  which  is,  I  think,  older. 
The  oldest  water-mill  mentioned  in  history,  was  one  at 
Pontus,  described  by  Strabo ;  *.  e.,  on  the  Bluuk  Sea, 
not  far  from  the  Caucasus. 

At  Kedahek  wo  were  taken  ai)out  half  a  mile  down  the 
valley  to  a  mill  belonging  to  a  Tartar.  The  old  man 
promptly  and  courteously  showed  us  the  mechanism. 
First  a  stream  was  led  along  an  artificial  channel,  to  get  a 
hca<l  of  about  twelve  feet.  From  this  the  water  came  down 
a  shoot,  made  by  hollowing  a  tree,  which  was  placed  at  a 
slant  of  forty-five  degrees :  the  open  or  upper  side  of  the 
hollow  being  secured  by  a  plank  nailed  lengthways  over  it. 
At  the  lK>ttom  was  a  horizontal  wheel  about  three  feet  in 
diameter,  set  round  on  its  upper  side  with  stout  float- 
boards,  diagonally  placed,  to  receive  the  impact  of  the 
water.  The  shaft  or  axle  of  this  wheel  went  up  through 
the  mill-stones,  of  which  the  uelher  one  was  made  fast  to 
it.  The  foot  of  this  driving-shaft  rested  in  a  hearing  on  a 
bcjim  of  oak,  arranged  as  a  lever,  so  that  by  tightening  a 
wedge  under  one  end  of  this  lever,  the  turbine  with  the 
nether  millstone  could  be  lifted  nearer  the  top  stone;  or 
vice-versa  ;  thus  determining  tlie  fineness  or  coarseness  of 
the  meal.  On  the  wooden  framing  above  the  hopper  was 
pasted  a  written  prayer,  in  Arabic,  from  the  Koran,  '*  for 
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lock."  The  old  miller  told  as  he  could  griDd  about  Uiirty- 
six  pood«  of  meal  a  day  (a  pood  b  |  of  a  cwt.).  Il  is  a 
(deanure  to  mention  an  in.->tance  of  relined  leeling  on  the 
part  of  tbi»  old  Tnrtar :  for  be  was  so  gratelbl  for  the  few 
kopekii  we  gave  him,  that  when  we  caiDe  away,  he  ran  on 
in  front  of  u«  for  some  hundred  yards  in  order  to  place 
better  Mepping-stoneB  in  the  brook  we  had  to  cross,  and 
save  us  the  chance  of  wet  feet  on  a  very  cold  day. 

In  the  city  of  Tiflis  itself,  the  whole  of  the  com  is 
ground  in  atreum  mills,  that  is,  mills  worked  by  the  rush 
of  the  river  Kuru  agnin^t  tint  doute  on  wheels  of  large 
diameter.  When  these  were  invented  I  do  not  know;  but 
ihcy  were  first  used  in  Rome,  by  Belisarius,  daring  the 
siege  by  the  Goths,  in  the  sixth  century. 

But  grinding  by  water-power  implies  a  certain  degree  of 
civilized  and  settled  life.  If  we  go  back  for  a  moment 
frorn  this  to  the  family  life  of  the  nomad  Tartars  in  the 
Steppe,  we  find  ourselves  ut  the  beginning  of  things  ;  and  it 
was  to  me  very  interesting  to  trace  from  that  beginning  the 
development  of  Ihe  bread-oven  which  fills  so  important, 
thrxigli  bumble,  a  place  in  our  daily  existence. 

The  original  oven  is  a  pit  dug  in  the  ground,  and  lined 
with  clay.  I  have  a  photograph,  taken  in  the  wildernesis. 
of  some  Tartar  women  making  bread  for  baking  in  one  of 
these  pits.  An  upper  rim  standing  out  of  the  ground,  is 
made  of  wattle-work,  the  clay  lining  being  carried  to  the 
top.  When  the  oven  is  hot,  the  cakes  of  dough  nre  welted 
and  stuck  perpendicularly  all  over  its  sides,  and  the  top  is 
covered  with  cloths  until  the  bread  is  liaked.  Now  mark 
the  evolution  fi^nn  this.  If,  iti  moving  from  one  pasturage 
to  another  hnltii)g  ground*  the  clay  lining  of  the  oven  could 
bo  carried  away  in  one  piece,  it  would  save  u  good  deal  of 
labor  in  making  the  next  oven.  By  making  the  lining  us 
a  largo  jiir  or  amphora,  this  was  done  ;  and  the  common 
ov4*n  of  VV'(^stcrn  A-sin  is  simply  an  amphora  of  six  or  seven 
feet  high,  let  half  way  into  the  ground,  and  tilled  from  the 
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top  ID  the  way  I  have  described.  To  us  it  is  h  startling 
thing  to  eee  an  Anuenian  baker,  or  a  Syrian,  take  a  cake 
in  his  hand  and  swing  himself  over  the  fire  in  this  jar,  to 
stick  it  on,  while  bis  feet  are  kicking,  acrobat-wise,  in  the 
air.  And  not  altogether  appetizing  is  the  sight  of  an  un- 
washed boy,  with  a  dingy  cloth  tied  to  tlie  end  of  a  stick, 
dipping  it  in  whitey-brown  water,  and  then  flapjiing  the 
cakes  in  the  pit-oven  to  keep  them  from  burning:  or  the 
baker's  ragged  coat  stretched  over  the  orifice  to  keep  in 
the  steam,  and  biaded  down  with  an  old  camel-cloth,  or 
donkey-cloth,  or  other  unsavory  fabric,  on  the  top  of 
which  some  passing  Lazarus  may  lie  down  for  a  nap  in  the 
warm.  I  made  a  vow  never  to  eat  of  that  bread, — but 
"necessity  knows  no  law." 

We  have  only  to  go  a  few  steps  in  the  same  street  to  find 
a  Turkish  oven.  This  is  the  Asiatic  one  turned  on  its  side; 
the  lower  side  being  flattened  to  lay  the  loaves  on,  and  a 
door  placed  at  the  mouth,  so  as  to  work  it  horizontally  in- 
stead of  acrobatically !  The  Turkish  oven  is  that  of  all 
western  nations ;  and  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
dome-shaped  clay  ovens  used  in  country  cottages  in  Eng- 
land will  be  able  to  trace  every  step  of  the  evolution  from 
the  Tartar  pit  in  the  desert,  up  to  Huntley  and  Palmer's 
newest  patent. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  agricultural  tools.  In  the 
Maseum  at  Titlis  there  is  a  plough-share  which  gives  us  a 
clue  to  another  very  interesting  evolution;  that  from  the 
iron  hoe  to  the  shovel  ;  and  from  this  again  to  the  iron 
plough. 

A  little  thought  would  show,  even  if  we  had  no  historic  evi- 
dence of  it,  that  the       ^.^  earliest  instrument  of  tilla^'c  is 


a  hooked  stick  drawn  ^^'^  towards  the  worker;  for  if 
either  of  us  were  set  down  in  a  forest  to  begin  farm- 

ing without  capital  of  any  sort— ^or  the  simphfif  tool  is  capi- 
tal, fl.9  well  as  the  handfvl  oj  corn  saved  /roni  last  year — 
we  should  have  to  sow  seed  of  some  kind;    and  to  do  so 
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wo  luiul  make  a  furrow.  If  we  picked  op  %  aciclc  aad  pushed 
l(,  wo  «houl(]  6u(l  it  harder  thao  if  wedng^ed  it  towards 
HI  I  himI  11  liookod  Htick  is  easier  to  drug  thuk«<tra%iit  ooe. 
A  nltdvi^l,  lir  it  riotod,  is  a  pnshiDg  toot ;  a  hoe  b  a  palling 
tool  (  nnd  thorcfore  a  hoe  wa«  naed  earlier  than  a  shovel. 
A  riiko  It  iKitliin^  l>ut  a  maltiple  boe;  alao  oaed  before 
mIioviOn  ;  lluiiif^h  it  rnuBt  have  tjeen  considered  a  dangenma 
Innoviitloii.     Now  for  the  historical  confin»Cioii  of  this. 

Tho  oldont  tooU,  nflur  flint  implements,  that luire  yet  been 
hinml  hi  (111*  wiirld,  iirc  some  that  were  unearthed  hy  Flin- 
d<M-  Ti'lil*'  in  K^fypt,  in  1890.  Tbey  were  in  the  ruins  of 
N  (tiwh  llokt  wnH  oroc'tfld  for  the  workmen  who  were  to  build 
(ho  i^vnindd  of  lllnhiiri,  during  the  18th  dynasty — i*.  ^., 
lf,HM)  vvMi'it  n.  i\ — say  II  thousand  years  before  Joseph  was 
N'ltitfo)'  III   K^yj't ;   or  eight  centuries  earlier  than  Ahm- 

hfOM  * 

ht  Ihn  tlhidtnitton  of  some  of  the  objects  turned  up,  we 
hnu*  Hint  liiiploiiicnt.i,  wooden  sickles  set  with  flint  teeth  ; 
hihI  hVo  lioi^,  of  which  tho  first  is  a  natural  fork  of  a  tree, 
whih'  I  hi*  PMoond  i-*  an  improved  form,  with  a  broader  edge 
IMIhIi)  ti)  iiitlhi^  n  htmrd  iit  an  angle  with  the  handle,  simi- 
h\  lo  \\\f^  «M|llo  K^t  Iho  iiiitunil  or  branch  hoc  [Fig.  14], 
i1ll*  U  Mtmi'ly  Ibo  |iHttem  of  the  mamooty,  or  hoe,  used 
mII  lorfttt  \\\\\  ftouth  of  India  nt  the  present  day,  of  which  a 
aknh'h  \vm«  Inl^dy  kIvoo  nu^  hy  my  friend  Col.  Carleton. 

Nhw  ImI  ua  (Mnn|mn>  this  boo  No.  13  with  the  wooden 
|tlHii|ih  ullll  (lot'tl  ih  MyNJA,  as  figured  hy  Sir  C.  Fellows, 
ilfid  ht  M^viIh  t  i\\\\\  wo  MH*  at  once  that  this  original  plough 
N  alluply  M  mMth'IVHnoo  for  making  horses  or  oxen,  instead 
mI'  OmiMi  (Ink  Iht*  luu^.  Wo  mutit  bear  in  mind  that  iron  was 
Hl'^  III  Mtiliiiiion  uiiv>,  NO  fnr  u«  wo  can  gather  from  Egyptian 
•  mMImIiu,  tliilll  iiUvut  i<W  U,C.— or  nearly  2,000  years  Inter 


•  A  MImMH  MiMHUltrndi  Ih  Ktviifliin  »liH«  U  tlmt  tbe  Exodus  of  the  lonu-IIUw 
limh  iilHir  tM  rtii  In-ftttn  (itiM  M  rohimtMinV  illM^very  of  Americn  w  HfU-r; 
|i  P  .  itliHHl  Mliii  toitv«.  Hiviin*  t*m<'  iMlii  i^'iivrml  «»i'  ftlwu*  Ihc  Unit*  of  the 
N*iiiIm«. 


/J* 


13  Natural  Hoa  fr-om  Itlahun 

14-  Broad  Hoa  Ditto 

1  5  Woodan  Plough  from  an  anciant  coin 

1 6  Myaia 

1 6a    Iron  Shara  or  point  for  Ditto 

1 7  Shoval  uaad  in  Pataatina 

18  Woodan  Raka,  Illahun 

19  »  Sickitt,  with  flint  %Mth,  Oi^V> 
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than  the  wooden  hoe  fonnd  at  IllahoD.  Copper  was  known  : 
for  a  workman's  frail  was  found,  with  copper  tools,  at  the 
8Anie  time  as  the  wooden  implements. 

After  the  discovery  of  iron  it  not  only  replaced  wood, 
but  led  to  improved  patterns  of  tools ;  and  the  hoe  took,  in 
Western  Asia,  the  form  of  a  triangle  (like  the  shovel,  Fig. 
2),  this  18  the  Syrian  pattern.  By  setting  back  the  socket 
of  the  hoe,  at  a  difi'orent  angle,  a  new  digging  tool  could  be 
made— and  this  is  the  evolution  of  the  iron  shovel  such  as  I 
had  forged  at  TiHis. 

An  amusing  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  Asiatic 
people  cling  to  old  ideas,  even  in  the  use  of  a  newer  instru- 
ment, was  given  me  hy  a  friend  who  has  been  a  good  deal 
in  Liebanon.  The  Friends  have  a  school  there,  at  Brumana, 
near  Beyrout;  and  Henry  Newman,  with  Eli  Jones  of 
Maine,  were  visiting  it.  They  noticwl  the  smallness  of  the 
shovels,  and  to  improve  the  agriculture,  they  sent  to  Eng- 
land for  spades  of  larger  size.  A  few  days  after  the  arrival 
of  these,  Henry  Newman  was  taken  aback  at  the  way  the 
Syrians  worked  them.  A  man  drove  the  spade  into  the 
earth;  then  stood  still,  and  called  *^HiI"  on  which  to 
young  fellows,  wich  with  a  rope  fixed  to  the  neck  of  the 
tool,  dragged  it  up,  lifting  the  mould,  ready  for  the  next 
dig  I  But  this  is  the  universal  plan  in  Palestine.  [See 
fig,  17  which  is  taken  from  the  Journal  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  **  April,"  1S90]. 

As  the  first  wooden  ploutrh,  llitin.  was  the  wooden  hoe 
dragged  by  an  animal,  so  ihu  first  iron  plough  was  a  shovel 
dragged  by  a  horse,  or  oxen,  instead  of  by  a  man.  In 
proof  of  this  may  l>e  instanced  a  plough-share  from  Daghes- 
tan,  in  the  museum  at  Ttflis,  which  is  exactly'  like  my 
Caucasian  shovel,  except  that  the  socket  alters  its  pitch  ; 
and  three  plough-shares  from  Syria,  all  lent  me  by  friends 
who  obtained  them  in  the  country,  The  first  is  a  model 
only,  but  precisely  matching  my  shovel ;  the  second  and  third 
arc  actual  implements  taken  from  field-work.     But  these 
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two  ptoqgh  ohawo  from  Pitoirint  bare  a  euriooB  spike 
forj^ed  b  froat  of  eadi :  and  the  nutimeots  of  the  same 
projeotiag  poinc  are  viaibie  on  the  Sjmn  boe  and  the  Syrian 
sfaoTel  pictured  in  the  Qnarterij  StateoMsat  already  cited. 
What  is  this?  Evidently  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  iautatkm,  by  the  maker  of  the  finst  iron  plough — the 
rfasidl  iBiatefam  of  ike  poiiUad  Mick  o/iA^  H'ooden  plough 
ikui  aasAl  &c^re  H,  and  that  remained,  and  ia  still  used  in 
Asia,  akNig  with  it.  It  is  in  fact  a  sarviraU  which  the  more 
rsTolntionajry  blacksmiths  of  the  Caucasus  rightly  discarded, 
as  unavoidable  in  wood,  bat  needless  in  metal. 

In  conclusion :  In  what  way  can  we  account  for  the 
identity  which  we  ha%*e  shown  to  exist  between  the  mining 
tools  used  in  GeruMoy  and  Cornwall,  and  the  Caucasus, 
and  between  the  hoe  aod  shovel  of  the  Caucasus,  with  the 
like  tools  of  Palestine? 

They  must  hare  come,  originally,  from  one  centre ;  and 
in  endeavoring  to  trace  where  this  was,  we  instinctively 
turn  in  the  tirst  place  to  the  sources  of  two  of  the  greal 
civilizations  of  the  (ilast — EgA'pt  and  Assyria.  But  I  am 
assured  by  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  that  hith- 
erto we  have  no  evidence  of  the  shovel  having  been  used 
either  by  the  Egyptians  or  the  Assyrians.  In  representa- 
tions of  brick-making  on  Egyptian  Monuments  we  rind  the 
broad  hoe  used  for  working  the  clay,  similar  to  the  broad 
one  a  Illahun,  much  as  the  mamooty  is  used  in  India,  and 
the  ht>o  at  Kio  Tinto,  instead  of  the  shovel. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  not  only  rind  that  lioth  the  hoe 
and  the  |)ointed  shovel  are  now  employed  in  Syria ;  but  the 
later  was  used  anciently  in  countries  like  Italy,  that  came 
strongly  under  Fhivnician  induence.     . 

The  pointed  shovel  with  the  Syrian  crossbar  is  still  met 
with  in  Italy,  and  appears  on  nn  ancient  tomb  in  liome,* 
and  is  used  to-day  (though  without  the  foot-liar),  as  well 

■  It  mny  oooiir  lo  mme  reml«r»  that  the  **bp«iIm*'  od  play  lug  cards  are  of 
Uiix  tritiiigult\r  ^liapis  but  [  lieMrrr  tht  card.4  tfacniMlvM  were  iDlrntiuced  Into 
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as  the  pick,  in  Germany  and  Cornwall,  where  Syrian  in- 
fluence affected  the  mines. 

I  cannot  find  the  same  shovel  at  the  Rio  Tinto  mines, 
which  are  near  the  Phoenician  colony  of  (iades  (Cadiz), 
but  Captain  Rich,  the  manager  there,  ha«  favored  mc  with 
an  ancient  pick  found  \i\  tho  workin^^s  [Fig.  (5],  whi<vU  cor- 
respondd  in  form  lo  the  one  1  !>rought  from  Tiflis,  and 
to  some  ancient   Corniah  ones    in    the    Truro   Museum,' 

That  the  Syrian  pattern  of  the  triangular  hoe  and  hIiovoI  is 
the  oldest  is  proved  hy  the  survival,  in  them,  of  the  Bi>ike 
imitating  the  preceding  wooden  hoe. 

I  therefore  think  Syria  the  original  centre  from  which 
these  implements  came. 

The  Pho-nician  commerce  will  account  for  their  heing 
met  with  in  Italy  ;  and  Phoenician  mining  explains  their 
use  in  Germany,  France  and  Cornwall.  I  helieve  the 
Hebrew  migration  under  Shalm.nnezer  to  Aimenia  and 
Aderbijan,  and  the  exile  of  Phoenicians  under  the  Assyrians, 
will  account  for  the  presence  in  the  Transcaucasus  of  these 
Syrian  tools',  and  the  Syrian  chant-music,  as  well  as  per- 
haps of  the  Syrian  oven. 

In  ancient  times  not  only  were  the  Phcenlcians  the  best 
nrtiisans  in  the  worhl  in  metals,  but  both  they  and  their 
near  kinsmen,  the  Jews,  took  the  lead  in  jewelry,  and 
gold  and  .silversmiths'  work  :  as  the  Jews  do  at  the  present 
day.  Thus  at  Tell  Defenneb  (the  Tabnpanes  of  the  Bible, 
or  Daphne  of  the  cbissic  writers),  the  border  town  of 
Palestine  and  Egypt,  Flinders  Petrie  records  the  discovery 
of  goldsmiths'  nnd  jewellers*  work  on  a  considerable  scide. 

Similarly  at  the  ]>re.sent  day  these  arts  in  the  Caucasus 


»  Suspeclin^f  Uiut  Uie  cloIb^  niiidc  by  lUo  iwuxtiiilry  in  s«o  Pbtintcian  m  liiHtrli'l 
miKht  fUlI  ttbow  Yoiav  ^fniHarity  tu  Wt'»terii  A»iun  fnbrk-H,  T  asked  Captnin 
Kk'li  wbettier  t:crlnin  Mrfped  patlernfl  are  lifted  nenr  Rio  Tiiito.  Hu  ba!«  H«iit 
nif  firveriil  iutere§tiug  Hpcciiiienij  of  native  clotliH :  oiw  of  ibeiD  from  a  bolt  Unit. 
hv>  bcroh  inude  in  ibe  ibqiuo  funtily  for  om*  Liiudrod  und  fifty  ye:ir?4.  Sf>mt*  of 
lb(.-»c  arc  Almost  identical  wiib  the  woolU-n  t-Nithn  woviin  and  dye<l  by  iIih 
Arriiciii:ia^  uiiiong  whoui  I  travelled.  Hut  Llii^i  is  too  wide  a  HUl^cct  for  the 
pro»ent  pnper. 
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fttul  Northern  Pisrsui  are  mainly  followod  by  the  ArmeDran». 
Hocner  says  thai  the  very  finest  silver-work  in  the  world 
was  wrought  hy  the  Sidoaians :  and  the  finest  needlework 
and  embroidery.  At  thi«  moment  some  of  the  most  lieiui- 
liful  silversmiths'  work  in  the  world  is  in  the  Armenian 
bftxaars  in  Tiflis  and  Northern  Persia,  and  the  finest  work 
of  the  needle  and  the  loom  is  found  in  the  same  district. 

I  have  by  me  several  photograph  portraits  of  Armenians* 
aome  of  them  strongly  Hebrew  in  features,  from  the  former 
Persian  city  of  Gangi ;  ihc  Iwrder  country  of  the  Mcdes^ 
to  which  the  exiles  were  banished  by  Shalmanezer.  I  do 
not  dogmatize  on  these  fact^  —  but  simply  lay  ]>efore  the 
reader,  for  what  they  are  worth,  my  own  impressions  on 
them  ;  which  are  briefly  these : — 

1.  We  know  that  the  Israelite  tril^es  and  some  of  their 
kinsmen,  the  Phoenicians,  settled  in  the  districts  now  occu- 
pied hy  the  Armenians:  and  we  have  no  historic  reason  for 
Nup|)4)t;ing  that  they  have  since  migrated  to  any  other  |)art 
of  the  world. 

S.  Wo  find  union?  the  Armenians  old  national  Israelit- 
iih  airs  in  music ;  old  Syrian  tools :  the  same  oven  that  is 
UMMi  iu  PHlestino :  the  same  aptitude  for  fine  nietnl-work 
anil  jewelry  which  distinguished  the  Jews  and  Phfrniciaos  : 
tho  stime  ability  in  textile  manufacture  (as  displayed  in 
•'  Poriiian"  and  *•  Turkey"  carpets,  silk-work  and  shawls)  : 
tlio  name  talent  for  commerce^  :  abstinence  from  eating 
jMM'k  :  the  omployment  in  a  non-semitic  language,  of  several 
llebrt^w  wt»nls ;  and  the  very  general  and  very  striking 
Ilebrow  ty|>e  of  features.  It  seems  to  me  more  likely, 
llicn,  that  the  pivsent  Armenians  are  descendants  of  the 
Uru»*litc  oxiles,  than  that  tl»e  latter  are  "lost."  In  any  ease, 
UN  we  ttirn  fixnn  this  most  interesting  country  and  people. 
We  uludl  fool  the  force  of  the  Frenchman's  words:  — 
••  Nothing  lH»gins,  but  all  things  go  on." 


I  'riio  UuMtNUk  mvmvx  x\k%\  "  It  («Iim  Uiree  Jews  to  outwit  kd  Artnonlan.'* 
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THE  NEW  FOl'ND  JOURNAL  OF  <1HARLES  FLOYD,  A 
8ER0EANT  UNDER  CAITAINS  LEWIS  AND  CLARK. 

BY  JAMES  DAVIE  BUTLKR. 


JEFFER^iON  was  eager  to  acquire  and  to  explore  the  far 
West.  He  was  ecjually  eager  to  obtain  and  preserve  records 
of  discoveries  there  made.  In  1^03,  sending  Captain  Lewis 
a  thousand  leagues  beyond  man's  life,  he  drew  up  for  hiiu 
an  elaborate  paper  of  instructions  witb  manifold  specifica- 
tions of  what  to  ol).serve  in  tfir.  new-bought  Louisiana, 
comprising  at  least  the  whole  baHin  of  the  Missouri^  if  not 
also  that  of  the  Columbia.  But  in  this  document  nothing 
is  more  noticeable  than  the  precautions  suggested  to  secure 
the  information  thus  gathered  from  perishing  by  accidoDts 
of  flood  and  field  while  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty. 

Thus  he  says,  '*  Several  copies  of  your  notes  should  be 
made  at  leisure  times,  and  put  into  the  care  of  your  most 
trustworthy  attendants,  to  guard,  by  multiplying  them, 
against  the  accidental  tosses  to  which  they  will  be  exposed. 
A  further  guard  would  be  that  one  of  these  copies  be  on 
the  cuticular  membrant^s  of  the  paper-birch  [Betula  papt/' 
rtf^ra']  as  less  liable  to  injury  from  damp  than  common 
paper."  If,  at  any  crisis,  pressing  forward  should  seem  to 
mean  entering  the  jaws  of  death,  he  ordered  the  explorers 
to  turn  iMick, — adding  rather  tjuaintly,  "because  in  the 
loss  of  yourselves  we  should  lose  also  the  inforuiation  you 
will  have  acquired."  (Coues,  p.  xxx).  Another  instruc- 
tion to  Captain  Lewis  outward-bound  was  :  *' Avail  yourself 
of  all  means  to  communicate  to  us,  at  seasonable  intervals, 
a  copy  of  your  journal,  notes  and  observations  of  every 
kind;  endeavor  to  send  two  of  your  trusty  people  back  by 
sea  with  a  copy  of  your  notes." 
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The  proceedings  of  the  Captains  were  corrospondeDt  to 
command.  Their  note-hooks,  committed  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  the  custody  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in 
Ptiiladelphia,  I  have  inspected  at  their  rooms  there.  There 
are  more  than  a  dozen  morocco-bound  volumes,  opening  at 
the  end*  each  about  S  by  /ij  inches,  with  clasps.  Every 
one,  when  written  full,  had  been  put  into  a  separate  tin 
case,  cemented  to  prevent  injury  from  wet. 

A  whole  year  of  navigal>le  water  was  consumed  in  stem- 
ming the  Missouri  current  up  to  a  point  thirty  miles  above 
the  present  site  of  Bismarck.  There  the  party  of  Lewis 
and  Clark  were  fi*ozen  in  until  April  7th.  1805.  Then, 
being  alxiiit  to  adventure  further  west,  Capt.  L#ewia  sent 
his  largest  boat  down  the  river,  with  orders  to  proceed  as 
ex])edittously  as  possible  to  St.  Louis,  fiy  this  barge  the 
Captjiins  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  every  infor- 
mation in  their  power  rehitive  to  the  Indians  and  as  to 
geographical  details,  adding  other  dispatches  and  especially 
a  letter  to  the  President.  In  this  writing.  Captain  Lewis 
said  :  **  I  shall  dispatch  a  canoe  from  the  extreme  navigable 
point  of  the  Missouri  or  the  i)ortage  between  it  and  the 
Columbia.  By  this  canoe  I  shall  send  you  my  journal  and 
one  or  two  of  the  best  of  those  kept  by  my  men."  It 
proved,  however.  Impossible  to  execute  this  purpose.  He 
adds:  **  We  have  encouraged  our  men  to  keep  journals. 
and  seven  of  them  do,  to  whom  in  this  respect  we  give 
every  assistance  in  our  power." 

But  Captain  Lewis  was  haunted  to  the  end  by  fears  that 
be  and  all  bis  comrades  would  die  and  make  no  sign.  Nor 
were  such  fears  groundless.  They  had  narrowly  e8ca|>ed 
starvatiou  in  the  great  mountains,  whence  not  only  men,  but 
beastjs  and  l>irds  had  fled.  On  the  Pacific  they  waited  ^\^ 
months  watching  in  vain  for  espying  fur-trader,  whaler,  or 
other  white,  and  in  one  emergency  they  would  have  starved 
hud  not  a  whale  been  stranded  near  their  camp,  sent  there, 
as  they  said,  not  to  swallow   them   like  Jonah,  —  but  for 
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them  to  swallow.  They  were  stiuved  out  from  the  sea- 
side camp  too  early  to  find  salmon  in  the  river  nnd  nioiiths 
before  mountain  snows  were  passable.  They  were  utterly 
unable  to  send  tidings-bearers  home  by  way  of  either  Cai>e 
Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Such  considerations  led  Captain  LfOwis  to  write  the 
following  NolicSy  with  the  names  of  his  command.  One 
copy  of  it  he  posted  in  his  seaside  quarters,  and  gjivo 
copies  also  to  several  of  the  natives.  One  of  these  lists 
years  afterward  reached  Philadelphia  by  way  of  Cauton 
and  Boston : 

The  object  of  this  Notice  is,  that  through  the  medium  of 
some  civilized  person  who  may  see  the  same,  it  miiy  be 
made  known  to  the  informed  \sic)  world  that  tlio  party 
consisting  of  the  persons  whose  ntimes  i»re  hereunto  an- 
nexed, and  who  were  sent  out  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  in  May,  1804,  to  explore  the  interior  of  the 
Continent  of  North  America,  did  penetrate  the  same  by 
way  uf  the  Missouri  an<l  Columbia  Kivers  to  Ihe  discharge 
of  the  latter  into  the  Pacitic  Ocean,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  Hth  of  November,  1^05,  and  from  wIkmicc  (liey  do- 
parted  the...  [23rd J  ...day  of  March,  ISOO,  on  their  return 
to  the  United  States  by  the  same  route  they  Imd  come 
out.      (Coucs,  p.  IM)3). 

Lew^is's  evil  bodements  confirmed  the  Shakespearian  say- 
ing that  **each  substance  of  u  grief  hath  twenty  shadows.  " 
All  his  note-books,  with  those  of  Captain  Clark,  iire  now  in 
a  fireproof  safely-vimlt  at  Philadelphia,  with  not  a  line 
erased  and  scarcely  a  word  obscured. 

The  tir^t  printed  account  of  the  expedition  was  the  Jour- 
nal of  Sergi'ant  Patrick  Gass.  This  work  was  published  at 
Pillfcburgh  in  1807.  The  expeditii>iiists  arrived  in  St, 
Louis  Sept.  23,  ltiU6,  and  \n\  April  11th  of  the  next 
year  a  copyright  was  secured  for  (rass's  volume. 

It  was  seven  years  afterward  bofure  the  otiicial  uarrative, 
mainly  compiled  by  Niuhohis  Biddle  from  the  field-notes  of 
the  Captains,  though  with  aid  from  the  journal  of  Ser- 
geant Ordway  as  well  as  that  of  Gass,  saw  the  light.     This 
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work  by  Biddle  was  not  reprinted  in  full,  from  its  appear- 
ance in  1814,  till  1893,  when  it  came  out  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Dr.  G)ue6  with  manj  notes. 

In  a  review  of  that  puhlicaticn  for  The  Nation  last 
October  (  Nos.  1478  and  1479),  the  present  writer  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  Dr.  Coues  had  made  no  search  fur 
other  journals  which  would  have  afforded  additional  side- 
lights analogous  to  those  he  had  borrowed  so  often  from 
Gaas.  It  was  suggested  that  he  might  by  possibility  have 
got  on  the  track  of  Sergeant  Ordway's  journal,  which  bad 
at  one  time  been  laid  up  in  the  same  repository  with  the 
note-books  of  the  Captains.  According  to  the  statement  of 
Capt.  Lewis,  already  referred  to,  seven  of  the  men  kept 
journais,  and  according  to  Gass  *Mt  bad  l>een  enjoined  on 
the  -several  persons  of  the  corps  who  were  considered 
capable,  to  keep  jouiTials.*"  Dr.  Coues  might  well  have 
answered  that  such  u  quest  as  I  urged,  for  writings  unheard 
of  during  more  than  fourscore  years,  was  worse  than  a 
wild-goose  chase  and  that, 

*'  Ue  to  that  hunt  were  as  a  drop  of  water 
Wbtcb  In  tlie  ocean  seeks  another  drop.  ** 

Rut  my  faith  in  the  possibility  of  recovering  some  one  of 
the  half  dozen  missing  journals  had  been  increased  in  an 
odd  way.  Early  in  the  first  decade  of  our  century  a 
brother  of  my  father  sold  a  hat  in  Vermont  to  Rol>ert 
Fnizer,  a  fencing-master  there,  who  al>sconded  without 
paying  for  it.  This  Frazer  enlisted  under  Capt.  Lewis, 
and  his  name  was  given  to  a  rapid  and  a  creek  near  the 
head-waters  of  the  Missouri.  Before  Frazer's  returii  to  St. 
Louis,  my  uncle  himself  had  removed  thither  and  was  man- 
agin?  the  hotel  to  which  Frazer  came  for  enteitainment. 
E:ich  recognized  the  other,  and  my  uncle  had  no  difficulty 
in  collecting  his  debt.  But  Frazer  proved  to  l>e  one  of  the 
seven  journalists  and  purposed  to  print  his  journal,  he  hav- 
ing, as  well  as  Gass,  obtained  permission  from  Capt.  Lewis, 
His  prospectus,  which  of  necessity  was  written,  since  there 
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WHS  no  printing  in  St.  Louis  till  1808,  shows  Weautiful 
chirogmphy,  and  promised  a  volume  of  four  hundred 
pages.  A  copy  of  it  is  in  my  Imiuls,  which  ojime  to  my 
father  in  Vermont  from  hi.s  brother  at  the  West.  As  this 
docuDient  has  never  l>een  printed  save  iu  my  review,  a 
copy  of  it  will  be  appended  to  the  present  paper.  I  fancied 
it  might  forc-shftdow  the  unearthing  of  one  or  more  con- 
temporary witnesses  concerning  our  earliest  interoceanic 
exploration.  Such  an  apparition,  coming  after  the  three- 
fold narratives  of  Lewis  and  Clark  and  Gass,  could  not 
fail  to  be  a:*  welcome  as  a  fourth  g<iapeL  It  was  rii  (ni(h 
such  a  harbinger, — though  not  of  the  particular  journal  on 
which  my  hopeis  had  fastened.  My  wish  was  father,  not 
t»nly  to  hope,  but  to  fulfilment.  On  the  3rd  of  February, 
1893,  the  journal  of  Sergeant  Floyd  came  to  light  in  the 
manuscript  collections  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society 
at  Madison.  This  IxKik  was  found  without  being  sought 
for,  ttnd  so  was  the  greater  surprise.  The  present  Secre- 
tary of  that  Society,  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  one  of  our 
iciatcs,  was  examining  u  high  pile  of  note-books  written 
^  the  earliest  Secretary,  Lyman  C.  Draper,  while  jour- 
neying in  searches  for  historical  material.  On  opening 
one  of  them,  not  unlike  its  fellows  in  size  and  appearance, 
the  first  words  that  met  his  eye  were  as  follows  : 

'*  A  Journal  commenced  at  River  Dubois  Monday,  May 
14th,  1804.  Showery  day.  Capt.  dark  set  out  at  3 
oVlcH'k  P.  M.  for  the  We>tern  expidition  (iiic)  the  party 
consisted  of  3  Serguntes  (»i<:)  and  38  working-hands  which 
maued  (sic)  the  Ratteau  (i<ic)  and  two  Perogues,"  etc. 
The  record  is  self-evidencing.  No  one  can  read  a  page 
without  coufessing  its  genuineness.  The  wild  enormities 
ill  spelling  and  idiom  are  beyoud  any  forger,  if  there  were 
any  temptation  to  a  forgery »  and  their  testimony  is  clinched 
by  undesigned  coinctdeiices,  ti-/a-Paley,  with  the  three 
journals  before  known. 

One   thing   at   first   istaggered    me,    namely,    that    Mr. 
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Draper,  who  through  a  generation  had  known  me  well,  and 
also  my  interest  in  the  discovery  of  our  trans-Missouri, 
had  never  spoken  to  me  of  Floyd's  journal.  But  hh 
reticence  became  less  mysterious  aa  I  considered  whnt 
manner  of  man  my  friend  Dra|>er  was. 

The  eyes,  the  thoughts,  the  heart  of  a  miser  iire  not 
so  much  on  the  haviugs  he  bus  hoarded  as  on  those  outside 
which  he  hopes  for.  Draper  was  a  colossal  collector.  His 
first  earnings  were  spent  on  a  fire-proof  building,  in  which  he 
stored  his  accumulations.  Everything  rich  and  rare,  his- 
torically speaking,  be  did  his  utmost  to  shut  iu  behind  his 
iron  door.  But  when  it  was  once  garnered  there  and  bis 
will  made  be<|ueathing  it  to  the  Historical  Society,  he 
turned   bis   t>ack   on    it   and   bad   no  eyes  save  for  rvew 

conquests. 

....**  DoiwIihAtADdlng  thy  capacity 
ReceWeth  u  the  sea.  nought  eaters  tbirre. 
Of  what  validlir  and  pitch  so>r. 
But  fall?  ioto  abatemeot  aod  low  price, 
ETeo  Id  a  minate. " 

The  steps  by  which  our  treasure-trove  passed  from  the 
bands  of  its  author  to  those  of  Dr.  Draper,  are  not  difiicult 
to  trace.  Sergeant  Floyd  died  near  where  Sioux  City  now 
stands  ninety-nine  days  after  the  ex|>editionists  had  started. 
His  death  was  on  August  20.  1»04.  It  was  not  till  the 
7tb  of  April  in  the  following  year  that  Captain  Lewis  was 
able  to  send  bis  btirge  down  the  river  with  despatches  and 
all  other  articles  which  would  encumber,  however  sligbrly, 
the  overland  adventurers.  No  doubt  that  bwU  lH>re 
Floyd's  journal.  It  naturally  would,  and  that  it  actually 
did.  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  following  sentence  in 
Lewis's  otticial  letter  to  JetTerson,  descriptive  of  what  the 
barge  conveyed.  "  I  have  sent,"  he  says,  **  a  journal  kept 
by  one  of  the  Sergeants,  to  Capt,  Stoddard,  my  agei 
at  St.*  Louis,  in  order,  as  much  as  possible,  to  multipl}*  the 
chances  of  saving  something.**  As  this  journal  wns  s^-nl 
to  St.  Louis  in  the  same  boat  with  grape-seeds  for  Capt. 
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Clark's  sister,  and  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  at  Louis- 
ville, it  19  not  unlikely  that  Floyd's  writing  was  speedily 
transmitted  to  his  father,  who  tjurvivod  long  afterwards  in 
Kentucky.  In  the  judgment  of  the  President  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Historical  Society,  R.  T.  Durrett,  whom  I  have 
consulted,  Sergeant  Floyd's  father  owned  a  farm  on  Mill 
creek  at  Pond  settlement,  Jefferson  Co.,  a  few  miles  from 
Louisville.  Capt.  Clark's  letter  just  mentioned  —  the 
autograph  of  which  is  now  held  by  the  Wisconsin  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  a  copy  of  which  is  added  to  this  piiper  — 
was  no  doubt  forwarded  from  St.  Louis  to  Louisville 
by  the  tirst  opportunity.  It  is  probable  thut  the  Floyd 
journal  went  with  tJie  letter.  Both  of  thoui  chuic  together 
to  Wisconsin.  At  nil  events,  some  relics  of  the  son  were 
brought  home  to  the  father  at  latest,  when  the  adventurers 
returned  in  the  fall  of  1806.  Of  this  fact  we  have  a  con- 
clusive and  touching  proof. 

In  the  nutumn  of  1800,  ut  the  point  where  the  party  first 
found  the  Columbia  navigitble,  the  tomtihawk  of  Sergeant 
Floyd  was  missed  and  was  supposed  to  be  stolen,  but  as 
their  business  detnunded  haste  they  could  do  nothing  for 
regaining  it.  Next  year,  however,  arriving  at  the  same 
camp,  they  heard  of  the  tomahawk  as  in  the  possession 
of  Indians  on  the  neighboring  Kooskooskee  river.  This 
weapon  they  say,  **  we  were  nnxioub  to  obtain  in  order  to 
give  to  the  relatives  of  our  unfortunate  companion,  Ser- 
geant Floyd,  to  whom  it  once  belonged,"  The  original  of 
fiiddle's  compilation,  uh  1  am  informed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Philosophical  Society,  runs  as  follows:  *'Captain 
Clark  was  desirous  of  returning  it  to  his  [Floyd's]  friends. 
The  man  who  had  this  tomahawk  had  purchased  it  from  the 
Indian  who  had  stolen  it,  and  was  himself  at  the  moment 
of  [our  man]  Drewyer's  arrival  just  expiring.  His  rela- 
tives wore  unwilling  to  give  up  the  tomahawk  as  they 
intended  to  bury  it  with  the  deceased  owner.  They  were 
at  length  induced  to  do  so   [on  the  second   day]  — prin- 
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cipally  by  the  iufluence  of  two  chiefs  who  had  accompanied 
Drewyer,  and  in  consideration  of  a  handkerchief  and  two 
strands  of  beads  which,  sent  by  Capt.  Clark,  Drewyer 
gave  them,  and  two  horses  given  by  the  chiefs  to  be  killed, 
agreeably  to  their  custom,  at  the  grave  of  the  deceased." 

The  beads  and  handkerchief  represented  a  serious  sacri- 
lice  of  rt\snurcc8  for  procuring  neodful  food  on  the  part 
of  the  famishing  wanderers.  We  miiy  be  sure  that  Capt. 
Clark,  who  was  so  earnest  to  secure  a  memorial  of  his 
officer,  was  not  at  rest  till  it  had  been  transmitted,  and 
perhaps  with  it  the  trivial,  fond  records  from  day  to  day, 
by  the  Sergeant,  to  his  father's  hand.  Then  was  renewed 
the  scene  when  Joseph's  blood-stained  coat  had  l»een 
brought  to  his  father,  who  thereupon  **rent  his  clothes  and 
put  sackcloth  upon  his  loins  iind  mourned  for  his  son  many 
days."  A  weapon  with  such  a  history  w^ould  naturally  go 
down  for  generations  as  an  heir-loom,  and  by  this  token  we 
may  yet  recover  some  missing  links  in  tlie  chain  of  evi- 
dence respecting  the  Floyd  chronicle. 

In  truth,  however,  no  link  is  really  wanting.  It  is  full 
forty  years  since  Dr.  Draper  brought  the  Floyd  mttuuscript 
to  Madison,  while,  during  the  previous  decade,  he  bad 
scoured  every  corner  of  Kentucky,  instant  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  to  "beg,  borrow,  buy  or  steal"  ancient 
papers, 

**  Picked  from  the  wonn-holea  of  long  vanished  days.  " 

His  amiable  insanity  was  humored,  and  the  niorc  as  it  was 
known  that  whatever  was  given  him  would  find  the  niche 
whore  it  would  l>e  safest  and  most  ap|ireciated.  It  seems 
now  clear  thjit  whoever  vouchsafed  Floyd's  notes  by  the 
way,  to  Dr.  Draper,  building  wiser  than  he  knew,  placed 
them  where  tbey  would  do  raost  good. 

"  We'll  set  them  in  a  shower  of  gold, 
And  ball  rich  penrl8  upon  thciu.  ** 

The  relations  of  the  new-found  narrative  to  those  before 
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known  deserve  study,  but  they  cannot  now  be  fully 
exhibited. 

The  journal  of  Serj^eant  Floyd,  even  if  it  h:id  not  turned 
out  to  add  any  particle  to  our  knowledge  of  fhc  enterpriae 
in  which  he  laid  down  his  life,  would  not  he  without  interest. 
The  writing  of  it  would  prove  thnt,  if  he  had  little  skill, 
he  had  right  good  will, — doing  his  little  utmost  till  within 
two  days  of  his  own  death,  to  roconl  the  progress  of  his 
party  toward  the  utmost  corner  of  the  West.  The  finding 
of  it  must  have  encouraged  faith  that  the  six  other  journals 
known  to  have  l)een  kept,  are  still  in  existence, — espec- 
ially those  of  Ordway,  Prior,  and  Frazer,  —  as  well  as 
roused  hope  that  they  will  not  always  remain  in  hiding. 
This  find  would  lead  to  a  more  sanguine  search  for  the 
Floyd  tomahawk,  so  long  lost,  so  fortunately  discovered, 
so  successfully  recovered  —  ransomed  with  such  a  price, 
and  brought  home  with  Hueh  pains  and  from  so  far,  as  a 
solace  to  mourning  friends. 

But  it  was  impos>*ihle  that  the  fit^y-three  closely  written 
pages  of  Floyd  should  fail  to  correct,  complete,  confirm 
or  confute  in  various  points  the  narratives  of  Gass  and 
the  Captains. 

The  first  line  of  Floyd — that  *' Captain  Clark  set  out  at 
3  o'clock  P.  M.  for  the  Western  expedition,"  states  a  fact 
unknown  from  any  other  source.  Gass  is  silent  about  the 
hour  of  starting,  and  Biddle^s  words  that  **  they  were  not 
able  to  set  sail  before  4  P.  M."  must  lead  to  a  false  inference 
concerning  the  hour  and  distance  as  well,  unless  his  mean- 
ing is  that  they  were  then  first  able  to  exchange  rowing  for 
sailing.  For  Biddle  calls  the  fii*st  day's  advance  four  miles. 
He  must  either  mean  four  miles  by  sails,  or  he  contradicts 
Gass,  who  states  thii  distance  made  on  the  first  day  as  six 
miles,  and  his  stateuient  is  confirmed  by  Floyd. 

Nothing  in  Biddle's  narrative,  until  the  seventh  day, 
would  lead  a  reader  to  suspect  what  is  plain  from  the  first 
line  in  Floyd — that  Capt.  Lewis  was  not  with  the  party 
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from  the  start.  Nor  could  the  date  of  his  first  appearance 
among  thera  be  ascertained  before  the  discovery  of  Floyd's 
diary,  in  whirh  it  is  mentioned  as  the  great  event  of  May 
UUh.  {ius6  would  lead  us  to  thiak  that  date  earlier  and 
Diddle  later  than  was  the  fact.  Gass  aays  Capt.  Lewis 
"was  to  join  them  rn  two  or  three  days'*  after  the  14th 
of  Miiy,  while  Biddle's  chronicle  begins  on  May  21,  hy 
saying  that  "being  joined  by  Captain  Lewis  we  set  sail"  as 
if  that  were  the  day  of  his  coming,  when  in  truth  he  had 
been  with  them  two  days  already,  as  we  learn  from  Floyd, 
and  from  Floyd  only, 

Floyd  was  a  poor  speller,  yet  is  always  right  in  the 
orthogniphy  of  the  name  Clark,  which  is  never  correctly 
spelled  in  either  (iass  or  Biddle.  In  truth,  Floyd's  spell- 
ing is  not  a  whit  behind  that  of  Captain  Clark,  as  will 
be  plain  from  a  letter  of  the  Captain's  in  the  appendix 
to  this  paper. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  persons  at  the  outset  of  the 
voyugCj  Biddle  and  Gass  disagree.  Gass  suys  **The  corps 
consisted  of  forty-three  men,  including  Captain  Lewis  and 
Cai)tuin  Clarke."  Biddle's  census  is  y  Kcntuckians,  14 
soldiers,  2  watermen,  1  hunter,  1  negro,  amounting  to  27, 
To  these  he  adds  as  extra  hands,  7  soldiers  and  9  watermen, 
forming  ii  total  of  forty-three  without  the  Captains.  Cones 
sees  no  way  to  make  iho  numliers  tally  save  by  tnraj>ering 
with  the  text  of  Gass,  and  changing  the  word  **  including" 
to  excluding.  Floyd's  terse  language  may  suggest  a  more 
excellent  way.  He  says,  "The  party  consisted  of  throe 
sergeants  and  38  working-hands.  "  As  he  thought  the  cap- 
tains too  high,  so  he  deemed  the  hunter  and  the  slave  too 
low  to  mention.  None  of  them  were  working-hands.  The 
hunter  was  a  half-breed  and  the  slave  a  negro,  and  proba- 
bly served  as  the  cook.  Omit  these  two  names  and  all 
three  estimates  agree. 

In  reading  the  very  tirst  pitge  of  Floyd  we  cannot  fail  to 
mark  the  contrast  between  his  unsophisticated  story  and 
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that  of  Qa88  whicht  it  is  to  bo  feared,  no  longer  exista 
except  as  adulterated  hy  the  Scotch  schoolmaster,  David 
McKeehan,  and  which  starti$  with  half  a  page  of  sentimental 
reflections  which  Gass  can  never  have  written.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  work  of  Floyd, — the  ipsissima 
verba^  as  he  wrote  them  —  his  vocabulary,  his  spelling,  his 
grammar,  —  not  one  hlunder  corrected.  With  all  their 
faulta  we  love  them  still,  —  and  the  more  for  every  one  of 
them,  as  attesting  genuineness  and  suggestive  of  more  than 
they  express. 

That  **arms  and  ammunition  were  inspected  and  found  in 
good  order"  is  a  fact  noticed  by  Floyd  at  times  when 
unnoticed  in  the  other  chroniclers.  He  thus  intensities  our 
feeling  that  the  Captains  neglected  nothing.  He  was  also 
more  careful  than  the  other  writers  to  set  down  the  hours 
of  embarking  and  tying  up,  the  wind,  thunder,  and  matters 
meteorological,  and  especially  the  nature  of  the  current. 
•'  Strong  water"  is  a  term  peculiar  to  him.  So  are  others, 
all  bearing  the  same  meaning,  as  "a  strong  piece  of 
water,"  ''hard  water,"  "water  bad,"  etc.  His  stock  of 
words  was  scanty,  but  he  was  probably  first  to  introduce 
the  word  Boirsman  into  literature.  Bowsman,  instead  of 
iMiwnian,  formed  after  the  inialogy  of  steersman,  is  a  verbal 
form  not  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Murray's  mammoth  dictionary. 
The  French  L^eau  qui pleure  which  Biddle  translates  Weep- 
ing water,  becomes  in  Floyd  Cries  Creek. 

Where  Biddle  and  Gasa  disagree,  Floyd,  siding  now 
with  one  and  anon  with  the  other,  helps  us  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  truth.  The  width  of  the  Kansas  River  which  Hid- 
dlc  writes  to  be  340^  yards,  iMith  sergeants  declare  to  be 
110  yards  less.  So  lK)th  sergeants  set  down  one  of  the 
Cbaritons,  which  appears  in  Biddle  70  yards  wide,  as 
really  100, 

Men  differ  as  to  the  things  thej*  rcmiirk,  and  so  Floyd 
naturally  marked  down  some  particulars  which  had  escaped 
observation  on  the  part  of  others.     He  only,  nt  the  Osage, 
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writes  that  there  is  a  good  lick  there.  In  his  native  Ken- 
tucky, deer-licks  nm}  snU-licks  were  familiar  household 
words,  associated  with  good  game  and  gra/ing  lands.  They 
could  not  tail  to  catch  his  eye.  Diddle  says,  we  remained 
at  u  point  for  taking  observations,  Floyd  adds  "we  felled  a 
numher  of  trees  there  for  that  purpose,"  Both  sergeants 
note  the  killing  of  the  tirst  deer,  while  Biddle  dwells  only 
on  "necessary  observations." 

Floyd  gives  new  information  concerning  horses.  All 
three  writers  say  the  hunters  had  found  a  stray  horse. 
Floyd  only  tells  us  that  they  swam  hira  acro.ss  the  Missouri 
'*  to  join  the  other  horses," — and  that,  as  they  went  on, 
'*the  Tarkio  was  very  miry  for  horses  to  cross."  At  a 
later  date,  Biddle  says,  '*  The  two  horses  swam  over  to  the 
southern  shore.  "  Floyd  gives  the  reason  ;  **  We  swam  our 
horses  over  to  the  south  side  on  account  of  the  traveling 
being  better  there.  "  Biddle's  curt  clause  is,  *'  Our  horses 
had  strayed  but  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  recover  them.  '* 
Floy<i's  account  is,  '*Two  hunters  had  lost  our  horses,  we 
sent  George  Drewyer  to  hunt  them,  and  he  returne<l  with 
them  next  day."  Floyd  often  gives  the  names  of  persons 
which  are  uumentioned  by  Biddle  and  even  by  Gass. 

In  regard  to  fishing,  Bid<ile's  words  are,  •'  A  party  went 
out  yesterday  and  a  second  to-d:iy,"  with  nothing  about 
names  or  numbers.  We  road  in  Floyd,  "August  15, 
Captain  Clark  and  ten  of  his  men  and  myself  went  to  the 
Maiias  creek  a  tishirig."  **  Aug.  Id*  Cu[)tain  Lewis  and 
twelve  of  his  men  went  to  the  creek  a  fishing." 

Floyd's  relating  circumstances,  which  Biddle  either  did 
not  know  or  deemed  beneath  the  dignity  of  history,  gives 
the  sketches  of  the  former  more  vivi<lnes3  and  often  historic 
value.  The  first  interview  with  Indians  is  a  specimen  of 
this  sort.  Floyd  snys,  *' To-day  the  Indians  whom  we  had 
expected  came.  They  fired  many  gunfs  when  they  cumc  in 
sight  of  us  and  we  answered  them  with  the  cannon.  Wlien 
they  came  within  al^out  200  yjirds  of  us  Captains  Lewis  and 
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Clark  met  them.  At  shaking  hands  we  fired  another  can- 
non. They  were  six  chiefs,  seven  men  and  one  French- 
man who  has  lived  with  them  some  years  and  has  a  family 
with  them."  Neither  in  Biddle  nor  in  Gnss  is  there  any 
allusion  to  the  firing,  or  to  the  Frenchman's  having  a  family 
among  the  Indians,  or  to  the  shaking  hands. 

This  last  omission,  concerning  shaking  hands,  is  espec- 
ially unfortunate.  That  salute,  iis  set  down  by  Floyd, 
deserves  to  he  pondered  by  those  who  hold,  with  Col. 
Garrick  Mallery,  in  sign-language  among  North  American 
Indians  (p.  385),  ''that  the  practice  of  shaking  hands  on 
meeting,  now  the  annoying  etiquelle  of  the  Indians^  in  their 
interrourae  with  the  whites,  was  not  until  very  recently,  and 
is  now  seldom,  used  by  them  between  each  other,  an<l  is 
clearly  a  foreign  importation. "  The  more  we  scrutinize 
the  Floyd  relic  the  more  indispensjible  it  will  appear  as  a 
new  witness  concerning  the  discovery  of  our  tmns-Missouri 
world.  More  than  two  months  before  the  death  of  Floyd, 
mosquitoes  bnd  become  so  troublesome  that  mosquito-bars 
were  distributed  to  the  party,  yet  he  never  once  speakd  of 
those  insects.  This  silence  is  the  more  reninrkable  since, 
while  he  was  still  with  them,  Biddle  or  Ghbs,  ten  times 
over,  tell  how  they  were  annoyed,  plagued  and  troubled  by 
mosquitoes,  each  day  more  vexatiously  than  the  last. 

The  sergeant  does,  however,  note  down,  among  matters 
omitted  by  other  journalists,  his  great  fatigue,  —  that  at 
one  time  all  the  men  were  sick — that  halts  were  made 
to  rest  and  refresh  them  —that  his  hand  was  painful  (i>rob- 
ahly  from  a  boil),— and  at  last  closes  with  the  most  obscure 
entry  in  his  journal.  The  words  seem  to  mean  thiit  he 
had  been  very  sick,  and  that  for  some  time,  but  had 
recovered  bis  health.  His  death  was  just  three  weeks 
afterward. 
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Prospectus  meutioued  on  page  228. 

"  Proposals  for  publishiug  by  siiSscriplion  Robert  Frazer'ft 
Journal^  from  St.  JjOiiIh  hi  Loiiisiaua  to  the  Pucitic  oeeau, — 
eoiituining  au  acf urate  tlPBcriptitm  of  tlu'  Miaaouri  and  ita 
several  linvuehes,  of  the  mountiiius  separatini;  llie  easterD  from 
tbe  weateru  waters,  of  tbi!  Columbia  Uiver  atui  the  Bay  it  fonns 
on  the  Parilic  ocean,  of  the  fat'e  of  the  Ci^uutry  in  peuoral ;  of 
the  several  tribes  of  lurlinus  on  tho  Missouri  ancJ  Columbia 
rivers;  of  the  vegetable,  auiinal  [and  niiueral]  productions  dis- 
covered in  those  extensive  regions,  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
of  some  of  the  most  remiukable  pluces,  —  together  with  a  variety 
of  eiiriouH  uad  interesting  oeeurrenccB  during  a  voyage  of  2  years 
4  monlbB  and  i)  days,  conducted  by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark. 

**  Published  by  perniiHsion  r>f  Capt  Meriwether  Lewis.  This 
work  will  lie  <*ontaiued  in  nbout  400  pjiges  octavo,  and  will  be  put 
to  tbe  press  as  soon  as  there  shall  be  a  suflicient  subscription  to 
defray  the  cxptMises.      Price  lo  subscribers  three  dollars. 

This  prospe<'tus  was  sent  to  my  father  in  V'erujout  years  bef( 
I  was  born. 


[Letter  to  Maj.   Wm.  Ci-oghan  (Geo.  R.  Clark  MSS.,  Vol.  12, 
p.  4,) — Wisconsin  Hist.  Soc] 


Referred  lo  on  page  231. 

Fort  Manoan,  x\\  \a\\.  47  21  47  N.  ;  I^oug.  101  Si)  W, 

April  the  2tid  l.sori. 
Dear  Major 

By  the  return  of  a  party  of  SoldiMfs  and  french  men  who 
accoiupnuircl  us  to  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  trans- 
porting provisions  &c.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  Sending  you  this 
hasty  scrawl  wliich  will  do  little  nioi'o  thtui  Htfortu  you  where 
1  aui.  My  time  being  entirely  taken  up  in  prepariug  information 
for  our  government  and  attending  lo  those  duties  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  i>roinotioii  of  our  enlerpriKc  and  attend- 
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log  to  Indiana  deprives  me  the  Satisfuction  of  giveing  you  a 
Satisfaotory  detail  of  thifl  Couutrey.  I  must  therefore  take  the 
liberty  of  refuriug  you  to  my  brother  to  whoine  I  have  eueloaed 
a  Map  and  Some  sketebea  relative  to  the  Indians.  Our  party 
has  eujoyetl  a  great  Share  of  health  and  are  in  high  Spirits.  We 
shall  leave  this  place  iu  two  days  ou  our  juuriivy  Country  and 
River  above  this  is  but  little  Known  our  information  is  altogether 
from  Indians  collected  at  different  times  and  entitled  to  some 
cretlit.  My  return  will  not  be  So  Soon  as  I  expected,  I  fear  not 
Bouucr  than  about  June  or  July  1«00  every  exertion  will  be  made 
to  accomplish  this  enterprise  in  a  Shorter  period^  please  to 
present  me  most  respectfully  to  my  Sister  Lucy  &  the  family  ami 
accept  the  assurance  of  my  sincere  aflFection  Ac. 

Wm.  Clark. 
I  send  ray  sister  Crogbau  Some  Seed  of  Several  Kinds  of  Grapes. 
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March  13th  1804 
Reuued  ouer  Jouney 
began  our  voyage  much  feteged 
after  yester  day  worke 

A  Journal  commenced  at  River  Dubois — monday  may  14th 
1804  Showery  day  Capt  Clark  Set  out  at  ^  oclock  P  m  for  the 
western  expidition  the  party  cuusisted  of  -i  Serguutcs  and  3/S 
working  hands  which  maned  the  Hatteow  and  two  Perogues  we 
Sailed  up  the  missouria  6  miles  and  encamped  on  the  N  side  of 
the  River 

Tusday  may  loth  1804  Rainey  morning  fair  wind  the  Later 
part  of  the  day  Sailed  som  aud  encamped  on  the  N  side  some 
Land  Cleared  the  Soil  verry  Rich 

Wensday  may  16th  1S04  Set  out  eriley  this  morning  plesent 
arrived  at  Sl  Charles  at  2  oclock  P  m  one  Gun  Fired  a  Grait 
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uomber  of  Friench  people  Came  to  see  the  Boat  Ac  this  place  18 
an  olti  French  village  *fe  Roman  Catholick  Some  auienicaa  settled 
iu  the  Countrey  aiouud  Thursday  may  17th  1804  a  fair  day 
but  UaiDcy  Night  Friday  muy  18lh  1804  we  Lay  at  St  Charles 
.Saturday  may  llHh  1^04  ii  Raincy  day  Copt  L-ewis  Joined 
us  Sunday  may  iOth  1804  nothing  worth  Relating  to  day 
Monday  '2\ih  1804  Left  St  Charles  at  4  oclk.  P  m  Sliow- 
ercy  encamped  on  the  N  Side  of  the  River  Tusday  may  22d 
18U4  Set  out  after  a  verry  hard  Rain  and  passed  Honuon  Creek 
on  the  South  Side  of  the  River  came  !.'»  miles  encamped  on  the 
N  Side  of  the  River  at  Cliftes  Some  Indianes  Came  to  see  um 
weusday  may  the  23d  1804  we  Set  out  at  b  oclock  A  m  plesent 
day  passed  the  wife  of  Osoge  River  three  miles  and  half  we 
pascd  the  tavern  or  (Vve  a  noted  place  on  the  South  Side  of  the 
River  120  Long  20  feet  in  Debth  40  feet  porpcndickler  on  the 
South  Side  of  the  River  high  Cliftes  one  mile  to  a  Creek  Called 
tavern  Creek  and  encamped  on  the  South  Side  of  the  River  our 
amies  and  arauuition  Inspected  Thursday  may  :?4th  I8U4  nothin 
Remarkble  Nothing  acord  this  day  encami>ed  on  South  Side 
Friday  may  2rjtU  1HU4  Set  out  and  Cauie  4  miles  passed  a 
Creek  Called  Wood  River  on  the  South  Side  the  Land  is  good  & 
haudsau]  the  Soil  Rich  &  high  Banks  eucamped  at  a  French 
village  Called  St  Johns  this  is  the  Last  Setelment  of  whiles  on 
this  River 

Saturday  may  26lh  I-H04  we  Set  out  at  7  oclock  A  m  2  of  our 
men  was  sent  with  the  Horses  by  Land  to  meat  us  that  night 
hard  thunder  and  Rain  tliis  morning  passed  a  creek  Called  Otter 
Creek  encamped  on  the  N  Side 

Suaday  may  27  lb  181)4  paaed  ash  Creek  on  the  South  Side 
high  CItftB  on  S  Side  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gabganadc 
River  at  5  ock  P.  m  on  the  South  Side  encamped  on  an  Island 
oppeset  the  moutti  of  the  River  which  is  u  handsoui  Situation 
high  biles  on  the  Loft  Side  the  Bottom  is  of  Good  <|uallity  &c 
urmes  and  ammunition  Inspected. 

monday  may  28th  1804  rain  Last  night  Severall  men  went  out 
hnnting  &c  one  of  them  Killed  a  Dcei  Tuesday  may  29th  1804 
Rain  Last  night  Set  out  at  S  ock  P  m  C'anie  3  miles  passed  Deer 
Creek  on  the  S.  Side  encamped  all  Nisrht  Jest  above  on  the  South 
Side  on  man  Lost  hunting  French  men  Left  for  him 
Wedsday  ^^I'tb  1^04  St^t  out  7  ock  after  a  verry  hanl  Rain  and 
thunder  it  Ruined  During  the  Gratest  part  of  the  day  with  hail 
passed  one  Creek  on  the  South  Side  called  Rush  Creek  the  Land 
is  Low  Bottom  but  Rich  Soil  3  miles  to  River  on  the  N  Side 
called  Littel  muddy  River  the  Land  is  some  what  Like  the  Loer 
it  comes  in  opset  an  Isid  2  miles  to  River  on  the  South  Side 
Cidlud  painter  River  it  Comes  in  opset  to  lad  in  the  midel  of  the 
missonra  encamped  South  side  at  the  month 
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tbursday  may  31th  1804  oue  peroguo  Loadetl  with  Bare  Skins 
ami  Bonvor  and  Deer  Skins  from  iho  ortogo  village  one  oaoge 
woman  with  them  onr  haulers  went  out  and  Kild  one  Deer  we 
Lay  By  all  this  day  on  apoiint  of  the  Wind  the  Land  is  Good 
htit  Broken  it  Rained  and  Cleard  up  nothing  worth  Helating  to 
day 

Friday  .Tnne  It  1H04  Set  out  came  oue  mile  past  one  River  on 
the  N  Side  called  Big  tnudy  River  comes  in  opset  the  Louer  pint 
of  willow  Island  thf  Land  is  of  good  qnallity  as  aney  I  ever 
BHw  but  Low  two  miles  to  Beaver  Creek  on  the  south  side  High 
Hill  on  thu  Ixfer  Side  it  is  about  'iO  yardes  in  weth  at  the  mouth 
ihc  diiy  Clear  wind  fiom  the  west  water  stixtng  Came  1*2  milea 
past  several  Islds  encamped  at  4  oclk  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grand 
osoge  River  Saterday  June  2d  IH'H  Lay  By  all  this  day  for 
observations  4  men  wont  out  huntiticr  Killed  4  Deer  the  day  was 
Clear  wind  from  the  South  Lhe  L:Lnd  is  of  a  good  qualUty  High 
hilea  on  the  S.  Side  a  good  Lick  ou  the  South  S.  Side  it  is  about 
one  mile  aud  half  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gran  osoge  Dow  the 
River  a  Butifull  pint  Betwen  the  two  Rivers  hilts  in  the  pints 
in  about  a  mile  Betwen  the  two  the  Second  Bank  is  high  at 
.the  mouth  of  this  River  at  the  pint  a  Hiittfiill  Isd  Je^t  Below  the 
pint  it  Lays  in  the  midel  of  the  Rivers  our  hunters  Return  bow 
had  Ben  with  our  horses  8  day  and  Say  the  country  is  as  good 
ns  nney  they  ever  saw  armes  inspected  all  in  good  order 
the  misftorea  is  Hlb  Yardea  wide  osuge  River  397  yardes  wide 
we  fell  a  nomber  of  trees  at  the  pint  for  the  porpas  of  oberser- 
vations. 

Sunday  June  :4d  1H04  Set  ont  at  4  oclock  P  m  the  for  part  of  the 
day  Clear  the  Latter  part  Clouday  with  thunder  and  Rain  wind 
from  Est  Capt  Lewis  and  (i.  Drureay  went  bunting  Kild  one 
Deer  &  Grown  hog  4  miles  to  River  narrow  on  the  South  Side 
it  is  about  30  yardes  wide  and  High  Cliftes  on  the  Loer  Side 
of  it  8  hnndered  yardes  up  the  River  Cliftes  eucamped  at  the 
mouth  on  the  South  Side  oner  hunters  Kild  one  Deer  nionday 
June  4tb  Set  out  Clear  morniug  2  miles  By  ouer  Stersraan 
Let  the  Boat  Run  under  a  lim  and  Broke  our  mast  olT  S  miles 
past  a  Creek  on  the  South  Side  Called  mast  creek  a  ButifuJI  a 
peas  of  Land  as  ever  I  saw  walnut  shoger  tree  asli  and  mulber 
trees  Level  land  on  both  sideb  this  Creek  is  C'lcar  waiter  about 
3(j  yardes  wide  oue  mile  past  a  River  ou  the  N  Side  Called  Sidder 
River  the  Land  is  Level  and  good  4  miles  past  Creek  Called  Zon 
Cer  [Joucaire]  on  the  S  Side  at  the  Loer  pint  of  Isd  on  the  same 
;j  miles  to  a  pint  on  the  N  Sd  Called  Batue  De  charra  prarie  on 
the  S  Side  high  Cliftes  on  the  South  Side  Strong  water  came  10 
miles  oner  hunters  Kild  H  Deer  cncamt  on  the  South  Side  under 
the  Cliftes  Tusday  June  Mli  fair  day  pased  Lead  Creek  on  South 
Side  of  the  River  Litttt!  (Jijod  woman  f'reek  on  the  N  Side  Came 
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9  miles  past  the  Creek  of  the  Big  Hock  15  yads  wide  at  a  U 
oclock  we  met  2  French  in  *2  Caooes  lafihed  together  Loaded 
with  peltry  i!tc  they  Came  from  80  I^eggee  up  the  Kcneier  River 
wharc  they  wintered  water  Strong  past  Sevorali  Isd  Came  In 
miles  encamped  on  the  N  Side  at  the  upcr  pint  of  Isd.  the  Land 
is  Good  well  timberd  well  waterd  oucr  hunters  Kild  one  Deer 
wensday  June  6th  \>iO\  Set  out  *>  oclock  after  ouer  mast 
mended  4  milos  past  a  Creek  on  the  N  Side  Called  Rock  Creek 
on  the  Loer  Side  Blow  Cliftes  :i  miles  past  SaUio  Creek  on  the 
South  Side  Cliftes  ou  the  Loer  Side  Water  good  the  fore  part  of 
the  (lay  the  Latter  part  Strong  cjime  IS  miles  ouer  hunters  Kild, 
one  Deer  cncampet  on  the  N  Side 

Thnrnday  7th  June  1801  Set  out  o  oclock  Came  2  miles  past 
Som  pringe  Comes  out  of  Cliftes  2  miles  past  a  Creerk  ou  the  N 
Side  Called  the  River  of  the  Big  DeviJ 

one  mile  past  a  rock  on  the  N  Side  whare  the  pictures  of  the 
Devil  and  other  things  we  Kild  '<^  Kattel  Snakes  at  that  Rock  o 
miles  to  Cieek  ou  the  N  Side  Called  Good  woman  Creek  Strong 
water  past  Heverall  led.  George  llruer  Kild  oue  Bar  encampet 
at  the  mouth  the  Land  is  Good  well  timberd  &c  Friday  June 
Hth  Set  out  erley  this  morning  the  day  Clear  wind  from  the  west 
Came  5  miles  past  2  Canoes  Lasht  to  Gather  Landed  with  liever 
Skins  otter  Skius  from  the  Littel  River  men  Ihiiy  ar  30  day 
Coming  from  that  place  o  miles  past  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
River  mine  it  is  about  lOt)  and  5(»  yardes  wide  a  bulifull 
River  on  the  South  Side  the  Laud  is  Good  first  Kate  Land  well 
timberd  this  River  is  navagbl  for  Som  hundred  miles  aperintly 
water  Strong  past  Several  isd.  Came  10  miles  our  hunters  Kild 
5  Deer  encamped  ou  the  Loer  pint  of  an  Island  on  the  South 
Side  of  the  River 

Saturday  June  9th  1^04  Set  out  after  a  verry  hard  Rain  Lost 
night  the  morning  Clear  wind  from  the  Yai  Came  r»  miles  past 
the  Praria  of  arrows  on  the  South  Side  half  m.  past  the  mouttt 
of  arrow  Creek  this  Creek  is  JH  yads  wide  on  the  Soutli  Side  this 
is  a  butifull  Contry  of  Land  the  River  at  this  place  is  30U  yads 
wide  the  current  Stroug  3  mis  past  Black  Bird  Creek  ou  the  N 
Side  high  Hills  au  the  Loer  Side  the  Latter  part  of  the  day 
Couday  with  Rain  maid  10  miles  eucampt  on  an  Isd  in  the  inidel 
of  the  River 

Sunday  June  lUth  IMUl  we  imbarked  at  the  yoiisel  ouer  and 
proBcded  on  our  Jorney  5  miles  past  a  Creek  Called  Deer  Lick 
Creek  on  the  N  Side  lU  yads  wide  the  Land  High 

Delayed  1^  ouers  three  nils  past  the  two  Chailitons  on  the  N 
Side  those  Rivers  month  near  togeathe  the  tirst  70  yads  wide  the 
Next  H>t>  yads  wide  and  uavagable  for  Some  Distance  iu  the  Cun- 
try  halted  and  Capt  Lewis  Killed  a  Buck  the  Current  is  Strong  n 
bout  this  place  Came  12  miles  past  Severall  Isd.  ouer  hunters 
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Killed  'A  Deer  incamped  on  the  South  Side  nt  a  priarn  this  priara 
is  nigh  and  well  waterd  &c  ouer  huuteiH  Kilded  nolLiug 
raonduy  June  1  Ith  1804  Day  Clear  wind  from  the  N.  West  Lay 
By  all  all  Day  on  account  of  the  wind  tlie  letter  pint  of  tht*  Jay 
Clotulay  outr  liuuters  Kiled  2  Bar  &  2  Deer  Tuesday  .lunc  12 
1804  we  !Set  out  at  the  I'sial  ouer  llie  day  Clear  wind  from  tlic 
^  west  Cnme  4  inileb  past  a  Creek  on  the  8.  Side  Called  Plumb 
Cieek  a  boat  20  yads  wide  the  timber  in  this  Bottoms  is  Cotten 
wood  'I  miles  when  we  met  5  Cuunoes  from  the  Soux  nations 
Loaded  with  peltry  and  Greece  thay  have  been  \^  moiinthes  up 
the  mibBOrea  River  Delaj'ed  \  day  with  the  French  Bought  Some 
tallow  of  them  ouer  hunters  Did  not  Kcturu  Lust  night  one 
French  man  hiard  to  go  with  us  up  the  uiissorea  who  can  Speak 
the  Difernt  enraniped  on  the  N  Side  the  Land  Good  Bottom 
wensday  June  IHth  1 804  Set  out  at  *>  oclock  and  Come  IJ 
miles  past  a  Creek  on  the  N.  Side  Calleded  River  missoreu  Just 
above  the  Creek  a  Large  Priiria  of  Goo<l  Land  on  the  N.  Side 
nt  this  Praria  antunt  [ancient]  Missourue  ludianes  had  a  village 
at  thin  place  iJOO  of  them  ware  Killed  by  the  Saukus  in  former 
times  a  fair  day  past  the  Grand  River  on  the  N.  Side  the  Land 
is  Level  on  Both  Sides  a  handsom  Prarie  on  the  Loer  Side  of  it 
water  Strong  past  Several  Isd.  Came  10  miles  the  Grand  River 
is  about  200  and  50  yads  wide  and  Botes  Can  Go  for  Som 
Inmdreds  of  miles  up  it  ouer  hunters  Killed  yesterday  iiud  to  day 

1  Bar  2  Deer  encamptcd  at  the  nioulh  of  the  Grand  River  on 
the  N.  Side  of  the  River 

Thursday  June  14th  1804  we  Set  out  at  the  usuel  oner  and 
|)io»edcd  ou  our  Jorney  day  Clear  vater  Strong  Came  .'3  miles 
met  2  Conoes  with  3  French  men  and  one  Negro  from  the 
PoDcye   Nation    they   have    ben    up  ;i  years   with  the  Indiancs 

2  of  them  is  half  pread  of  the  poucas  past  a  Creek  on  the  N. 
Side  Called  thi?  Snake  Creek  it  is  about  25  yads  wi(]e  a  noted 
place  whare  Indiunes  of  DitTevnt  nations  Cross  to  Go  to  ware 
ihcy  Say  that  Ihar  is  hundreds  of  Snakes  at  this  place  ouer 
hnntrvs  killed  one  Deer  encamped  on  the  N  Side  of  the  River 
the  Land  is  good  about  hear  the  Chief  of  the  timber  is  Cotten 
wood.  Friday  June  loth  we  Set  out  at  o  oclock  after  much 
Keteaged  of  yesterdays  worke  pased  a  Creek  on  the  South  Side 
Called  Indian  Creek  it  is  about  L'>  yards  wide  Good  Level  Land 
ouer  hunters  Killed  4  Bars  and  M  Deer  Strong  water  encampl  on 
the  N  Side  0|tset  to  antent  old  vi!lag  of  Missures  Judianes  hut 
the  Saukus  beug  two  trobelsom  for  litem  was  forst  to  move  and 
take  protections  under  the  Gran  ossags  as  they  war  Redused 
Small  handsom  a  prarie  as  over  eney  man  saw  the  river  is  3 
miles  wide  hear 

Saterday  June  16th  we  Set  out  at  JS  oclock  day  Clouday  with 
rain  oothing  Remarkeble  to  Day  water  verry   Srong  past  one 
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place  whare  tlie  water  Holes  over  the  Snnd  with  grait  fall  and 
verry  Dangeris  for  Boats  to  pass  past  Severall  Iskl  raaiil  10 
mik's  oiitT  IiuiiIlts  Did  not  Return  Last  night  encamped  on  tho 
N.  Side  of  the  River  the  Land  is  Good  hear  and  well  tiniberd 
Sunday  June  I7tb  wc  RcDiied  our  Jourwey  much  fetegeud  of 
yeaterdays  work  Came  one  mil  encamped  for  the  purpos  of 
maken  ores  for  outr  Boat  and  make  a  rope  for  the  puri>os  of 
towcn  on  the  North  Sidi'  of  the  River  ouer  hunters  Returned 
and  Killed  on  Bar  one  Deer  and  found  a  Stray  Horse  who  had 
Been  Lost  for  sometimr  nothing  Reniarkehlc  to  day  Montiny 
June  I><Ui  CloU{l:xy  witli  Rain  and  thunder  and  wind  from  the 
Est  the  Laud  at.  this  Bottom  is  Good  Land  the  timber  is  Cotten 
wood  ouer  hunters  Killed  one  liar  5  Deer  notliintj  worth  Relating 
Tusday  June  VM\\  Set  out  at  8  oclock  day  Cloud  ay  wind  from 
the  Est  Sailc<l  past  a  Creek  on  the  vSonth  Side  Calledt-d  tabor 
Creek  it  is  afiont  4i>  yards  wide  and  Clear  water  bcLow  High 
Hilla  (iood  Liunl  vvpH  tiinherd  past  Several  Isds  Strong  water 
Carnu  13  miles  enc;uupod  on  the  South  Side  of  the  River  oner 
hunters  Did  uul  RcLurn  l^ast  night 

Wcusday  June  2(ltli  (M<t4  Set  out  Clouday  day  Rain,  Strong 
water  past  Stivcriil  Isds  Came  12  mites  ouer  Hunters  Did  not 
Return  Last  night  encamped  on  an  Isd  in  the  middel  of  the 
River 

Thursday  June  '2\t\\  Set  out  at  7  oolock  Clear  day  past  2  Creeks 
on  the  South  Side  Called  Deulau  [Dieu  I'enu]  Creeks  thay  com  in 
opset  the  m'tddel  of  Isd  the  water  at  this  Isd  is  verry  Stroui^  the 
Land  is  Good  and  wt-ll  tiuiberd  on  the  South  Side  the  Land  is 
high  that  on  the  N.  is  Low  Land  the  timber  is  Cotton  wood 
water  Strong  past  Several  Tsds  Came  y  miles  ouer  hunters  killed 
one  Deer  encamped  on  the  South  Side  at  the  opper  pint  of  Isd. 
the  Land  is  Low  that  on  the  N.  is  Ili^h  Fiand.  Friday  June  2:?d 
Set  out  at  7  oclock  after  a  verry  hanl  Storm  thuuder  and  Rain 
wind  from  the  West,  procieded  ou  under  a  gentle  Breeze  from 
the  N  W  passd  a  Creek  on  the  South  Sirle  Calteded  the  Liltel 
Fire  Creek  it  Comes  in  opset  the  middel  of  a  Small  Isd  on  the 
S'luth  Side  Strong  water  Came  tl  railes  encamped  on  the  Soothe 
Side  at  a  Prarie  %\\\^  Prurio  is  Called  Fire  on  the  N.  Side  Comes 
in  a  Cieek  Calleiled  the  Big  Fire  Creek  the  Creek  is  about  oO 
yards  wide  and  High  Laud 

Saturday  June  TM\  a  Stuali  Breae  from  the  N.  w  Set  out  nt 
5  oeloek  Couday  Came  'A  miles  Landed  on  acouut  of  the  wind 
from  tlu'  N.  W  arniea  and  umuuiliou  euspcted  all  in  Good  order 
Capt  Clark  wen!  hunting  OiH  not  Return  Last  night  we  Contin- 
ued on  this  Island  all  Day  &  night  but  Returnd  crtey  in  the 
morning  Killed  nne  Deer  ouer  Hunter  Killed  one  Bear  4  Deer 
they  encamped  on  an  Isd  on  the  N  Side 
Sunday  June  24th   1H04  Set  out  at  5  oclook  A.  m.  wind  from 
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the  N.  E.  Sailed  Day — Clear  paesed  a  Creek  on  the  South  Side 
Called  Hay  Creek  it  is  about  40  yards  wide  Clear  water  Land 
Higb  and  Good  well  timberd  Delayed  2  ouei-s  to  Dry  soui  meat 
C'apt.  l^wia  &  my  self  went  Hunting  Kild  one  Deer  &  a  Turkey 
passed  a  Creek  on  the  North  Side  Called  Cbarritou  Creek  it  is 
iiltout  30  yards  wide  passed  a  Creek  on  the  Same  Side  Called 
the  Creek  of  the  UaU  Rock  it  is  tiot  far  below  the  other  it  is 
about  15  yards  wide  the  Land  is  High  and  well  timberd  oner 
Hunuuters  Killed  8  Deer  water  Good  made  13  mites  encamped 
OD  the  South  Side  the  Land  is  Good  lirst  Rate  Laml  on  this  pt. 
of  the  River  we  observe  feeding  on  the  Banks  &  the  adjasent 
Praries  imince  Hurds  of  Deer,  Bear  is  also  plenty  iu  the  bot- 
toms. 

Monday  June  25lh  we  Set  out  at  H  oelock  after  the  Fogue  was 
(ion  pass  a  Coal  Mine  on  the  South  Side  above  a  Sninll  Island,  a 
Small  Creek  below  which  takes  its  name  from  the  bunk  of  Coal, 
and  large  Creek  at  about  one  mile  higher  up  the  Kiver  on  the  Same 
Side  Culled  (iin  biitteiir  La  hcime  [La  Charboniere]  River) 
passed  Several  small  Islands  oti  the  South  side,  sotne  hard 
water,  &  camped  on  a  smaH  Island  near  the  North  Side  Capt 
Lewis  killed  a  Rabit,  R.  Fields  a  Deer  this  eving  our  Hanking 
party  did  not  joiu  us  this'evcning  (my  hand  is  painfull) 
Tuesday  June  26th  we  set  out«arly  proceeded  on  passed  a  Island 
on  the  the  South  Side,  back  of  this  Island  a  large  Creek  coma 
in  calld  Bine  Water  Creek  (Rivei  Le  Bleue)  Tho  Hills  or  High 
lands  on  the  River  which  we  pahse<l  last  evening  &  this  morning 
on  S,  S.  is  higher  than  iisial  from  MM)  to  \Hi)  feet  encampt  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River  in  the  pint  it  comes  iu  on  the 
South  Side 

Wensday  .luue  27th  Lay  By  all  this  day  oner  Hunters  Killed  b 
Deer  Thursday  June  2''^th  Lay  By  all  thai  Day  the  Kansas 
River  is  200  30j  Yards  wi<le  at  the  month  the  Land  is  Good  on 
Booth  Sides  of  thes  Rivers  and  well  timberd  well  wateril  Friday 
June  21)  Set  out  at  Half  pnst  4  uclock  P.  m.  from  the  Kansas 
River  proseedcd  on  passed  a  run  on  the  South  Side  a«  Ihe  mouth 
of  Kansas  River  armes  and  amunitiou  enspected  all  in  Good 
order  encampt  on  the  N.  Side  Late  in  the  evning  SHturduy  June 
30th  1804  Set  out  verry  early  this  morning  Saw  a  wolf  on  the 
Sind  Bare  passed  the  Littel  River  |ilntte  on  the  N.  Side  it  is 
about  100  yards  wide  Clear  water  High  Laud  ou  the  Loer  Side 
of  it  on  this  River  il  is  Sayed  that  thurc  in  h  noinbev  of  falls  on 
it  fitting  for  mills  the  land  is  RuUing  eanipt  on  the  South  Side 
the  Land  is  Low  that  on  the  N  is  the  same. 
Sunday  July  Ith  1HU4  Set  out  Clear  day  passed  Small  Creek  on  the 
South  Side  Called  Biscuit  C.  High  Land — passed  a  Creek  on  the 
S.  Side  Called  Frog  Tree  Creek  a  Poud  ou  the  N  S.  Called  the 
Sanie  name  Good  water  made  12j  miles  campt  on  an  Isd  near 
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the  Soiitti  Side  ouer  FiaoWen  paity  Did  not  Joia  us  Last  evniag. 
Monday  July  2d  Set  out  vorry  early  tliis  moruiog  passed  on  the 
Left  of  tlu'  Isd  paiqiie  &c  High  butifule  Situation  on  the  South 
Side  Uie  Land  indifferent  Lands  a  Creek  Coini's  in  on  Ihc  N 
Side  called  pMiUqres  L'lvtk  passed  a  creek  on  the  N.  Side 
called  Turkey  Creek  HijiU  Laudes  cauie  1"  uiiles  c»m[)t  on 
the  N  Side  on  the  Soiilli  Side  was  a  old  French  foit  who 
had  setled  hear  lo  protect  the  Trade  of  tiiis  nation  in  the 
valley  the  Kauaas  Had  u  village  between  tow  pints  of  Hi}/h 
Praria  Land  a  Handaom  Situatiott  for  a  towu  Tuesday  Jidy  3d 
Set  out  vLMiy  erley  this  uiorniug  uuder  a  Jeulel  lireas  from  the 
Sotith  found  a  Strny  Horse  on  the  South  Side  how  Had  Beu 
\jfHil  for  Soto  time  water  verry  Strong  So  Hard  that  we  Could 
Hardley  Stem  it  Came  10  miles  Carapt  on  the  South  Side  the 
L:iful  is  verry  niirey 

Wensday  July  4lh  IHOJ  Set  out  verry  eriey  this  morning  pRBScd 
the  mouth  of  a  Keyeu  Ifadiug  from  a  lake  on  the  N.  Side  this 
Lake  is  Large  and  was  uriee  the  Bead  of  the  Kiver  it  reaches 
Parrelel  for  Several  miles  Came  lo  on  the  South  Side  to  Dine 
rest  u  Short  time  a  Suake  Hit  Jo.  Fieldes  on  the  Side  of  the 
foot  which  Swelcd  much  apply  Barks  to  Coor  passed  a  Creek 
oo  the  South  Side  a  bout  15  yards  wide  Coming  out  of  an 
extensive  Priirie  as  the  Creek  him  no  name  and  this  Day  is  the 
4th  of  July  we  name  this  Independance  Creek  above  this  Creek 
the  wood  Land  is  about  200  yards  Hack  of  these  wood  is  ao 
extensive  Praria  open  and  High  wldgh  may  be  Seen  Six  or 
Seven  below  saw  Grat  muubcr  of  Goslins  to  day  nearley  Grown 
(he  Last  mention<'d  prairie  I  Call  .(o.  Fieldes  Snake  pruric 
Cttpt.  Lewit*  walked  on  Shore  we  camped  at  one  of  the  Hutifidcs 
Praries  I  ever  Saw  open  and  butifulley  Divided  with  Hills 
and  vulUes  all  juesentiug  themselves  Thursday  July  ;ith 
1804  Set  oiiL  errley  this  morning  Swum  ouer  Stray  Horse 
a  Cross  tlie  River  to  Join  our  other  Horses  pressed  on  for  two 
utiU'S  uuder  the  Hank  of  the  ol*)  Kansas  village  formatey  Studd 
in  1724  the  course  of  the  Indians  moving  from  this  place  I 
cant  Larn  but  nntreley  Concluded  that  war  has  reduced  Ibair 
nation  and  Compelled  them  to  Retir  further  in  lo  the  I'lainoa 
with  a  view  of  [)efeudiiig  themselves  and  to  operscrve  their 
enemey  and  to  Defendu  Ihenj  Selves  on  Horse  Rack  eueampt  on 
the  South  Side  Frid:iy  July  f>th  1804  Set  out  prossed  under  a 
Jeulell  Krees  from  the  South  west  the  water  was  So  troug  that 
we  could  Hardley  Stcem  it  Cauie  12  miles  cncampt  at  the  mouth 
of  11  Creek  ou  the  South  Side  of  the  River  Called  Whipporwill 
Creek  it  is  Lj  yards  wide 

Saturday  July  7th  Set  out  errley  prosed  a  long  passed  some 
Strong  water  ou  the  South  Side,  which  Compelled  us  to  to  Draw 
up  by  the  Cord  Clear  moroiDg  verry  warm  Strong  water  Came 
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10  miles  Camt  on  the  N.  Side  Sunday  July  8tb  Set  out  at  Sun 
Rifie  Rain  Last  oight  with  wind  from  the  E.  pa88e<1  sotne  Good 
Land  to  day  and  F^igh  pnBsed  a  I'leek  on  tbo  N.  Side  it  cam  in 


Back  of  leland  it 


Creek 


lana  ii  is  a  Bout  70  Yards  wide  Called  Nadawa  l  r( 
the  Laud  is  Good  and  well  timbcrd  Cunit  uu  the  N.  Side  Mon- 
day July  9th  1«04  Set  out  orley  this  morning  prosed  on  passotl 
a  Small  Creek  on  the  South  Side  Called  mouter  Creek  High 
Land  Kain  to  day  Sailed  the  Gratist  part  of  the  day  passed  a 
prarie  on  the  South  Side  whare  Several  French  famileys  hwl 
Setled  and  made  Corn  Some  Years  ago  Stayed  two  years  the 
lodiaDS  Came  Freokentley  to  See  them  and  was  verry  frendley 
paBsed  a  Creek  on  the  South  Side  Called  wolf  Creek  it  is  about 
60  yards  wide  the  Land  is  Good  water  Strong  made  10  miles 
cncamt  on  the  South  Side  Saw  h  lire  on  the  N.  Side  tbougt  it 
was  oucr  rtanken  parley  Sent  oner  perogue  over  for  them  and 
when  they  got  over  Saw  no  fire  seposed  it  to  he  Indiana  fired 
oucr  Cannon  for  ouer  men  Tnesday  .luly  10th  Set  out  when 
we  Could  See  about  us  when  we  Came  to  the  place  it  was  ouer 
men  which  had  Left  us  two  days  ago  much  fetched  had  Lay 
down  and  fell  nnleap  passed  a  Small  Creek  ou  the  South  Side 
Called  pope  Creek  it  Comes  through  Bottom  Land  it  la  Called 
after  a  man  who  by  drawning  his  Gun  out  of  the  Boat  Shot  him 
Self  pa&aed  Som  Strong  water  Campt  on  the  North  Side  the 
Laud  is  good  Wcndesday  July  1 1th,  1804.  Set  out  errley  this 
morning  prosed  on  passed  a  Creek  on  the  N.  Side  Called  Turcio 
Creek  it  Comes  in  Back  of  a  Isd  on  the  N.  Side  Came  to  about 
12  oclock  P.  m  for  the  porpos  of  resting  on  or  two  days  the  men 
is  all  Sick  encanit  on  an  Isd  on  the  Southe  Side  Hoos  in  Creek 
Called  Gninma  mohug  Creek  it  is  about  1 00  yards  wide  the 
Laud  is  good  and  well  timberd  High  and  well  Wuterd  this  Creek 
Runs  up  and  Heds  near  the  River  platt — Thursday  July  12  Som 
Huutere  out  on  tlte  No.  Side  those  on  the  South  Side  not  Return 
Last  night  ouer  object  in  Delaying  hear  is  to  tak  Some  observa- 
tions aud  rest  the  men  who  arc  much  fategeued,  armes  and 
amuuition  enspected  all  in  Gooi^l  order — Friday  July  iSth  Set 
out  crley  in  thf  morning  prosed  on  our  Jorncy  passed  a  Creek  on 
the  N.  Side  Called  the  BigTarkue  River  it  is  about  40  yads  wide 
and  verry  mircy  for  Horses  to  Cross  the  Land  is  Low  a  verry 
hard  Storm  Last  night  from  the  N.  K  which  Lasted  for  about 
one  ouer  proseded  with  a  Small  Souer  of  Raiu  wind  fare  Sailed 
all  day  Came  :^0^  miles  Camt  on  a  Sand  Bare  in  the  midel  of  the 
River  a  Small  Shouer  of  Raiu  Saturday  July  14th  1^01  Set  out 
at  day  Lite  Came  one  mile  and  \  Came  a  Dredfulle  hard  Storme 
from  the  South  which  Lasted  for  about  one  ouer  and  lialf  which 
Cosed  us  to  Jump  out  aud  hold  hir  She  Shipt  about  2  Barrels  of 
water  Came  one  mile  the  wind  fare  Sailed  passed  a  Creek  on  the 
N.  Side  Called  Nee^hba  Creek  it  is  about  40  yards  wide  the 
Laud  is  Low  Cncamt  on  the  Southe  Side 
17 
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Sunday  July  loth  1804  Set  out  at  Six  oclook  A.  m  (lased  a 
Creek  on  the  South  Side  Called  Plumb  Run  water  verry  Strong 
paB8e(l  a  Creek  on  the  South  Side  Called  Nemahaw  Creek  it  is 
about  30  yards  wide  the  Liand  is  High  and  Good  encamt  on  the 
South  Side. 

Mondfty  July  16th  we  Set  out  verry  early  and  ]^robsed  on  the 
Side  of  a  Prarie  the  wind  from  the  Soulb  Sailed  ouer  Boat  Run 
on  a  Sawyer  Sailed  all  day  made  20  miles  passed  Sevrall  Isd 
Camt  OD  the  North  Side 

Tuesday  July  ITth  l«l)4  Liiy  by  all  Lhia  day  for  to  kill  Som  fresh 
meat  Capt.  Lewis  &  Go.  Dinger  went  out  Hunting  Drugher 
Killed  I)  Deer  the  Laud  is  pratie  Laud  the  Blufs  puts  iu  about  2 
miles  from  the  River  and  all  Prarie  Land  betweu  which  Runs  up 
and  Down  for  Som  distance  from  20  to  30  miles  Wendesday 
July  iKtli  180-1  we  Set  out  ut  Sun  Rise  the  day  Clear  wind  fair 
S:iik'd  tlie  Side  of  the  Prarie  Hear  we  toed  for  about  o  or  G  mile* 
the  Elke  Sine  is  verry  plenty  Deer  is  not  as  plenty  as  it  was  beloi 
passed  Som  High  Clifts  on  the  South  Side  Which  base  the' 
apperence  of  Iron  ore  the  Clay  is  Red  passed  a  verry  Stronj; 
pace  of  Water.  Saw  a  Dog  on  the  Hunk  Which  we  sepose  to  be 
Indians  had  ben  Lost  tliis  is  the  first  Sine  of  Indians  we  have 
Saw  Caraptd  on  the  South  Side  the  Land  is  Low  that  on  the  N. 
Side  is  prarie  Land 

Thiirsilay  July  PJtli  we  Set  out  errly  this  morning  prosed  on 
passed  a  Run  uu  the  South  Side  Has  no  name  we  Called  Cherry 
Run  the  Laud  is  High  CUftes  and  pore  whare  a  Grate  nomber  of 
thos  Chiiries  thay  Gro  on  Low  Flushes  about  as  High  as  a  mans 
bed  Came  '.'  miles  [laat  Several  Isd.  water  Strong  Campt  on  the 
South  Side  on  a  Small  willow  Isd.  near  the  South  Side  the  Land 
oti  the  N.  in  Lovv,  Laud  that  on  tbe  South  is  High  prarie  Laud 
Friday  July  :iOLh  Set  out  at  6  ocloek  proseded  on  passed  he 
mouth  of  a  Creek  ou  the  South  Side  Called  Crys  Creek  it  is 
about  36  yards  wide  it  Conies  iu  above  Clifts  oppset  a  willow 
Isd.  at  this  Clift  thare  is  a  line  Spring  on  the  top  of  this  Hill  is 
oppen  praiie  passed  a  Creek  ou  the  N.  Side  Called  Piggen  Creek 
the  Land  is  Imw  that  on  the  South  is  High  piaric  Land  passed 
Several  Bad  Sand  Bares  Campt  on  the  South  Side  under  a  Large 
HIU 

Saturday  July  2Uh  1804  Set  out  at  4  ocloek  a  m  prossed  on 
ouer  Jouney  Raiu  this  morning  wind  fair  Sailed  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  (Irnit  River  Plate  on  the  South  Side  it  is  much 
more  Kappided  than  the  aiissoreu  it  is  about  from  one  mile  to  3 
miles  wide  thu  Sand  Roles  out  and  formes  Large  Sand  Bares 
in  the  middel  of  the  nussorea  up  the  Plate  about  one  mile  the 
HiUa  of  Prarie  Laud  a  bout  2  days  aud  half  up  the  Plate  2 
nations  of  Indians  Lives  vie  The  Souttoes  the  Ponney  this  River 
ia  Dot  navigable  for  Boats  to  Go  up  it  passed  a  Creek  Called 
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tbe  on  the  South  Side  it  is  about  'Z^  yurds  iride  it  Comes 

out  of  R  liUrge  Prarie  Campt  on  tlie  South  Side 
Sunday  July  22d  Set  out  verry  eriey  this  morning  proesed  on  iu 
Bopes  to  tlnd  Some  Wood  Land  near  ihc  mouth  of  this  tiret 
mentioned  River  but  Could  not  we  prossed  ou  about  lU  miles  at 
Lenth  found  Som  on  Both  Sides  of  the  River  eucampt  on  the 
North  Side  monday  July  23d  1>'04  we  Kay  By  for  the  porpos 
of  Resting  and  take  Som  observntionb  nt  this  place  and  to  Send 
for  Som  Indiaus  Sent  George  Drougher  and  ouer  Bowsman  wo 
ifi  aquainted  with  the  ualionB  uothiug  worth  Relatiug  to  day 
tuesday  July  24th  we  mud  Karg  and  T>ong  fage  StafT  and  Uisted 
it  up  Histed  oner  Collnra  in  the  raoruiug  for  the  Receptions  of 
Indiana  who  we  expeeted  Hear  when  the  Kain  and  Wind  Came 
So  thai  WL'  wa^L*  furst  to  take  it  down  Sent  Some  of  ouer  men 
out  to  Htmt  Some  ore  limber  for  to  make  Some  oren  as  the  tim- 
ber of  that  C-oind  iB  verry  (^'arse  up  the  River  Continued  Showery 
all  day  Wendeitday  July  2~>th  Continued  Hear  :is  the  Capla  is 
not  Don  there  Riling  ouer  men  Returned  whome  we  had  Sent  to 
the  town  and  found  noa  of  them  at  Home  but  Seen  Some  fresh 
Sine  of  them. 

Ttmrsday  July  2*ith  ouer  men  fineshed  the  oures  nothing  worth 
Relating  except  the  wind  was  verry  villant  from  the  South  Est. 
Friday  July  27th  Swam  ouer  Horses  over  on  to  the  South  Side 
ou  Hcount  of  the  travilen  is  beter  Set  out  aL  12  oclock  P.  m 
prossed  on  under  a  JLMilell  Brees  from  the  South  Kate  Sailed 
made  10  miles  eucarat  ou  the  South  Side  at  Prioit' 
Sutturday  July  28tli  Set  out  verry  erIey  tliis  morning  prosscd  on 
passed  a  Creek  on  the  North  Side  Called  Beaver  Creek  is  about 
20  yards  Wide  the  Laud  is  Low  that  on  the  South  is  Prarie 
Land  Rain  the  fore  part  of  the  day  the  Latter  part  Clear  with 
wind  from  the  North  Kst-  made  10  mites  Campt  on  the  N. 
Side  the  I>aud  is  Low  that  on  the  SfHitli  is  High  prarie  Land 
ouer  Hanken  partey  Came  with  one  Indian  Ihay  found  on  the 
South  Side  Sunday  July  2i»th  wu  Set  out  after  we  Dsjjuahed 
the  Indian  and  one  of  (»uev  men  with  him  to  bring  the  Rest  of 
hiB  party  the  lieaseu  this  man  Gives  of  His  being  with  So 
Small  a  party  is  thai  He  Has  not  Got  Horaen  to  Go  in  the 
Large  inaiius  after  the  Buttows  but  Stayes  about  the  Town  and 
River  to  Hunte  the  EIke  to  seporte  thare  famileys  passed  the 
mouth  of  Boyers  River  on  the  N.  Side  it  about  ;^0  yards  wide 
the  I^and  is  Low  Bottom  i^and  out  from  tbe  River  is  High  Uilla 
Campt  ou  the  North  Side  at  a  prarie 

ruonday  July  ;JOth  Set  out  verry  erley  this  morning  Cam  3  miles 
Sopt  for  the  man  whome  we  Had  Sent  with  Iho  Indian  yesterday 
He  has  not  Relurud  Vet  Sent  2  men  out  Hunting  Did  not  Return 
La«t  night  Campt  on  the  South  Side  at  prarie 
Tuesday  July  dith  1804  we  Lay  By  for  to  See  the  Indiaues  who 
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we  expect  Hear  to  See  the  CapteDB.  I  am  verry  Sick  ami  Has 
ben  for  Somtime  but  have  Recoverd  my  lielth  again  the  Indiaues 
have  not  Come  yet  tliis  place  is  Called  Council  Bluff  2  mea  went 
out  on  the  ."^Kttli  of  July  and  Lost  ouer  horses 
Weudesduy  uuguat  Ithc  1804  Lay  by  all  this  day  especting  the 
Indianes  every  ouer  Seut  George  Drougher  out  to  Hunt  ouer 
Horses  Sent  one  uiau  Down  the  Kiver  to  wbare  we  eat  Diner  on 
the  :i8th  of  July  to  See  is  :tuey  Indianes  Had  been  tbare  He 
Rcturnd  and  Saw  no  Sigen  of  them 

Thnrsday  august  'Jd  Ouer  men  hough  we  bad  Sent  after  otier 
Horses  Ueturnd  Wilh  them  und  Killed  one  EIke  ouer  men  Killed 
H  Deer  to  day  the  luiliaiieB  Came  wbou  we  ha<l  expected  ihay 
fired  meney  (lune  when  tiiay  Came  iu  Site  of  us  and  we  aosered 
them  wUlie  the  Cannon  thay  Came  in  about  2  hundred  Tardea  of 
us  Capt  Lewis  and  Clark  met  them  at  Shakeing  Handes  we  fired 
another  Cannon  tliare  waae  f»  Chiefs  and  7  men  and  one  French 
man  with  them  who  has  Lived  with  them  for  som  yearcs  and  has 
n  fjunilir-y  with  Miem  Fiiday  august  *UUh  the  Council  wa«  held 
and  all  partes  was  agreed  the  Captens  Give  them  meney  prcseulcs 
this  is  the  ottoe  and  the  Missauries  the  Missouries  is  a  verry 
Small  nathion  the  otloes  is  u  veri*y  Large  nathton  So  thay  Live 
in  one  village  on  the  Plate  Uiver  after  the  Council  was  over  wc 
took  oiiei"  Leave  of  them  and  embarked  at  3  ocloek  P.  m  under 
a  Jcntell  Hrecs  from  the  South  Est  Sailed  made  *J  miles  Carapt 
on  tlie  Soiitli  Side  the  Land  Low,  that  on  the  N.  prarie  Laud 
Sattitnlay  august  4tli  ISOl  Set  out  erry  this  rooming  after  the 
llutn  was  over  il  Rained  Last  night  with  wind  and  thunder  from 
the  N.  W.  it  Lastei]  about  an  ouer  prnssed  on  the  morning  Clear 
passed  a  Creek  on  the  South  Side  as  it  has  no  name  and  the 
Council  was  Held  below  il  about  7  miles  we  Call  it  Council 
Creek  or  lV>nd  this  Creek  Comes  out  of  a  Large  Pond  which 
Lays  under  the  High  prarie  Hills  the  wood  Land  is  not  plenty 
hear  ondley  along  the  River  Hanks  in  places,  passed  Som  had 
Sand  bares  enamt  on  the  South  Side  a  Large  prarie  that  on  the 
N.  is  prarie  Laud  Sunday  august  511]  Set,  out  erley  this  morning 
Cam  2  miles  when  a  verry  hard  Siorm  of  wind  and  Rain  from 
the  North  Kst  it  Lasted  a  buul  2  ouers  and  Cleard  np  1  have 
Remarked  that  \  have  not  heard  nuich  tliunder  in  this  Countrey 
Lightinmg  is  Common  as  in  other  Conntreys  a  verry  Large 
Snake  was  Killtd  to  day  Called  the  Hull  Snake  his  Colure  Som- 
thing  Like  a  Rattel  Snake  passed  Severall  Bad  Sand  b:ires  made 
Hi  unles  Cauipt  on  Ihi'  North  Side  at  Som  wood  Land  that  on 
the  South  is  wood  Land 

monday  August  ijlli  1H04  we  Set  out  at  a  erley  ouer  this  morning 
prossed  ou  psisacd  a  Creek  on  the  N.  Side  Called  SolilieiT*  Creek 
it  Comes  in  Hack  of  a  Isld  near  the  N.  S,  about  12  uclock  Last 
night  a  villant  Storm  of  wind  and  Rain  from  the  N.  W.  Camt 
on  the  South  Side  the  Lund  ifi  Low  that  on  the  N.  S.  the  Saim 
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Tuesday  August  7th  Set  out  at  6  oclock  A.  tn  prossed  on  day 
Clear  wiud  from  tbe  North  weal  on  the  4th  of  this  mouth  oue  of 
oucr  men  hy  the  name  of  Moses  B.  Reed  went  Back  to  ouer 
Camp  whait  we  had  Left  in  the  morning,  to  Git  his  Knife  which 
he  Had  Left  at  the  Camp  the  Boat  went  on  and  He  Did  not 
Return,  that  nigbt  nor  tbe  next  day  nor  Night,  pon  examining 
his  nap-Suek  we  found  that  he  had  taken  his  Cloas  and  all  His 
powder  and  Balles,  ami  bad  hid  them  out  that  oight  and  had 
made  that  an  excuse  to  Dcsartt'  from  us  with  out  aney  Jest  Case 
we  never  minded  the  Said  man  ulill  the  7tb  we  Sent  4  men  after 
him  we  pxpect  be  will  make  for  the  oltoe  town  as  it  is  not  mor 
than  '1  days  Jorney  from  whare  he  Run  away  from  us  Water  Good 
made  16  miles  Campd  on  the  North  Side  at  Some  Wood  Land 
Wendesday  Augt.  Hth  1804  Set  out  this  morning  at  the  nsele 
time  day  Clear  wind  from  the  N.  W.  prossed  on  passed  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Littel  Soue  River  on  the  N.  Side  it  is  about  80 
yards  wide  this  River  is  navigable  for  Boates  to  Go  up  it  for  ^om 
Distance  in  the  Countrey  and  Runes  parelel  with  the  Missuiirie 
2  miles  nl>ove  nn  a  Sand  Bare  Saw  Orait  Nomber  of  I'flioans 
Capt  Clark  went  out  on  tbe  South  Side  and  .lo  Collines  Killed 
on  Hike  water  Bad  mad  1^  miles  Campcl  on  the  N.  Side  tbe  Land 
is  I^w  marcbe  Land  that  on  the  South  ts  prarie  Land  Thursday 
augt  the  9tb  Set  out  at  7  oc*loek  a  m  after  the  fugue  was  Gon 
which  is  verry  thick  in  this  C'lmtrey  Capt  Cliuk  and  my  Self 
went  out  on  tbe  Soiilb  Sitle  passed  a  verry  Had  place  in  tbe 
River  whare  tbe  water  is  veny  Shellow  mad  17  miles  Campd  on 
tbe  South  Side  at  piarie 

Friday  augt  the  10th  Set  out  at  errley  ouer  this  mornitig  prosed 
on  passed  a  bad  Sand  bare  Which  is  verry  Shallow  made  'i'^ 
miles  Camped  on  a  Cand  bare  on  the  N.  Side  the  Laud  on  the 
S.  S.  is  High  Hilley  Land 

Salturday  august  fltb  18)M  Sft  out  after  a  verry  hard  Storm 
this  morning  of  wind  and  Rain  continued  untill  1)  oclock  A  m 
then  Cleard  up  prosed  on  passed  a  high  Bluff  wliaie  tbe  Kiuge 
of  tbe  Mahas  Died  about  4  yeares  ago  the  Hill  on  which  he  is 
berred  is  about  300  feet  High  the  nathion  Goes  2  or  o  times  a 
year  to  Crye  over  him  Capt  Lewis  and  Clark  went  up  on  the  Hill 
to  See  the  Grave  tbay  bieted  a  Hage  on  liis  Grave  as  nouer  for 
him  which  will  pleas  the  Indiaues.  passed  the  mouth  of  a  Creek 
on  tbe  South  Side  Called  Waie  Con  Di  Peeche  or  tbe  Grait  Sperit 
is  Bad  whare  this  Chief  died  and  about  ilOO  Hundred  of  his  men 
with  tbe  Smallpox  this  Chiefs  name  was  the  Black  Bird  made  15 
miles  camped  on  tbe  North  Side  Sunday  august  VlXh  1^04  Set 
out  at  the  usel  time  prosed  on  under  a  .lentel  Brees  from 
North  Kst  Sailed  day  Clear  passed  Red  Seeder  Bluffs  on  tbe 
South  Side  made  MJ  miles  Camped  oo  a  Sand  bare  in  the  Middcl 
of  tlie  River  mouday  august  l-Kh  Set  out  verry  eriey  this  morning 
prosed  on  under  a  Jentel  Brees  from  tbe  Soulh-Kst  Sailed  morning 
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Clouday  about  lO  o.ck.  it  Cleared  up  we  aRived  at  the  Mabas 

Village  about  2  oclock  P  m  Sent  Som  of  ouer  men  to  Se  if  aney 

of  tbe  natives  was  at  Home  tlmy  Returnd  found  none  of  tbem  at 

Home 

Tuesday  august  14th  Lay  by  for  ouer  men  How  we  had  Sent 

after  tbe  Desarter  ou  the  7th  (hes  ludianu  has  nut  Live  at  the 

town  Sence  the  Smallpoks  was  so  bad  abut  4  years  ago  Ihay 

Burnt  thare  town  anil  yiitcy  live  about  it  in  the  Winter  and  iu 

the  SpriuCT  Go  aft  of  them  in  the  praries  after  the  Buflow  and 

doB  not  Return  uutill  the  fall  to  meet  the  french  traders  thay 

RasL!  no  Corn  nor  aoey  thing  excep  Som  times  thay  Rase  Som 

Corn  and  then  the  Ottoe  nation  Comes  and  Cuts  it  Down  while 

thay  are  in  the  praries 

Wendesday  august  15th  Capt  Clark  and  10  of  his  wen  and  my 

Self  went  to  tbe  Mahas  Creek  a  fishen  tiiul  Caut  300  and  17  fish 

of  Difernt  Coindes  ouer  men  has  not  Relurnd  yet 

Thursday  august  I'Uh  Capt  I-i'wis  and  M  of  his  men  went  to  the 

Creek  a  Mahen  Caut  701*  tiah  DilTornt  Coindes 

Friday  august  17th  Couliuuod  Hear  for  ouer  meu  thay  did  not 

Return  Last  night     Natturdiiy  augt  18th  ouer  men   Returnd  aud 

Brot  with  them  the  man  and  IJrot  with  them  the  Grand  Chief  of 

tbe  ottoes  and  2  Loer  ones  and  H  youcrs  of  thnrc  nattioa 
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CONCORD. 

BY  JOHN  McKINSTRY  MKRRIAM. 


I  HAVE  l)cen  asked  to  prepare  for  record  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  this  Society  a  brief  summary  of  a  visit  by  many  of 
ltd  members  lo  the  town  of  Concord,  June  6,  1893,  the 
fourth  of  a  scries  of  excursions  planned  by  our  senior  Vice- 
President,  and  upon  his  invitation,  to  the  more  important 
historic  places  in  Massachusetts.  Thei*e  is  no  place  in  the 
length  and  breadth  of  America  which  has  greater  and  more 
varied  significaDOO  to  the  student  of  ouv  histoiy  than  the 
town  of  Concord.  Senator  Evart^  has  said  that  nobody 
knew  what  the  world  was  waiting  for  after  the  discovery  of 
America  until  Concord  was  settled  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later.  **But  when  Concord  was  settled,  it  was  known 
that  that  would  have  been  impossible  if  America  had  not 
been  discovered,  and  Concord  produced,  justified  Colum- 
bus." Underneath  the  keen  wit  of  the  after-dinner 
speaker,  there  is  much  truth  in  these  words.  The  simple 
story  of  Concord,  traced  hut  vaguely  through  the  struggle 
for  American  independence,  through  American  statecraft 
and  jurisprudence,  art  and  letters,  is  a  complete  answer  to 
the  labored  efforts  of  Abbe  Raynal  and  the  other  French 
writers  of  a  century  ago  to  prove  th:it  the  discovery  of 
America  had  resulted  more  in  human  ill  than  humitn  good, 
The  farm  of  Simon  Willard  and  the  site  of  the  house 
of  Peter  Bulkeley  were  the  first  two  places  visited  by  our 
party.  They  are  also  the  two  places  which  were  most 
closely  associated  with  the  very  beginning  of  Ctjucord's  his- 
tory.    Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley  and  Maj.  Simon  Willard  were 
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the  leaders  of  the  little  colony  of  fourteen  families  or  more, 
who  olttainetl  from  the  Gencml  Court,  Septeml>er  2,  163i), 
u  grant  of  a  plantation  six  milea  s(juare  at  Musketacjuid. 
By  the  terms  of  this  grant  the  name  of  the  place  was  here- 
after to  be  Concord,  a  name  selected  because  of  the 
Christian  union  of  the  members  of  the  tirst  company.*  This 
was  the  tirst  settlement  in  Massachusetts  above  tide-water, 
the  plantation  being  at  that  time  "away  up  in  the  woods," 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  Indian  lands,  with  Watertown  and 
Cambridge  as  the  nearest  neighbors. 

The  work  thus  undertaken  by  these  hardy  pioneers 
was,  as  Governor  Wriithrop  says,  *'to  begin  a  town,"  and 
it  is  instructive  to  notice  the  three  olijects  which  were 
lirst  iicuomplished.  Peaceful  possession  of  the  soil  was 
acquired  from  the  Indian  dwellers,  by  a  bargain  concluded 
at  the  house  of  Peter  Bulkeley,  by  which  the  land  was 
fairly  purchased  and  satisfactory  compensation  made. 
The  deed  was  subscribed  by  the  murks  of  Squaw  Sachem 
and  Tahiitta\van,  and  other  representatives  of  the  native 
owners,  and  *' the  Indians  declared  themselves  sattisfyed 
and  toll!  tiie  Englishmen  Ifiey  were  welcome." 

Civil  order  was  established  by  the  formation  of  a  New 
England  town,  Maj.  Simon  Willard  probably  being  the 
chief  Selectman. 

A  Christian  Church  was  organized  July  5,  1636,  with 
Peter  Bulkeley  as  teacher  and  John  Jones  as  pastor.  Thus 
three  objects  were  accomplished  which  justided  these 
earnest  adventurers  in  giving  to  their  new  settlement  the 
name  of  Concord  —  rightful  possession,  civil  order,  and 
religious  worship. 

The  story  of  the  purchase  of  the  land  from  the  Indiana  is 
preserved  on  a  bronze  plate  set  in  granite,  marking  the  site 
of  Peter  Bulkeley*s  house,  and  bearing  the  inscription  : 


>SbnUuck'»f  KlnCory  of  Concord,  p.  if.  note. 
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BBRK  IN   THS  HOU8K  OF   THE 

REVEREND  PETER  BULKELEY 

FIRST   MIMBTBR   MtV   ONK   Of  TIIR 

FOUNDKHS   OF   THIS   TOWN 

A  BARO.MN   WAS   MADK    WITH   THB 

Sf^OAW   SACRKM   TMK   »AGAMORK   TAHATTAWAN 

AND   OTUBK   INDIANS 

WHO   THEN   SOLD   THKIR   RIGHT  IN 

TIIR  tux   »ai.RS   SqnARE  CALUCD   CONCORD 

TO  rnK  KNausH  plantbkh 

AMD  GAVE  THEM    PKACRFIJt.   POSSK.A8ION 
OK    THR    LAND 

A.  D.  ifisn. 

Peter  Bulkeley  is  a  marked  example  of  the  choice  grain 
which  God  sifted  from  n  wliole  nation  to  plant  in  the 
wildeniess  of  America.  "He  was  of  noble  family,  a  man 
of  wealth,  a  scholar  and  divine.  "  He  wiw  tlie  father,  the 
pro[)het,  and  counsellor  of  hia  people,  a  friend  and  corres- 
pondent of  John  Cotton  and  John  Wilson,  the  cunderutor  of 
the  tirst  ecclesiastical  council  in  New  England,  and  a  valued 
leader  among  the  Puritan  clergymen. 

Two  of  his  manuscripts  have  heen  preserved  in  the  coU 
lectiouH  of  this  Society,  one  being  an  earnest  defence  of 
Con^egalionalism  against  Kpjscopacy. 

The  motto  on  his  tnmt  of  armii,  ^^  Nee  teinere^nectimide" 
is  the  essence  of  the  Puritan  character.  Quiet,  unfaltering 
courage  to  accomplish  dearly  cherished  and  carefully 
determined  ends  hrought  the  Pilgrims  to  Plymouth,  led 
Bulkeley  and  Willard  through  the  wilderness  to  Concord, 
STuided  the  Minute  Men  in  their  resistance  to  British 
tyranny,  and  firmly  planted  constitutional  government  iti 
State  and  nation. 

The  farm  of  Simon  Willaid  is  marked  by  an  inscription 
on  a  panel  in  a  stone  near  the  Three  Arch  or  South  Bridge : 

UN    I'HIS   VAItM    DWKLT 

SIMON    WILI.ARD 

ONK  OF   THK    FOrNDBRM   OF   CONCOR1> 

WHO   DID   noOD   HRRVICK   FOR 

TOWN    AND   COLONY 

FOR  MORK  THAX   FORTY    YBARS 
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The  story  of  this  farm  has  been  delightfully  told  by  one 
of  our  associates,  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds,  in  a  lecture 
entitled,  "The  Story  of  a  Concord  Farm  and  its  Owners,** 
which  was  delivered  before  the  Concord  Lyceum,  February 
1,  1883.  On  this  farm  is  the  hill  Nasbawtuck.  Evidence 
in  pe}'petuain  memoriamoi'  the  Indian  occupation  of  this  hill 
is  found  in  the  iuscription  on  a  large  rock  known  as  Egg 
Bock. 

ox  THB   HILL   NASHAWIUCK 

AT   TIIR  MRKTISU   OF  TUK    RIVKKS 

AND    ALONIi    THE    HANh8 

UVRP    THE    INDIAN    OWNERS   OF 

MlKKKTAyUin 
BKKORE  TUK    WUITK   MKN   CAMR 

Simon  Wilhird  cared  for  the  civil  and  temporal  interests 
of  the  people  of  Concord  as  zealously  as  Peter  Bulkeley 
ministered  to  their  s|>iritual  welfare.  He  was  the  lead- 
ing magistrate  from  tho  beginning ;  he  served  as  Town 
Clerk  for  eighteen  years :  as  Deputy  of  the  General  Court 
almost  continuously  from  1630  to  1654;  as  military  Com- 
mander of  the  forces  of  Middlesex  County,  and  as  Assistant. 
He  was  often  called  upon  to  settle  boundaries  between 
the  lands  of  individuals,  of  towns,  and  even  between  Massa* 
chusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  He  was  also  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  selling  strong  water,  which,  Mr.  Reynolds  tells 
us,  was  in  itself  almost  a  certificate  of  good  character* 
as  rum  selling  was  then  committed  to  men  in  high  standing. 
It  would  thus  seem  that  there  is  a  precedent  near  at  home 
for  one  feature  of  the  so-called  Norwegian  system  of  liquor 
selling,  which  has  been  under  consideration  by  our  Legisla- 
ture during  the  present  year. 

A  place  closely  jissociated  with  the  early  growth  of  Con- 
cord, and  of  Middlesex  County,  is  the  site  of  the  old  Town 
House  and  Court  House  on  the  west  side  of  the  open  space 
which  has  been  the  Public  Square  to  the  successive  genera- 
tions from  Peter  Bulkeley  and  Simon  Willnrd  to  the  present 
day.      One  of  the  tablets  erected  by  the  town  tella  us  that : 
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HBAR  TBIS  »POT  STOOD 

THK   FIRST   TUWN   HOirSR 

U^KP    FOR   TOWN    MKKTINOS 

AXD   THJt  COUNTY    COURT 

1721  —  1794. 

From  King  Philip'8  war  to  the  Revolution  there  is  little 
in  Concord's  history  l>eyond  the  usual  life  of  a  quiet  country 
town.  This  century  is  imporLant,  however,  as  a  period  of 
prepat^tion  for  the  condict  for  independence,  and  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  order  of  governments  under  written 
constitutions.  It  has  recently  been  made  the  subject  of 
special  study  by  Charles  H.  Waleott,  whose  "  History  of 
Concord  in  the  Colonial  Period  '*  has  ffiven  much  of  interest 
in  addition  to  the  earlier  work  of  Shattuck, 

The  discipline  of  this  period,  to  use  a  passage  from  Sena- 
tor Hoar's  address  at  tho  250th  anniversary  of  the  lucorpo- 
ratioD  of  Concord,  was  threefold.  The  heroic  temper  of 
1775,  the  peculiar  genius  for  war  displayed  by  the 
Revolutionary  heroes,  and  the  fitness  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Constitution  for  their  untried  task,  came  from  the  constant 
discipline  of  the  people  in  *'war,  straining  to  the  utmost 
every  resource  of  courage,  endurimce  imd  skill," — *'from 
the  century-long  discussion  of  the  natural  rights  of  the 
people,  their  rights  under  the  charter  and  British  Con- 
stitution which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  Stale, —  and 
the  constant  consideration  of  the  relation  of  man  to  his 
Creator  and  to  the  controlling  law  of  duty." 

From  this  school-time  of  rugged  discipline,  we  come  now 
to  the  glorious  result. 

The  most  sacred  spot  in  Concord  is  the  battle-field  at  the 
North  Bridge.  Well  might  the  Centennial  orator  he  moved 
to  exclaim,  **  Let  us  [)ut  otT  the  shoes  from  oflTour  feet,  for 
the  place  whereon  we  stand  is  holy  ground  !" 

Near  the  battle-field,  our  party  was  joined  by  Judge  John 
S.  Keyes,  the  authority  of  Concord  in  matters  of  local 
histoiy  and  the  genial  President  of  Concord's  quarter- 
millennial  in  1885.     As  we  appmached  the  bridge,  Judge 
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Keyes  briefly  told  the  story  of  the  famous  fight  of  the 
19th  of  April,  1775,  antJ  pointed  out  the  positions  of  the 
King's  troops  and  Ihc  *'emlwttled  farmers,"  the  mllying 
point  of  the  Minute  Men  on  Punkatasset  Hill,'  their  ap- 
proach to  the  bridge  to  rescue  their  homes  from  apparent 
destrnction,  the  place  where  the  British  fire  was  received 
and  the  order  given  by  Major  John  Buttrick,  **Fire  fellow- 
soldiers,  for  God's  sake,  fire,"  the  spot  where  Captain  Isajic 
Davis  fell,  and  the  path  of  retreat  of  the  British  soldiers. 
After  this  account  by  Judge  Keyes,  the  members  of  the 
party,  scattering  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  reviewed  the 
well-known  incidents  of  the  fight,  paying  due  honor  to 
Major  Buttrick,  Col.  Rohinsou,  Col.  Barrett,  Captain? 
Davis,  Brown  and  Hosmer,  Lieutenant  Hoar,  and  their  men 
from  Concord,  Acton,  Lincoln  nod  other  neighboring 
towns. 

The  story  of  the  Concord  fight  has  l>een  told  in  many 
waj's  by  historians,  poets  and  orators,  but  the  most  elo<|uent 
of  them  all  will  always  be  the  beautiful  and  spirited  statue 
of  the  Minute  Man.  Here,  on  the  spot  which  received  the 
l)load  of  the  gallant  Captain  Davis,  near  where  the  com- 
mand was  given  which  made  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence inevitable,  the  sculptor  has  embodied  in  a  figure 
of  enduring  l^'unise  the  very  genius  of  the  place, — the  aleil 
and  uncompromising  patriotism,  ever  ready  to  turn  from 
peaceful  industry  to  the  manly  defence  of  home  and  country. 

I  know  of  no  other  place  so  appn)prlately  marked  by 
monuments  as  the  battle-field  of  Concord.  There  c^m  be 
no  better  preparation  for  the  study  of  America's  history 


1  Tbtt  plnt'e  In  murkeU  by  n  tablet  with  the  tDHurlption : 


ON   THIS   KIELD 

TRK   MINUTK   MEN   ANI>   MILITIA 

rOKMBD   HEPOHK   MAKCHINQ 

DOWN   TO   THK 

KIOIIT   AT   TIIK   ItRIlHlR. 
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than  a  visit  to  this  battle  ground.     No  lover  of  country  can 
turn  from  the  immortal  words  of  Emerson  : 

*'  By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood. 
Their  tUg  to  AprlTji  breeze  uofurled, 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stoori 
And  tired  the  shot  tit:jird  rouud  the  world." 

true  American  can  gaze  on  the  calm,  determined  face 
of  the  Minute  Man,  and  not  feel  bis  pulses  beat  more 
(juickly  with  intenser  love  of  country  and  increased  pride 
in  his  glorious  birthriglit. 

From  the  North  Bridge,  our  party  returned  to  the  village, 
past  the  old  Elijah  Jones  house,  which  is  now  the  home  of 
Judge  Keyes.  It  was  in  this  yard  that  the  British  troops 
halted  after  they  were  driven  from  the  bridge.  A  bullet 
from  a  British  gun,  directed  at  the  Americans  on  the  hill  in 
the  rear,  lodged  in  the  shed  of  the  house,  and  the  hole  has 
been  carefully  preserved  and  treasured  —  pardon  the  inac- 
curacy of  uiy  language  —  by  thii  enthusiastic  owners  of  the 
bouse.  Another  interesting  olijcct  at  this  [)oint  is  the  stone 
over  which  Captain  Davis  fell  as  he  wa.s  shot  dead  by  the 
tirst  British  volley,  which  has  been  moved  to  a  prominent 
position  in  the  yard. 

We  are  told  that  the  British  troops  retreated  in  some 
confusion  to  the  village,  and  then  turned  back  to  Boston, 
protecte<l,  so  far  as  possible,  by  flanking  parties.  The 
Americans,  in  the  iiirtintime,  crossed  the  great  fields  or 
meadows  from  the  Xorlli  Bridge  to  Meriam's  Corner,  where 
they  were  joined  i)y  Minute  Men  from  Bedford  and  Reading. 
At  this  place  the  flanking  party  came  down  from  the  hill 
to  the  level  ground  "  with  a  hIow  but  steady  step,  without 
music,  or  a  word  being  spoken  that  could  be  heard,'* 
according  to  the  description  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Foster,  iin 
eye-witness  from  Rcjuling.  **  Silence  reigned  on  both 
sides.  As  soon  as  llie  British  giiined  the  main  road  and 
passed  a  small  bridge  near  the  corner,  they  fuced  about 
suddenly  and  fired  a  volley  of  musketry  upon  us.     They 
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over-shot,  and  no  one,  to  my  knowledge,  was  injured  by 
the  fire.  The  fire  was  immetliately  returned  by  the  Ameri- 
cans and  two  British  soldiers  fell  dead  nt  a  little  distance 
from  pAch  other  in  the  road  near  the  brook.  Several  of  the 
officers  were  wounded,  including  Ensign  Lester.  " 

The  place  of  the  encounter  is  the  extreme  eastern  end  of 
the  Concord  settlement,  at  the  junction  of  the  Lexington 
and  Bedford  roads. 

The  Meriam  brothers,  Joseph,  George  and  Robert,  came 
from  Hadlowe,  in  Kent  County,  early  in  the  history  of 
Concord.  One  or  more  of  them  may  have  Iwen  with 
Bnlkelcy  and  WiUiird  in  lfi35.  It  would  seem  that  one  of 
thom  came  first  to  reconnoitre,  and  returned  to  England  for 
his  family  and  ()rolhers.  The  name  is  frequently  found  in 
Concord's  history  from  1(>38.  The  first  recorded  birth  is 
that  of  ElizHbeth  Meriam,  November  8,  1641,  and  the  oldest 
atone  in  Concord  is  over  the  grave  of  Joseph  Meriam,  a  son 
of  the  first  Joseph,  who  died  April  20,  1677,  At  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  tficre  wore  three  Meriam  houses  at  this 
corner,  one  of  wliich,  Ihu  Ephraim  Meriam  house,  on  the 
Bedford  roud,  is  standing  to-day.  An  older  house,  which 
waa  occupied  by  my  father's  grandfather,  Josiah  Meriam, 
was  located  on  the  Lexin<;ton  road,  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  junction  of  the  roads  as  is  the  existing  house. 
All  traces  of  this  house  have  disappeared,  but  its  location 
was  pointed  out  to  mo  by  my  father  a  short  time  before  he 
died.  Josiah  Meriatn  was  a  sergeant  in  Captain  Joseph 
Hosmer's  company  of  Minute  Men,  und  his  son,  Josiah,  Jr., 
was  a  private  in  the  same  company,^  In  February',  1775, 
the  father  was  one  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  town 
to  insi>ect  the  Minute  Men,  and  to  enforce  the  three 
articles  of  their  organization,  which  pledged  the  signers 

(1)  **to  defend  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  his  maj- 
esty, King  George  the  Third,  his  person,  crown  and 
dignity ; 


Uutii.  Uutier  and  Pay  Bolls,  Vol.  W,  p.  L.  16,  p.  79.  file  L. 
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(2)  '*at  the  same  time,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  and 
nbilities,  to  defend  all  and  every  of  our  charter  rights,  lili- 
erties  and  privileges,  and  to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  at 
u  moment's  warning,  with  arms  and  ammunition  thus  to  do ; 

(3)  **and  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  to  ohey  our 
officers  chosen  by  us  and  our  superior  officers,  in  ordering 
an<l  disciplining  us,  when  and  where  said  officers  shall 
think  proper. "  ' 

Josiah  Meriam  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence for  Concord  from  1777  to  1782  inclu^sive,  and 
in   1779   was  a  dele^itc  to   the  State  Conventiun.'^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  April,  when  the 
alarm  was  given  in  Concord  that  the  British  soldiers  were 
coming,  <Josiah  Merium,  with  his  older  sons,  Josiah,  tJr., 
and  Timothy,  went  to  the  village,  and  later  were  nmong 
the  forces  at  the  North  Bridge,  and  probably  crossed  the 
meadows  and  appeared  ngain  at  the  encounter  near  their 
house.  Joseph,  the  youngest  son,  my  grauflfallusr,  then 
seven  years  old,  remained  at  lionm,  as  hu  always  siii<I,  **  to 
take  care  of  the  women,"  and  soon  went  with  tliem  to  a 
place  of  refuge  in  the  woods  behind  the  hill.  The  British 
soldiers  entered  the  house,  helped  themselves  to  whatever 
breakfast  they  could  6nd,  taking  the  unbaked  pies  from  the 
oven,  took  the  kettle  of  soft  soap  from  the  crane  over  the 
open  tire,  spilled  it  upon  the  floor,  and  scHttered  the  iishes 
from  the  Hreplace.  It  was  fortunate  that  they  helped  them- 
selves liberally  in  the  morning,  for  later  in  the  day  they 
repassed  the  same  house  when  hot  johnny  cuke  Mn<I  new 
baked  bread  and  fragrant  [)ies  could  not  tempt  them  to 
linger. 

My  grandfather  lived  to  be  eighty-nine  years  old.  He 
must  have  been  among  the  very  last  who  could,  from  actutil 
recollection,  tell  the  story  of  the  ISIth  of  ApriL  Toward 
the  end  of  bin  life  he  was  asked  if  he  thought  the  British 
soldiers  understood  the  art  of  war.     His  reply    was   that 
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*'he  did  not  know  whether  they  did  or  not  when  they  came 
iDto  Concord,  but  be  was  pretty  sare  they  did  before  they 
went  out  of  it . " 

The  old  flint-lock  used  by  Josiah  Meriam  at  the  Noilh 
Bridge  has  cx>me  to  our  family.  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
oldest  £;unft  of  the  Revolutionary  relics,  as,  according  to 
family  tradition,  it  was  originally  brought  from  £nglan<l  liy 
the  first  Joseph  Meriam  before  163tJ.  The  name  —  Joseph 
Meri.im — on  the  Imrrel.  in  ancient  letters,  makes  this 
tradition  probable. 

Meriam^s  corner  has  been  marked  by  a  stone  placed 
in  the  corner  of  the  wall,  bearing  the  words: 


UBRIAM  S  CORNKK 

I  HE   ItltlTISIl    TROOPS 

RKTIIKATING   KHOM   THE 

ULD    XOHTtl    D1CID<;R 

WKHi:   IIKItK   ATlACKK-n   IX    H.ANK 

HV   TIIK   MKX   OF  CONCORU 

AND    >'Rl6HBOfUNG   TOWNS 

AND   DHIVKX    CNDKR   A    HOT   IMMK 

TO   CHAKLKSrOWS 


But  Concord's  glory  is  not  alone  in  the  aiinals  of  the 
Revolution.  In  the  days  of  peace  she  has  won  even  fairer 
liiurels.  Here  were  the  homes  of  Emerson,  of  Hautboine, 
and  Thorenu.  Lowell  has  said  that  never  has  it  happened 
to  any  other  town  so  small  ns  Concord  to  have  living  in  it  as 
cx)ntompomrics  three  such  men.  Here,  too,  lived  and 
wrote  the  sweet  author  of  *' Little  Women"  —  and  in  the 
(|uiet  shade  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  not  far  distimt  from  the 
acenea  familiar  to  them  all,  they  rest,  while  the  peculiar 
influence  of  each  one  reiiches  out,  with  ever  continuing 
force,  into  and  through  hurtutn  thought  and  life. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  many  features 
of  Concord  which  hiivo  made  it  famous,  and  to  which  the 
diflerent  members  of  our  party  freijuently  alluded.  No 
other  town  in  America  can  show  thi^ee  houses,  on  hardly 
more  than  an  acre  of  ground,  from  which  have  come  in  tifty 
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years  six  represeiiUtives  to  the  Congrei^  of  the  Uuited 
States,  one  of  whom  has  l>een  called  to  prominent  service 
in  the  Cabinet  of  the  President,  and  another  to  influence 
and  power  in  the  United  Stutcs  KSenate. 

My  suninmry  inust  include  something];,  however,  of  the 
hurial-ptuces  of  Concord.  I  have  already  referred  to 
Sleepy  Hollow,  a  spot  designed  by  nature,  it  would  Heem, 
as  a  resting-place  for  the  noble  dead.  Below  the  ridge, 
where  in  close  proximity,  are  the  graves  of  Emerson/  Haw- 
thorne, Thoreau  and  Miss  Alcott,  is  the  family  burial-lot  of 
Samuel  Hoar,  an  illustrious  father  of  yet  more  illustrious 
sons.  The  monument  in  the  centre  of  the  lot  bears  this 
beautiful  passage  from  Pilgrim's  Progress  — 

THK  PILGRIM, 

they  liild  iu  a  chamber 

who»e  window 

opened  toward  the  sm\  rising. 

The  name  of  lli«  tlmniber  wa* 

PEACE. 

There  he  lay  llll  break  of  day 

niid  then 

He  awoke  aud  ,«iiDg:. 

The  tribute  by  Senator  George  F.  Hoav,  to  his  father,  is 
inscribed  on  the  lower  panel  of  this  monument,  and  is  as 
follows: 

SAMUEL  HOAlt 

of  Conoord 

boru  Id  Lincoln  May  18,  1778; 

died  In  Concord  Nov.  2,  1856, 

He  wati  long  one 

of  Llie  nio»ti  eminent  lawyers,  and 

best  beloved  clttzuna  of  Massachusetts. 

'The  quirt/ bowlder  near  Emerson's  grave  now  bears  an  liwcriptlnii  on  li 
bronze  panel  ;— 

RALPH  WALDO 

EMERSON 

B«>BN  IN  Boston  May  2r»  1S0.S 

rHRi>  IS  Concord  April  27  IMK-i 

THK   PASeiVE   MAHTER    LKNT    HIS    ltANt> 
To  THE   VAST  SOUL  THAT  UER   HIM   PLANNED 
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A  safe  counsellor.  ■  klod 

QeiRhbour,  A  Cbristlan  gentleman. 

He  had  a  dlf^nlty 

tbat  commaodeil  the  respect, 

aud  a  hWi'einesH  and  modesty 

that  won  the  affoction 

of  all  men. 

He  practiced  an  economy 

thai  never  wasted, 

and  a  Uberallty 

that  never  spared. 

Of  proved  capacity  for 

the  highest  otHcea, 

lie  never  avoided  obiiicare  dnties. 

He  never  sought 

stations  of  fame  or  emolomeot. 

and  never  sbraok 

from  positions  of  danger  or  obloquy. 

His  daya  were  made  happy 
by  public  estccB  and  private  all^tioo. 
To  the  latest  moment  of  Ma  long  life 
He  prwerred  bis  clear  laieltoct 
unimpaired,  and.  fully  co— ciooa 
of  Its  approach  me%  death 
vtih  the  pcrftct  aararmaoe 
of  Immortal  Ult. 
On  the  stone  over  his  moUier's  grave.  Judge  £.  Bock- 
wood  Hoiir  hats  written  tb«  following  beMitiful  epitaph : 

Mksu  Sanjkii  Uojlk 
wt&i>v  or  SamTU.  Ho*B 

Moots  SaixitAa, 

«r  OuacGcncrr. 

Ba«9t  n  Ksv  OATcai.  J&x.  tl.  I7ia» 
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TRARS   or  PACK   AND   INFIBMTTT   BY 

l>KVOTlNG  THKM   TO   HELPING 
THR   POOR,    TRR   FKIKNUI.RS8.   THR 
IGNORANT   AND  THE   SINPUL. 

The  epitaph  on  the  stone  which  marks  the  grave  of 
Etizubeth  Hoar,  written  by  her  brother,  Edward  S.  Hoar, 
describing  so  beiiutifully  a  beautiful  life,  is  like  the  sweet 
music  accompanyiDg  a  grand  and  noble  song: 

MISS  ELIZABETH  HOAR, 
died  April  7,  1878,  aged  68. 
Her  sympathy  vrlth  what  \h  high  and  Talr 
brought  her  lulo  inilmacy  with  mauy 
emIneDt  meu  aud  woinen  uf  her  time. 
Nothing  excellent  or  beautiful  escaped 
her  quick  apprehension;  and  in  her 
unfailing  Tucoiory  precious  thinc^s 
lay  Id  exact  order  as  in  a  royal  treasury, 
hotipltably  ready  to  Instruct  and 
delight  young  and  old.     Her  calm 
courage  and  simple  reltgious  fiilth 
triumphed  over  BickncsH  and  pain;  and 
when  Death  transplanled  her  to  her 
place  In  the  garden  or  Ihu  Lord,  ho 
found  Utile  perishable  to  pTuae  away.' 

At  the  grave  of  Col,  George  L.  Proscott  several  nieui- 

hers  of  our  party  paused  to  express  tender  memories  of  his 

gallant  service  and  of  his  sweet  personality.     A   simple 

cross  marks  this  grave,  and  on  it  the  true  tribute —  **Faith- 

fal  to  the  last.** 

Col,  Georgk  L.  pRiyjCOTT, 

Died  before  Petersburg,  Va., 

June  19,  1864. 

the  Krave  ut  Edwurd  S.  Hoar  in  their  lot,  u  atone  ba«  receDtly  been 
bearing  the  iuMcripllon : 

El>WARU   811KKMAN    HOAK. 

Born  Dec.  21Jd  IWW.    Died  Feb.  22d  1893. 
He  cared  nothing  fur  the  wealth  or  tanie 
his  rare  genius  might  eaally  have  won. 
But  hii  ear  knew  the  .oonga  of  all  blrd«. 
HIh  eye  saw  the  l>eauty  <if  dowi^fH  and  the 
secret  of  thuir  life.    H1»  unerring  taste 
delighted  In  whitt  wii>  tw^t  In  book*. 
So  his  pure  and  ijuleC  i\&yn  reaped  their 
rich  harvtftfL  of  wiudom  and  content. 
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Our  Librarian  has  recalled,  in  the  following  letter,  a 
little  incident  of  Col.  Prescott's  service,  characteristic  of  his 
quiet  earnest  patriotism : 

WorceMer^  Mass.^  June  11^  28,93, 
My  Deak  Mii.  MeimiAM : 

Our  Concord  day,  June  sixth,  was  indeed  both  cbarming 
and  instructive.  You  ask  me  to  recall  a  brief  conversation 
with  you  when  you  found  nie  alone  by  the  grave  of 
Col.  George  L.  Prebcotl.  My  relation  to  him,  as  to  all  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  was  unique,  I  was  at  the  front  in  1803, 
'64  and  'G5,  the  Field  Relief  agent  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission  for  the  noble  Maltese  Cross  Corps, 
which  was  commanded  by  such  soldiers  as  Porter,  Sykes. 
Warren  and  Griffin.  At  the  time  of  Prescott's  death. 
Warren  was  his  Cor]>s  Commander,  and  Griffin  the  Com- 
mander of  his  —  the  First  —  Division.  But  to  the  incident : 
On  Ins  lu^t  march  of  any  length,  while  he  was  riding  with 
Adjutant  Kingsbury  at  the  head  of  hia  regiment,  I  joined 
them.  Their  conversation  had  evidently  been  upon  the 
prevailing  topic  of  re-enlt.':»tment,  for,  as  I  saluted  them, 
he  said,  with  a  gentle  firmness  which  illumined  his  tine  face, 
"Yes,  Adjutant,  there  is  but  one  thing  for  us  to  do  —  we 
nmst  see  this  through,'*  and,  as  with  many  nnother  hero 
of  the  Sir  Philip  Sidney  st^mp,  while  the  end  of  the  war 
was  not  afar  oIT,  llio  end  of  this  dear  Cotouel's  royal  service 
therein  was  nearer  than  he  knew. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edmund  M.  Barton. 
The  older   burial-grounds  are  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
village.      That  on  the  hill  is  probably  the  oldest.      A  slate 
has  been  ^et  in  the  wall  marked  — 

On  this  HUl 

Uit!  SettJers  of  Oonctinl 

Imilt  iht'ir  Meeting  House 

near  which  ihey  wrro  bnried 

On  the  {toulhern  ylopn  of  Lbe  ridge 

were  their  DwelUngi*  dnrln^ 

the  rirsl  wliiler 

Bcimv  it  they  (aid  out 

TUeIr  tlr.si  RuaO  aatl 

on  iht!  HuniiDU  !<loi>d  the 

Liberty  Pole  of  the  Revolutloii. 
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here.     It    is 
written    by 


The  grave  of  Colonel  John  Buttrick  is 
marked  by  a  stone  bearing  an  inscription 
Governor  Sullivan  : 

In  memory  or 

Colooel  John  Bitttrick, 

vrho  commanded  the  Militia  Compsnies 

wliicti  mad«  the  flrbC  attack  upon 

the  BrilUh  Troops^ 

at  Concord  North-Bridgt, 

on  19th  of  April,  177r>. 

Having,  with  patriotic  llrmDe»^, 

shared  In  the  dau^t^rs  which  led  to 

American  Independfnce, 

He  lived  to  enjoy  the  blcssiags  of  It, 

aud  died  May  IBtb.  1791,  aged  60  yeare. 

Having  laid  down  the  sword 

with  honor. 

he  resumed  the  plough 

with  Indnstry; 

by  the  latter  to  maintain 

what  the  former  had  won. 

The  vlrkQes  of  the  parvut,  citizen,  &  chrtstiao 

adorned  bis  tire, 

and  hU  worth  was  acknowledged  by 

the  grief  and  respect 

of  all  ranks 

at  hU  death. 

The  well  known  epitaph  over  the  slave,  John  Jack,  is 
found  here.  '  It  was  undoubtedly  written  by  Daniel 
Bliss,  Esq. 


1  TIiIh  epitaph  Is  hs  follows : 

God  wills  us  free; "  man  will-'  ua  »{a\cs, 

I  will  us  (iod  wills;  God'H  will  Lie  done. 

Here  ties  the  hwlv  of 

John  Jack, 

A  native  of  Afrlctt,  who  dieil 

March,  ITmI.  ii^i'd  iihout  60  yeiirs. 

Tho'  born  iu  u  lund  of  slavery, 

He  wiis  born  free. 

Tho'  he  lived  in  ii  lund  of  HlHTtv 

He  lived  a  hIhvc, 

Till  by  his  bomst,  ttitjuj^h  stolen  labors, 

He  ttcquirwl  llio  -iouri't'  of  slavury, 

WIdch  Kitve  hhji  biH  fnt'dom: 

Tho'  oul  loug  before 
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The  beginning  of  the  change  from  the  old  elate  Btones, 
which  —  as  good  fortune  would  have  it  —  were  so  aniver- 
sally    used  in  our  older  graveyards,  to  the  more  modern 
white  niarlile,  is  shown  by  this  inscription  : 
This  fltoDc  Is  designed 
by  Its  durftbUlty, 
to  perpetaatc  the  memory, 
Aud  by  Its  coloor, 
to  signify  the  moral  charactisr 
of 
MtBs  Abigail  Dudlkt. 
who  died  Jaoe  4,  1813. 
aged  78. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  stoue  is  proving  less  dura- 
ble than  the  fliscurded  slate,  !»nd  at  times  weather  stains 
and  dirt  have  sadly  impaired  the  force  of  its  inscription. 

The  graveyard  near  the  old  Bloek  house  on  Main  Street 
probably  contains  the  dust  of  Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley  and  his 
son,  Rev.  Edward  Bulkeley.  The  exact  location  of  their 
graves  has  been  forgotten,  but  the  statement  was  made 
by  Senator  Hoar  that  he  had  understood  that  these  early 
ministers  were  buried  a  short  distance  inside  of  the  gate, 
and  to  the  left. 

In  the  half-century  sermon  of  Dr.  Ripley  is  a  reference  to 
the  place  of  burial  of  Concordes  first  three  ministers,  the 
two  Bulkeleys  and  Mr.  Estabrook,  stating  that  they  were 
probably  buried  in  a  tomb  together.  Dr.  Ripley  gives  the 
Latin  epitaph,  which  is  found  in  Mather's  Magnalia,  ' 
translating  it 

"  Bu]krley  U  now  fcoQf*,  who  bad  loof?  •loci'  gotM:; 
Nor  hath  he  ulianKcd  hi§  country  nor  scarcely  bis  Hfe; 
TiilLhfir  Im  Itiui  ^wxa,  whllhur  he  was  won*l  to  ^o*  and 
wbert!  he  ulrcudy  waa,"  • 

Death,  the  ^mnd  tyrant, 

Gavf  hliu  hhn  tinul  emancipation. 

Aud  met  hlin  ou  a  footing  with  klo>f$i. 

Thoujfli  n  ylnve  to  vice, 

He  fintollecd  those  vlrtura, 

Wlthoul  which  kluf^  arc  but  Niavea. 

1    p.4M. 

^  "ObHl  jam  i)iil  JAni<hi(lum  iiblfriit  Hulkla«u*; 
Ner  patrlnm  llli-  mulJtvit,  nee  ptne  vltiini; 
£o  Ivit,  quo  Ire  conirucTermt,  et  obi  jam  erat. 
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He  adds  '^that  this  inscription  is  not  to  be  found  in 

the  graveyard,  —  that  no  stone  designates  the  spot  where 
this  distinguished  saint  wiis  buried  or  entombed.  If  the  spot 
can  be  ascertained  (which  is  probable),  I  would  that  at 
least  a  plain  block  of  granite  should  there  be  placed,  with 
his  name  indelibly  inscribed.** 

But  this  wish  of  Dr.  Kiplcy  still  remains  ungratified,  and 
we  have  only  the  tradition  pointing  to  the  location  of 
the  tomb. 

I  have  thus  outlined  roughly  and  imperfectly  the  chief 
objects  which  interested  us  at  Concord. 

The  old  church,  where  the  tirst  Continental  Congress 
met,  and  over  which  Hancock  presided,  the  Old  Manse,  — 
dear  alike  to  history  and  to  story, — Wright's  Tavern, 
the  Revolutionary  houses,  the  home  of  the  Concord  Grnpe, 
the  Soldier.--*  Monument,  the  interesting  collection  of  the 
Concord  Antiquarian  Society, — the  Library  and  its  priceless 
manuscripts, — all  these  I  can  simply  name,  knowing,  how- 
ever, that  every  name  will  bring  to  mind  a  chain  of 
pleasing  memories. 

One  paragraph  more — We  wish  gratefully  to  acknowl- 
etlge  the  courtesy  of  Judge  Keyes,  and  Mr.  George 
Tolnian,  the  Curator  of  the  (Uncord  Autic|uarian  Society, 
to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  much  of  the  pleasure  of 
our  visit.  The  day  was  rounded  out  and  made  complete  by 
the  hospitality  of  tSiimuel  Hoar,  Esq.,  who  turned  our 
thoughts  from  Peter  Bulkeley  and  the  Concord  fight  to 
a  bountiful  lunch,  and  by  a  banquet  in  the  evening  in 
Boston,  tendered  by  our  host,  —  Senator  Hoar,  —  to  whose 
thoughtfulness  the  entire  pleasures  of  the  day  were  due. 
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AROHKIINKS  OF  TIIK  WEST  INDIES. 

By  FREDERICK  A.  OBER. 


A  NKOLKCTKD  field  of  Scientific  research,  yet  lying  adjacent 
to  and  l)etween  the  two  great  continents  of  America,  is  that 
comprising  the  vast  collection  of  islands  known  as  the  West 
Indies.  Althou'jh  containiaor  the  fir:?t  islands  discoveretl 
by  Columbus,  and  including  the  seas  first  tniverse<l  by 
Spanish  ships»  in  the  New  World,  it  was  many  years  l)efore 
the  actual  condition  and  population  of  those  ishinds  waa 
made  known  to  the  civilized  world.  Even  now,  less,  per- 
haps, is  known  respecting  tliem  than  of  many  portions  of 
lands  considered  as  unexplored.  No  longer  ago  than  1878, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  discovering  some  twenty  species  of 
birds,  which  had  until  that  time  rested  in  ol>8curity, 
unknown  and  undescribed,  and  of  sending  to  the  Unit  d 
States  the  first  collection  of  aboriginal  implements  used  by 
the  Caribs  of  the  Lesser  Antilles. 

The  West  Indies  are  divided,  as  is  well  known,  into  the 
Grejiter  and  Lesser  Antilles,  the  former  comprising  the 
islands  of  Cuba,  Jamaica,  8anto  Domingo  or  Haiti,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  to  which  we  may  add  the  Bahamas  ;  the  lalter, 
that  crescent-shaped  archipelago  called  the  Caribbean  Chain, 
connecting  ihe  larger  islands  with  the  continent  of  South 
America.  These,  again,  are  locally  divided  into  Windward 
and  Leeward,  with  reference  to  their  situation  respecting 
the  prevailing  trade-winds. 

All  these  islands  were  inhabited,  at  the  time  of  their  dis- 
covery, by  people  culled,  by  Columbus,  '•  Indians,"  who 
were  possessed  of  charncteristics  which  distinguished  them 
from  any  others  at  that  time  known  to  Europeans.    It  is  my 
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I  purpose  to  attempt  to  designate  the  chief  centres  of  popula- 
tion, at  the  period  of  diacovery ;  to  indicate  the  status  of 
civilization,  as  shown  by  the  remains  yet  in  existence;  the 
distribution  of  these  Indians  in  ancient  times  ;  and  such  of 
their  descendants  as  still  dwell  in  these  islands.  The  first 
islands  to  which  we  shtill  *rive  our  attention  are  those  first 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  October,  1492  ; 

TriE  Bahamas. — The  incidents  of  that  first  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  are,  of  course,  familiur  to  all.  I  myself  have 
traced  the  wanderings  of  Columbus  throughoul  Spain,  have 
followed  in  his  foott^teps  after  the  Court  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  have  visited  the  convent  of  La  Rjibida,  and  sailed 
the  historic  Rio  Tinto.  Again,  I  have  visited  and  explored 
all  the  islands  discovered  by  him,  have  investigated  the 
matter  of  the  first  Landfall,  and  have  studied  the  circum- 
stances of  his  different  actions  on  the  scenes  of  their  occur- 
rence. It  is  not  my  intention  to  revive  these  incidents  of 
the  voyages  of  Columbus;  but  to  recall  the  people  and  dis- 
coveries of  his  time. 

We  are  told  by  the  historian  that  the  people  seen  on  the 
islands  where  Columbus  tirat  landed,  were  of  a  tawny  or 
■  copper  complexion,  that  they  went  about  naked,  and  pos- 
■pBBsed    but    few   of  the   articles   considered    necessary    to 
Vnvilized  man.     For  a  full  description  I  muat  refer  you  to  the 
P  •*  Life  of  Columbus,"  by  Washingttni  Irving,  and  the  narra- 
tion of  Las  Cttsas,  from  which  Irving  drew  his  material, — 
the  Journal  of  Columbus.     They  possessed    no   article  of 
iron  or  bronze,  their  weapons  being  lances  tipped  with  tish- 

I  bones  or  stone,  and  bows  and  arrows.  Their  huts  were  of 
the  simplest  materials,  made  of  palm-leaves,  such  l>eing 
amply  sufficient  in  the  delightful  climate  of  those  tropical 
islands.  The  fact,  that  remains  of  these  Indians  have  been 
found  in  caves,  and  under  overhanging  rocks,  does  not 
warrant  us  in  the  inference  that  they  were  in  any  sense 
Troglodytes ;  since  the  Bahamas  al)oun4l  in  such  caverns,  and 
to  them  these  people  naturally  turned  for  refuge,  when  sul>- 
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sequenlly  pursued  by  the  Spaniards,  and  for  sheller.  They 
were  gentle  and  peace-loving,  as  we  have  testimony  from 
Columbus  himself;  sha[>ely  and  athletic;  having  no  wars, 
except  with  occasional  invaders  from  the  south.  All  their 
traditions,  of  origin,  of  the  existence  of  gold  (a  few  orna- 
ments in  which  mctail  they  wore),  of  invasion,  of  a  country 
greater  than  their  own,  pointed  to  the  south.  They  told 
Columbus  that  he  could  find  gold  in  great  quantities  in  the 
south,  as  well  a-s  a  great  chief,  and  numerous  other  peoples. 
At  the  time  of  their  discovery,  these  Bahamas  possessed 
tame  parrots  (which  no  longer  exist  on  Watling*3  Island, 
but  are  found  on  Acklin,  about  a  hundred  miles  away),  and 
these  seem  to  have  been  the  only  domesticated  pets,  from 
the  scant  animal  lite  about  them.  The  most  noticeable 
article  they  owned  was  the  canoe  fcanoa),  the  largest 
holding  more  than  forty  men,  which  they  propelled  by 
means  of  paddles,  and  baled  out  with  calabashes. 

At  Guanahani,  then,  the  aborigines  were  found  possessed 
of  parrots,  crude  implements  of  bone  and  stone,  canoes, 
huts  of  palm-leaves,  a  few  articles  of  gold,  and  little,  if 
anything,  else,  except  cotton.  Later  on,  at  the  third  island 
visited,  called  hy  Columbus  Fernandina,  now  known  as 
Long  Ishind,  the  Europeans  added  to  this  l>rief  list,  ham- 
mocks, tobacco,  and  cassava  bread.  *'•  Their  beds  and 
coverings,"  says  Columbus,  **  looked  like  cottr>n  nets,  which 
they  called  hamacas,'"  and,  '*  the  Indian  captured  by  us  in 
the  channel  between  Santa  Maria  and  Fernandina  had  some 
dry  leaves,  highly  prized,  no  doubt,  among  Ihem,  for  those 
of  San  Salvador  offered  some  to  me  as  a  present."  This 
was  tobacco,  which  was  afterwartls  found  in  ijuantities  in 
Cuba,  where  the  natives  were  seen  smoking  it* 

The  Indians  of  the  Bahamas  were  soon  exterminated, 
although  Columbus  did  not  revisit  the  scene  of  his  discov- 
eries ;  and  as  early  as  1508,  when  the  cruelties  of  the  Span- 
iards had  nearly  depopulated  Haiti,  the  natives  were 
carried  hence  to  lalwr  in  the  mines.     Under  their  cruel 
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enslavers  the  Lucayans  sank  rapidly ;  it  is  on  record  that 
some  forty  thousand  were  transported,  never  to  return,  and 
the  islands  once  teeming  with  happy  life  were  finally  left 
desolate.  I  cannot  stale  exactly  the  period  of  their  depopu- 
lation ;  in  the  year  1512,  when  Ponce  de  Leon  sailed 
through  the  Bahamas  in  search  of  the  fountain  of  youth,  he 
found  some  of  the  islands  inhabited,  for  he  was  told  of  the 
famous  fountain  h}'  natives  of  the  northern  islands ;  but 
doubtless  the  southern  ones  were  already  deprived  of  all 
their  inhabitants,  even  so  early.  Respecting  that  search 
for  the  mythical  fountain  of  youth,  I  may  say,  that  my 
investigations  were  made  in  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico, 
whence  De  L#eon  sailed  on  his  quest,  and  that  there  I  dis- 
covered that  bis  remains  are  yet  treasured,  as  well  as  many 
relics  of  bis  time.  He  cruised  the  archipelago  just  twenty 
years  after  Columbus,  and  also  in  1521,  the  year  of  his 
death,  when  he  wjis  wounded  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  taken 
to  Cuba,  where  he  died,  and  thence  his  remains  brought 
Iwck  to  Puerto  Rico. 

Doubtless,  the  natives  were  entirely  exterminated  before 
the  end  of  the  XVIth.  century,  as  when  the  English  settled 
the  Bahamas,  about  1629,  not  one  remained.  The  historians, 
Herrera  and  Martyr,  give  all  details  of  the  means  by  which 
iheir  extermination  was  hastened,  and  to  their  pages  I 
would  refer  the  curious  student,  1  find  reference  to  them 
in  a  work  published  in  1666,  as  follows:  •'That  poor 
nation,  the  Lucayos,  hntli  been  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
S|)auiurds,  or  carryd  away  and  made  slaves  to  work  in  the 
mines,  and  there  are  not,  in  any  of  the  islands  known  under 
that  name,  any  of  the  natural  inhabitants ;  but  only  some 
few  English,  who  were  transported  thither  out  of  the  island 
of  Bermudez."  We  may  confidently  assume  that  it  is  full 
three  hundred  years  since  the  Bahamas  knew  the  presence 
of  any  of  its  al>original  inhaliitants.  Let  us  now  examine 
the  evidence  of  their  tbnner  occupancy,  as  given  in  the  few 
relics   recovered  at  various  times.     Of  the  people  them- 
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selves,  the  Lucayans,  or  Cehoyans  as  they  have  hoen 
termed,  few  remains  have  (>eeD  ibund,  and  these  few  mainly 
in  caves.  Several  tskeletons  have  been  recovered,  but  I 
cannot  learn  that  any  skeleton  in  its  entirety  has  been 
deposited  in  any  museum.  In  the  public  library  of  Nassau, 
New  Providence,  are  two  crania  of  the  aboriginal  Ceboyana, 
and  I  brought  one  skull  from  Watling*8  Island,  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  and  afterward  given 
to  the  Columbian  Museum.  Of  these  crania,  Prf)f.  W.  K. 
Brooks,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univei-sity,  says :  **  The 
skulls  are  extremely  broad  in  proportion  to  their  length, 
and  are  among  the  most  brachycephalicof  all  human  skulls, 
the  greatest  breadth  being  more  than  nine-lenths  of  their 
greatest  length.  The  brain  was  large,  and  the  capacity  of 
the  cranium  about  equal  to  that  of  an  average  Caucasian 
skull.  The  Celioyans  flattened  their  heads  artiticially  in 
infancy,  bo  that  the  vertical  part  of  the  forehead  is  com- 
pletely obliterated  in  all  adult  skulls,  and  the  head  slopes 
backward  immediately  above  the  eyes."'  I  myself  found 
bones  and  many  fragments  in  the  caves  1  explored  on  Wat- 
ling^s  and  Cat  Islands ;  but  alt  the  caves  of  the  Bahamas 
have  long  since  lieen  thoroughly  investigated,  during  the 
search  for  cave-earth  or  bat  guauo.  As  these  investigations 
were  not  conducted  in  the  interests  of  science  (I  may 
remark),  such  bones  and  crania  as  were  found  were  not 
taken  into  account,  and  in  most  instances  were  lost  to  the 
museums.  The  dry  earth  of  the  caves  was  the  best  medium 
possible  for  preserving  <>bject8  deposited  therein,  and  not 
only  bones,  but  various  articles  of  domestic  use  among  the 
Lucayans,  have  been  discovered.  At  the  Jamaica  Exposi- 
tion, of  1891,  wore  exhibited  many  such  articles,  and 
among  them  a  few  that  are  almost  entirely  unique :  such  as 
a  carved  ^eat  of  lignum  vita3,  a  stone  axe  inserted  in  a 
handle  of  wood,  and  another  with  head  and  haft  of  one 
stone.     The  seats  of  wood  are  described  by  the  early  his- 
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torians,  as  seats  usod  by  the  chiefs,  made  in  the  form  of 
beafits  and  reptiles,  and  carved  out  of  one  piece  of  wood. 
One  such  specimen  is  now  preserved  in  the  Smithnonian  In- 
stitution, at  Washington,  and  another  is  in  the  public  library 
of  Grand  Turk**  Island,  Bahamas.  The  Spanish  Consul  at 
Grand  Turk,  Mr.  Geo-  J.  Gibbs,  owns  the  celebrated  stone 
axe  in  one  piece,  a  cast  of  which  was  obtained  by  Prof. 
Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian,  twenty  years  ago.  Prof. 
Henry,  at  that  time,  valued  the  original  at  $5()0,  but  1  have 
information  that  Mr.  Gibbs  will  disj)ose  of  it  now  for  some 
$200,  if  a  purchaser  can  be  found.  This  specimen  is  con- 
sidered absolutely  unique,  and  I  trust  that  some  museum 
in  America  will  be  fortunate  enough  to  secure  it. 

In  addition  to  these  important  relics  of  native  workinan- 
abip,  which  were  found  in  caves  in  the  Caicos  and  Grand 
Turk,   the   usual    "celts"  are  discovered,   tbougti   rarely, 
throughout  the  entire  chain.     As  the  Bahamas  include  some 
two  thousand  islands  and  rocks,  and  the  character  of  the  cal- 
4careous  rock  is  such  that  caves  and  pot-holes  abound  every- 
where, it  is  possible  that  many  articles  may  yet  be  found, 
that  have  escaped  the  eyes  of  the  guano  hunter.     Through- 
out the  islands,  the  smaller  celts  are  known  as  "thunder- 
bolts," and  are  treasured  i>y  the  present  natives  as  of  celestial 
origin,  and  possessing  supernaturnl  virtues.      They  declare 
that  they  fall  from  the  L-loutls,  in  time  of  storm,  and  I  have 
met    with  individuals   who  told  uie  they    themselves  saw 
some  descend.    One  old  darkey  declared  to  me  that  he  saw 
one  strike  a  tree,  in  the  midst  of  a  dash  of  lightning,  and 
afterwards  recovered  the  identical  stone.      This  name  is  of 
universal  application,  and  in  the  Spanish  islands  the  stones 
are  called  ^^piedras  de  rayo^^  —  thunderbolts, — as  well  as 
in  the  English  and  Frerjch  ishinds.     A  strange  fact  nifly  be 
noticed  with  reference  1o  these  celts,  and  that  is,  that  all^ 
or  nearly  all,  are  made  from  stone  not  to  l)e  found  within 
the  area  of  the  Bahaman  chain.     They  are  most  assuredly 
of  foreign  origin,  and  were  probably  brought  here  from  the 
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toatbem  islands,  as  Puerto  Rico  or  Santo  Domii^ ;  an- 
other evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  statetneot  by  the  early 
historiaus,  that  the  Indians  performed  loug  voyages  in  their 
canoes.  Ttiey  are  of  fine,  dark  stooe,  compact  in  grain,  and 
polished,  being  excellent  $pecin>eD8  of  the  neolithic  agOi 
One  small  celt,  which  I  obtained  at  Long  Island,  is  of  per- 
fect shape  and  exquisitely  rounded,  and  re^mbles  another 
which  I  got  in  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo. 
All  that  I  have  8een  are  of  thi»  dark-green  stone,  and  I  have 
not  foand  any  of  any  other  kind.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  implements  having  been  made  from  oonch  shell,  which  is 
so  abundant,  and  from  which  the  natives  of  Barbadoes 
the  southern  islands  made  their  chisels  and  other  artfcles. 
One  remarkable  specimen,  which  was  discovered  in  a  field, 
by  a  negro,  in  1892,  and  brought  to  Nassau  during  my 
stay  there,  is  ten  and  one-half  inches  long,  three  nnd 
oo^-half  inches  broad,  and  has  carved  upon  it  a  fiice,  as 
in  a  moon,  with  oblique,  oriental  eyes.  This  b  also  of 
dark-green  stone,  probably  jade  or  serpentine,  and  is  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  I  have  seen. 

In  the  Smithsonian  collection  are  several  s|>eciniens 
from  the  Bahamas,  obtained  by  the  U.  S.  ship  Aibo(ro9s^ 
some  of  which  are  figured  in  my  recent  work,  '*  In 
the  Wake  of  Columbus";  as  also,  are  several  typical 
forms  of  **axes, "  one  of  the  crania,  and  a  wooden  seat. 
These  things  that  I  have  mentioned  comprise  nearly  all 
the  types  found  in  the  Bahamas,  showing  the  condition 
of  Lucayan  art. 

I  should  not  omit  to  mention  a  canoe  which  was  found 
in  a  cave  on  WatHn^'s  Island,  but  of  which,  since  its 
discovery,  I  can  find  no  trace.  In  an  enquiry  into  the 
origin  of  these  relics,  we  cannot  find  that  any  are  abso- 
lutely unique,  or  autoi'hthonic,  except,  possibly,  the  stone 
axe  in  one  piece,  and  the  stools,  or  seats.  But  even  these 
latter  are  found  in  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo,  —  on  the 
north  coast,  —  and  from  this  tact  one  might  imply  a  south- 
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era  origin  for  nil  these  articles,  or  a  similar  people  inhabit- 
ing there.  Herrera  speaks  of  the  first  ones  discovered  in 
Cuba,  on  the  first  visit  of  Colunilnis,  as  follows:  —  "seats 
made  of  a  solid  piece  of  wood  in  the  shape  of  a  beast  with 
very  short  legs  and  the  tail  held  up,  the  head  before  with 
eyes  and  ears  of  gold."  These  were  used  only  l)y  the 
chiefs,  the  common  people  squatting  on  the  ground.  The 
two  specimens  in  the  Smithsonian  are  trom  Turk's  and 
Caicos  islands;  but  there  is  a  stone  specimen  of  this  type, 
also,  from  Puerto  Ric« ;  and  it  is  thought  that  the  form  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  hammockf  as  the  stools  have  a 
similar  curve  or  sweep. 

The  Indians  of  the  Bahamas  doubtless  depended  chiefly 
for  subsistence  U[>ou  the  products  of  the  sea:  finh,  which 
are  bo  abundant  around  the  shores  of  their  islands^  and 
especially  upon  conchs,  found  in  countless  numbers  on  the 
reefs  and  in  the  shallow  lagoons.  Of  animal  food  they 
prolmbly  partook  but  sparingly,  there  being  no  large  quad- 
■  rupeds  on  the  islands ;  and  birds  must  have  been  hard  to 
capture.  Sea  birds  and  their  eggs,  in  the  season,  gave 
1.hem  supplies,  probably,  and  they  ate  the  flesh  and  eggs 
of  the  iguana,  which  is  still  common,  turtles  also,  with 
their  eggs;  the  seas  abound  in  turtle. 

They  cultivated  but  little,  the  soil  of  the  Bahamas  being 
thin,  and  in  many  of  the  islands  contained  in  more  or  less 
extensive  pockets  in  the  calcareous  rock ;  but  they  had 
tnai^^e  and  **  yucca, "  perhaps  fruits  like  the  pine-apple  and 
others  native  to  the  soil.  Nature  was  kind  to  these  chil- 
dren of  nature,  and  they  led  a  careless  existence,  depending 
chierty  upon  the  bounties  of  the  sea. 

Cuba. — Following  still  in  the  trail  of  Columbus,  and 
taking  the  island  next  discovered  hy  hira  after  he  left  the 
Bahamas,  we  arrive  at  Cuba»  which  he  discovered  the  last  of 
October,  1492.  He  landed  on  tht*  north  coast,  probably  at 
ifir  near  the  present  |>ort  of  Jibara,  and  there  saw  the 
Indians  of  that  island. 
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They  were  more  advanced  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Bahamas, — hut  on  the  same  lines  of  progression, — probably 
owing  to  the  HUperiorily  of  their  island  over  the  others,  in 
point  of  size  and  fertility.  That  is,  they  had  better  and 
more  numerous  houses,  hidden  in  shady  groves,  more 
extensive  fields  of  maize  and  manioc,  and  more  numerous 
articles  of  domestic  use.  Coasting  the  northern  shore  of 
Cuba,  —  which,  by  the  way,  stitl  retains  it«  aboriginal 
name,  —  Columbus  discovered  villages  and  people  similar 
to  the  Lucayans,  and  sent  an  embassy  into  the  interior,  to 
treat  with  the  cacique,  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have 
assumed  was  the  Grand  Khan.  When  the  emt»assy  re- 
turned, the  navigators  learned  their  mistake;  but  they  had 
added  several  articles  to  previous  **  tinds,"  and  found  the 
inhabitants  possessed  of  a  slightly  higher  type  of  civiliza- 
tion, as  has  been  mentioned. 

They  found  the  Indians  smoking  tobacco,  in  rolls ; 
their  huts  hnug  with  hammocks,  and  using  the  carved 
seats,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  They  bad  also 
greater  stores  of  cotton,  in  yarn  and  woven  into  nets, 
a  greater  variety  of  fruits,  and  also  of  animals  from  which 
to  derive  subsistence.  In  addition  to  the  larger  number 
and  more  numerous  species  of  birds,  there  were  also  sev- 
eral mammals,  non-existenl  in  the  Bahamas.  These  indig- 
enous mammals  of  Cuba  are  :  the  two  species  of  Hntia^  or 
Yutia,  —  Hnlia  Poeyii  and  H.  Forrier;  —  a  small  animal 
known  as  the  Ahnifpti, — the  Solanum  Cuhanus;  —  the 
JavaUi,  or  jieccary,  and  the  *»Dumb  Dog,"  which  by  some 
is  thought  to  have  been  a  raccoon,  but  more  probably  was 
an  animal  now  extinct.  Little  gold  was  found  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  natives,  but  they  told  of  a  region  of  gold  to 
the  southward,  which  they  called  Bohio,  since  proven  to 
have  been  the  island  of  Haiti, 

Cuba  was  left,  for  twenty  years  after  its  discovery,  in 
comparative  possession  of  the  natives,  when  the  settlements 
were  then  attempted  which  eventually  led  to  their  extine- 
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tioD.  No  date  is  given  as  to  the  final  extinction  of  the 
IndiaDB  of  Cul>af  but  it  was  not  long  after  the  arrival  of 
Velasquez  and  his  crew,  and  the  mailing  of  Cortez  for 
Mexico ;  for  the  barbarities  of  the  Bahamas  and  Haiti  were 
re-enucted  on  this  island,  until  the  natives  killed  themselves 
by  scores,  in  despair,  and  to  escape  the  Spaniards. 

Affecting  stories  are  narrated  of  the  conquest  of  this 
island;  but  to  no  avail  did  the  natives  struggle  for  mere 
subsistence  and  a  life  of  freedom.  The  largest  settlements 
seem  to  have  been  in  the  eastern  end  of  Cuba  ;  at  least, 
that  is  where  the  greatest  number  of  relics  have  been  found. 
In  the  Heal  Academia,  of  Havana,  are  to  be  seen  a  tow 
of  these  renmins  of  the  primitive  Cubans,  in  the  shape  of 
stone  axes  and  other  implements,  and  particular  nttention 
is  called  to  some  crania,  iml>edded  in  lime  rock,  which 
were  discovered  in  caves  near  Cape  Maisi,  the  extreme 
easteni  end  of  Cuba,  by  a  gentleman  of  Havana,  who 
described  them  and  their  locales  in  a  magazine  published 
by  the  Academy.  These  skulls,  of  which  several  were  ob- 
tained, are  brachyoepbalic,  having  a  cephalic  index  of  above 
90,  one  of  them  showing  93.75,  another  90,  rind  all  with 
more  or  less  pronounced  frontal  depressions,  artificially 
produced.  They  are,  of  course,  of  greiit  antiquity,  some 
of  them  having  been  found  imbedded  entirely  in  the  cjil- 
cnreous  rock  of  the  caverns,  and  covered  with  thick 
deposits  of  bat  guano.  As  to  their  antiquity,  I  will  not 
hazard  conjecture  ;  but  accompanying  this  paper,  I  send  the 
original  magazine  in  which  the  description  appeared,  in 
which  the  details  of  their  recovery  are  fully  set  forth,  and  a 
photograph.  ^  Fragments  of  pottery,  and  some  implements, 
were  also  obtained,  such  as  a  clay  figure,  an  earthen 
jar  which  contained  Indian  bones,  an  axe  or  hatchet  of  ser- 
pentine, beautifully  polished,  and  several  minor  articles  of 
the  class  called  ^* piedras  de  rayo^"  or  thunderbolts, — in 
Cuba,  as  elsewhere. 

»  AniU(>8  de  Ia  lt«al  Aawlemla;  Havana,  Nov.  15,  1880;  Torao  XXVIC. 
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But  enough  has  been  shown  to  prove  that  the  natires 
of  Cuba  were  allied  to  those  of  the  Bahamas,  aD<i  bad 
surpassed  them,  only  in  degree,  on  the  same  lines  of  devel- 
opment. As  will  be  alluded  to  farther  on,  the  natives  of  all 
the  Greater  Antilles,  including  the  Bahamas,  were  of  the 
same  stock,  as  shown  by  their  racial  characteristics  and 
linguistic  affinities. 

Island  of  Jamaica.  It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  leave 
this  island  of  Cuba,  the  largest  of  the  Antilles,  where  so 
much  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  exploration,  and  where 
so  little  has  been  accomplished  (where,  doubtless,  there  is 
still  a  iield  for  the  enterpiisiug  ethnologist)  ;  but  I  must 
now  call  attention  to  another  of  the  Antillean  group,  of 
scarcely  less  importance.  Jamaica,  though  it  did  not 
immediately  follow  in  the  series  of  Spanish  discoveries, 
was  brought  into  prominence  soon  after  the  first  settlement 
was  accomplished  in  Haiti.  Discovered  by  Columbus  in 
May,  1494,  it  was  nn  the  north  coast  of  this  island  thai  he 
was  wrecked,  tm  his  last  voyage,  in  1503.  It  was  in 
February,  1504,  that  Columbus  imposed  upon  the  credulous 
natives  in  that  famous  pretbction  of  the  lunar  eclipse,  by 
which  he  compelled  (hem  (o  supply  him  with  provisions 
for  months,  and  without  which  he  would  have  i>eri3hed, 
as  he  was  a  twelve-month  on  the  island,  without  means  of 
escape. 

Jamaica  was  a  very  populous  island,  the  hills  and  valleys 
swarming  with  Indians;  but  they  likewise  perished  under 
the  exactions  of  the  Spaniards,  The  tirst  Spanish  settle- 
ment was  commenced  in  1501),  and  shortly  after  that  the 
natives  began  to  decrease  rapidly.  History  is  silent  us  to 
the  date  of  their  tinal  disappearance,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
first  English  invasion^  in  1590,  there  wore  none  left. 
Xayiuaca,  the  Land-of-Springs,  with  its  fertile  soil  and 
beautiful  pirn€»!ito  groves,  was  eoon  left  desolate,  so  far  as  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  were  concerned.  Their  number  was 
estimated  at  above  60,000;  Sir  Hans  Stoune,  an  historian 
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of  Jamaica,  writing  about  167D,  says:  "In  some  eimall 
time,  the  Indian  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  60,000, 
were  all  destroyed  by  the  severities  of  the  Spaniards ;  I 
have  seen  in  the  woods  many  of  their  bones,  in  caves, 
which  some  people  think  were  of  such  as  had  voluntarily 
inclosed  or  immured  themselves,  in  order  to  be  starved 
to  death."  He  also  mentions  a  man  who  saw,  about  lfi77, 
"a  cave  in  which  lay  human  tiones,  all  in  order;  also 
pots  and  urns,  wherein  were  bones  of  men  and  children. 
These  pots  were  oval,  and  large,  of  a  reddish  dirty  color; 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  rim  or  ledge  there  stood  out  an 
ear,  on  which  were  made  some  lines.  The  negroes  had 
removed  most  of  these  pots  to  boil  their  meat  in."  I  am 
thus  particular  in  introducing  this  evidence  of  an  eye- 
witness of  that  time  so  long  ago,  since  very  few  objects 
pertaining  to  the  Jamaican  aborigines  have  l>een  found. 
At  the  recent  exposition  in  Jamaica,  in  1891,  were  many 
specimens  of  aboriginal  itii[>]etnents,  such  as  have  been 
already  described  ;  but  the  island  itself  was  not  very  fully 
represented. 

Recurring  again  to  the  historian,  Leslie,  who  wrote  in 
1740:  *'The  Indians  soon  felt  the  dismal  eti'ects  of  giving 
faith  to  the  Spaniards,  who  began  a  miserable  havoclc : 
butchered,  munlered  and  destroyed,  in  a  few  years,  no  less 
Ihan  60,000  of  the  inhabitants  and  scarce  left  one  alive. 
Some  retired  to  the  woods,  and  absconded  in  the  caves  and 
fortresses,  whither  they  were  pursued  by  the  tyrants  and 
cut  to  pieces.  Jamaica  was  before  this  one  of  the  best- 
peopled  of  all  the  Antilles,  but  such  was  the  destructive 
slaughter  of  the  Spaniards  that  the  very  name  of  Indian 
was,  in  a  few  years,  rcjoted  t)ut,  and  none  left  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  that  once  tlounHhing  people." 

Gomara  says,  that  the  Spaniards  made  slaves  of  the 
Indians  for  various  ti-ivia!  reasons :  as,  because  they  ate 
insects  and  maggots  (probably  locusts,  and  larva;  of  the 
palm-bcelle)  ;  that  they  intoxicated  themselves  with  wine 
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of  maize  and  othei-  native  plants;  smoked  tobacco,  and 
plucked  their  beards  out  by  the  roots.  But,  on  the  other 
hnnd,  the  natives,  who  were  notoriously  abstemious,  were 
shocked  and  disgusted  ut  the  enormous  appetites  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  at  their  revels  and  licentiouspess.  By  con- 
suming the  scant  crops  of  the  Indians,  who  only  provided 
themselves  from  year  to  yenr,  and  by  debauching  their 
wives  and  daughters,  famine  and  disease  were  soon  familiar 
spectres  among  these  people  who  had  hitherto  lived  in 
health  and  bajipiness.  Speaking  of  the  Indian.^  in  Jamaica, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  Sir  Hans  Sloane  says:  **They  are 
not  natives  of  the  island,  they  being  nil  destroyed  by  the 
Spaniards^  but  are  usually  brought  by  surprise  from  the 
Musquitos  or  from  Floridti,  or  such  as  were  slaves  to  the 
Spaniards  and  taken  from  them  by  the  English.  They  are 
very  good  hunters  ami  fishers,  but  are  naught  at  working 
in  (ho  Held  or  slavish  work,  und  if  checkl  or  drubbed  are 
good  for  nothing,  therefore  are  very  gently  treated  and 
well  fed."  This  naYve  confession  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
slaves  and  Indtan!4,  in  relation  to  their  white  masters, 
should  have  given  the  tirst-named  a  hint ;  indeed,  the 
escaped  negroes,  or  maroons,  did  })rotit  by  it,  and  held 
themselves  aloof  in  the  woods  and  mountains. 

The  Inciinns  of  Jamaica  impressed  Columbus  most  favor- 
ably, if  we  nijiy  believe  llie  accouiils  he  left  of  his 
discovery  and  first  meeting  with  them.  They  possessed 
great  canoes  capable  of  carrying  some  eighty  or  a  hundred 
warriors  each  ;  the  tirst  cacique  to  greet  him  came  out  in 
a  beautiful  canoe»  in  the  pi*ow  of  which  stood  the  standard- 
bearer,  **clnd  in  a  mantle  of  variegated  teatheis,  with  a 
tufl  of  gay  plumes  on  his  head,  and  bearing  in  his  hand  a 
tlultering  white  banner.  Two  Indians,  with  caps  or 
helmets  of  feathers  of  similar  shape  and  color,  and  their 
faces  painted,  beat  upon  tabors;  two  others  held  trumpets 
of  a  tine  black  wood,  ingeniously  carved.  "  The  two  daugh- 
ters of  the  cacique,  **  beautiful  in  form  and  countenance/* 
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were  naked,  but  unabashed,  and  oF  modest  demeanor. 
Around  the  head  of  the  chief  was  a  band  of  stones  of 
various  colors,  two  plntea  of  gold  were  suspended  from  his 
ears  by  rings  of  very  small  green  stones,  and  from  a  neck- 
lace of  white  beads  was  hung  another  plate  of  **guanin"  or 
inferior  gold,  in  the  shape  of  a  fleur-de-lis,  while  a  girdle 
of  stones  was  worn  around  his  waist.  His  wife  had  on  an 
apron  of  cotton,   with  similar  adornments  to  the  chief,  and 

»  bands  around  her  arms,  while  the  girls  wore  no  ornament, 
Jiave  their  native  modesty  and  a  girdle  of  green  stones. 
How  soon  these  peaceful  and  happy  people  were  made  to 
suffer  want,  and  experience  all  the  horrors  of  slavery, 
eventually  to  he  exterminated,  wo  have  already  seen.  Of 
^old  and  precious  stones,  the  Spaniards  obtained  little  in 
Jamaica,  the  few  articles  found  in  possession  of  the  natives 
Iiaving,  probably,  l>een  obtained  from  Haiti,  or  the  coast 
of  Veragua;  but  some  of  their  implements  of  warfare  and 
<lonie8tic  life  have  been  recovered  by  later  investigators, 
<lifiering  in  no  important  particulars  from  those  of  Cuba 
4ind  Haiti. 

One  of  the  few  deposits  of  ancient  pottery  and  imple- 
ments has  been  descril>ed  by  Lady  Edith  Blake,  the  tal- 
ented consort  of  the  present  Governor  of  Jamaica,  Sir 
Henry  Blake.  Her  descri[)tion  may  he  found  in  a  maga- 
zine published  at  Kingston,  the  '*  Victoria  (Quarterly,"  and 
138  entitled  "The  Northbrook  Kitchen-Midden."  About 
«ix  miles  to  the  east  of  Kingston,  she  says,  on  ground 
sloping  gently  down  to  the  Liguanea  Plain,  is  the  site  of  an 
ancient  Indian  scltlemcnt.  "To  the  east  the  field  is 
abruptly  tei*minated  by  a  sudden  dip  and  bunk  of  some  six- 
teen or  eighteen  feet  in  height.  On  diirgJng  into  this  bank, 
layer  upon  layer  of  shells  are  found,  mingled  with  potlery 
more  or  less  broken,  a  few  small  bones,  and  now  and  then  a 
stone  hatchet.  Here  and  there,  some  of  the  shells  show  traces 
of  fire.  The  pottery  is  of  diflcrent  degrees  of  thickness, 
and  wc  found  a  few  bits  that  lK>re  traces  of  ornamentation. 
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The  clay  of  which  it  was  made  is  coarse  and  largely  mixed 
with  sand  and  small  calcareous  pebbles,  forming  a  cement 
which  seems  to  have  been  baked  rather  than  burned,  the 
heat  not  being  sufficient  to  fuse  or  materially  alter  the  i>eb- 
bles.  Some  pieces  boar  traces  of  what  seems  to  have  been 
glazing.  The  attempts  at  ornamentation  are  exceedingly 
rough  and  such  a.s  a  primitive  people  first  essay  by  indent- 
ing the  clay  before  being  baked  with  the  point  of  a  stick  or 
a  sharp  stone.  The  large  proportion  of  pottery  intermixed 
with  the  shells  shows  that  this  must  have  been  a  permanent 
settlement, — in  short,  this  picturesque  bank,  with  its  wav- 
ing grasses  and  sweet  flowers^  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  refuse-heap  of  some  old  Indian  town.  .  .  .  The  stone 
hatchets  (coram<mly  known  ns  '  thunderbolU')  that  have 
been  found  have,  I  believe,  been  broken  or  chipped  speci- 
mens. .  .  .  The  shells  are  such  as  arc  still  found  in  Kingston 
harbor,  and  the  contents  of  which  are  to  this  day  used  as 
food ;  therefore  this  heap  was  made  at  a  period  not  geologi- 
cally remote.  The  land-shells  are  all  the  helix  acuta^ 
which  is  peculiar  to  Jamaica." 

While  Sir  Henry  was  Governor  of  the  Bahamas,  Lady 
Blake  made  exhaustive  collections  of  Indian  relics,  visiting 
personally  most  of  the  principal  islands,  and  also  painted  a 
aeries  of  water-colors  of  the  indigenous  plants  of  the 
islands,  well  illustrating  the  extensive  flora.  When  I  was 
in  Jamaica,  in  1891,  she  was  engaged  on  a  similar  series  of 
that  island's  flowering  plants  ;  and  was  industriously  collect- 
ing Indian  antltiuitles.  An  invitation  which  she  gave  me 
to  visit  and  open  another  kitchen-midden,  I  was  obliged  to 
decline,  from  lack  of  time  ;  but  that  there  is  still  a  field  for 
investigation  in  Jamaica,  I  yet  believe. 

Haiti. — We  will  now  turn  to  that  island  reached  by  the 
first  navigiitors  from  Spain  after  Cuba,  called  by  the  natives 
Bohio  or  Babeque,  and  Quisqueya,  and  named  by  Colum- 
bus, Espanola ;  now  known  aa  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo. 

Without  entering  into  the  particulars  of  that  first  voyage 
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along  the  north  coast  of  Haiti,  we  may  note  that  there 
Columbus  first  found  natives  in  great  numbers,  with  Gxed 
settlementi,  and  in  {>ossession  of  gold  actually  obtained  in 
the  country  of  their  residence.  Coasting  this  beautiful 
conntry,  interchanging  courtesies  with  the  natives,  who 
were  soon  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  sword,  the  great  navi- 
gator finally  reached  the  bay  of  Cape  Jlailien,  where  he 
lost  his  flag-ship  on  a  reef  some  five  miles  distant  from 
shore,  and  was  rescued  from  his  perilous  position  by  the 
native  chieftain,  or  cacique,  Guacanagari,  whose  settlement 
was  called  Guarico, 

The  wreckage  of  the  flag-ship,  the  iSanta  MartUy  was  all 
recovered  and  taken  ashore  to  the  Indian  village,  which 
occupied  the  site  of  a  small  fishing-village  now  known  as 
Petit  Anse.  Finding  his  remaining  vessels  too  small  to 
transport  to  Spain  the  crews  of  all  three  caravels,  Colum- 
bus decided  to  erect  a  fort  near  Guarico,  calling  It  Navidad, 
and  leaving  in  it  a  garrison  of  forty  men.  I  have  investi- 
gated the  site  of  the  fort  and  village,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  discovering  an  ancient  anchor,  which  came  out  of  the 
Santa  Maria  and  which  was  exhibited  last  year  at  the  Ex- 
position, in  the  Convent  of  La  Rabida.  More  gold  was 
fonnd  here  in  po-jsession  of  the  Indians  than  at  any  place 
previously  visited ;  Guacanagari  wore  a  golden  crown,  and 
also  several  of  the  sub-chiefs  adorned  their  brows  with 
ornaments  of  the  precious  metal.  Finding  that  the  Span- 
iards wonld  exchange  trinkets,  such  as  hawksbells,  for  nug- 
gets of  gold,  the  natives  swarmed  about  the  oiravcl,  holding 
up  lumps  of  it,  for  which  they  desired  the  paltry  trifles. 
Columbus  assured  his  sovereigns,  later  on.  that  he  felt  con- 
fident that  a  ton  of  gold  could  be  collected  by  the  garrison 
of  Navidud  Ijcfore  his  return.  This  gold  came  from  the 
interior  of  the  island,  and  from  a  district  the  natives  called 
Ctbao, — which  the  Spaniard  thought  could  be  no  other 
than  the  famous  Cipango,  of  which  he  had  read  in  Marco 
Polo.      It    is   a    moiintatnoiis    district    around    the    head- 
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waters  of  the  Rio  Yaqui,  which  I  visited  later,  and  pro- 
cured therefrom  some  grains  of  gold,  also  a  nugget 
weighing  half  an  ounce,  seeing  several  others,  among  them 
one  weighing  6ve  ounces.  So,  it  seems,  the  auriferous 
nature  of  the  newly-discovered  country  was  not  exag- 
gerated; 

At  a  banquet  given  by  Guacanaguri,  bountiful  supplies  of 
cassavt^  or  native  bread,  ajes^  nutritive  roots,  tish,  utias, 
and  fruits  were  spread  l>eforc  the  guests.  The  cacique  and 
his  associate  chiefs  were  cleanly  in  their  habits  and  of  ex- 
cellent demeanor,  reminding  one  of  the  accounts  given  of 
Montezuma  and  bis  Mexicans,  us  found  by  Cortez,  at  a 
similar  banquet  furniahed  by  aboriginal  Americans  to  the 
visiting  Europeans. 

Sailing  for  Spain,  Columbus  did  not  return  for  a  year, 
and  then  found  his  fortress  destroyed  and  the  garrison 
massacred — a  fate  these  lawless  Spaniards  had  brought 
upon  themselves.  For,  if  there  is  anything  evident  in  the 
narration  of  this  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Haiti,  it  is  the 
gentle  nature  and  inofTensiveness  of  the  natives.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1493,  the  town  of  Isabella  was  founded  on  the  north 
coast  of  8anto  Domingo,  an^I  thence  excursions  and  raids 
were  made  into  the  interior,  to  the  Cibao,  and  settlemeuts 
made  at  Jacagua,  Goncepcion  de  hi  Vega,  etc.  The  first 
interior  fortress  was  tho  outpost  of  Santo  Tomas,  whence 
the  gold  was  derived,  and  which,  as  well  as  all  the  other  set- 
tlements, 1  myself  have  visited.  From  the.  Hill  of  Santo 
Cerro,  overlooking  the  vast  plain  called  by  Columbus,  from 
its  exceeding  beauty,  the  Ve(/a  Real,  this  man  watched  the 
progress  of  the  great  liattle  between  his*  troops  and  the 
Indiana,  which  finally  settled  the  fate  of  tho  latter,  and  led 
to  the  Hubjection  of  ull  the  natives  of  the  island. 

Without  pursuing  farther  this  subject  of  the  subjugation 
of  the  Indians,  at  the  recital  of  which  one  cannot  but  bo 
moved  with  indignation,  I  will  proceed  to  indicate  merely 
the  extent  and  ilistribution  of  the  native  tribes  at  the  advent 
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of  the  Europeans.     The  island  was  divided  into  Bve  cacique- 

^'I'ps,    ruled   over   by    hereditary  chiefs ;    the    first   to  be 

•^ocountered  by   the    Spaniards   was   that  of  Guucanagari, 

•'"oich  comprised  the  territory  now  known  lis  Haiti,  at  least 

">e  northern  pari,  as  far  as  the  river  Yaqui  ;  this  was  soon 

subjugated,  and   the    chieftain  himself  put  to  the  sword. 

'he  second  territory  was  that  of  Guavionex,  extending  from 

'ne  Yiiqui,  through  its  valley  and  the  Royal  Vega,  probably 

^6*   fur  as  the  bay  of  Samana.     The  interior  was  in  possos- 

^■<^a  of  Caonaho,  a  cacique  of  Carib  birth,  and  an  intruder; 

"^  Only  one  who  seemed  a  born  fighter  and  initiated  active 

*"**<ti|itie9  against  the  Spaniards;  his  country  included  the 

,    '  "^Uo,  or  gold  country.     The   fourth    province,  Higuey, 

T*^luded  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  and  was  ruled  by 

^**-<^ique  Cotuhanama.     The  fifth,  called  Xaragua,  comprised 

^*"^     southern  and  southwestern  portions,  and  was  held  by 

~^t»cchio,  whose  sister,  Anacaona,  was  the  wife  of  Caonabo. 

^      ■t-Cir  the  Indians  of  the  north  coast  had  Ijcen  subjected, 

*^^    Caonabo  captured,  Behcchio  was  murdered,  and  later, 

"^^  ^^i^ciuma  was  burned  at  the  stake,  havinsr  succeeded  to  the 

^^•^vinc^ot  Xaragua.     The  caciques  were  soon  murdered, 

*  '^      of  them,  and  the  war  of  extermination  begun,  in  149,5 

^*^<5-urring   the   great    battle    that    completely  reduced    the 

*^<^iian8  to  subjection.     By  the  end  of  the  century,  or  in 

^■^"i^cn  short  years,  very  few  of  the  original  inhabitants  were 

^^^  alive  ! 

*Irhe  natives  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  says  a  reliable  his- 

"^*^ian,  and  also  of  the  Bahamas,  *'  were  considered  by  the 

^■"^**-Tib3  to  be  descended  from  the  Arrowacks  of  Guiana,  a 

^^^■^:^e  of  Indians  to  whose  noble  qualities  the  most  honorable 

^^timony  is  borne, — and  here  all  inquiry  concerning  the 

'^'^igin  of  our  islanders  seems  to  terminate."    At  the  time  of 

^*^«  discovery,  Las  Casas  computed  them  at  above  6,000,000, 

^Vit  doubtless  this  was  an  exaggerated  estimate  ;  those  of 

"ispaniola,  Oviedo  estimated  at  1,000,000,  and  Martyr  at 

•■,2<X),0(K).     They  were  so  numerous  that  Las  Casaa  says 
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tbo  islands  swarmed  with  Indians,  as  an  ant-hill  witii  ants. 
Edwards,  historian  of  Jamaica,  compares  them  with  the 
Otaheites,  ''with  whom  they  seem  to  have  many  qualities 
in  common."  They  cultivated  large  areas  in  maize  and 
manioc,  made  immense  canoes  from  the  cedar  and  cotton- 
wood  (ceiha)  trees,  which  they  gnnwaled  and  pitched  with 
Mtumen.  They  wore  a  cotton  cloth  around  the  wai-st, 
most  of  them,  while  the  Curibs  of  the  southern  islands  wont 
entirely  naked.  They  were  of  good  shape  and  height,  hut 
less  robust  than  the  Caribs ;  their  color,  a  deep,  clear  brown. 
All  the  islanders  compressed  the  head  artiticially,  but  in 
different  manner ;  the  Cnrihs  '*  elevated  the  forehead, 
making  the  bead  look  like  the  two  sides  of  a  S(|uare:  the 
natives  of  the  larger  islands,  the  occiput,  rendering  the 
crown  of  the  head  so  thick  that  a  Spanish  broadsword 
would  sometimes  I>reiik  on  it."  It  is  said  to  have  Iicen  a 
common  teat  of  skill  among  the  Spanish  settlers  as  to  which 
of  them  could  most  skilfully  crack  oj>en  an  Indian's  skull 
or  neatly  decapitate  him.  Las  Casas  testities  to  Indians 
being  burned  alive  and  roasted  over  a  slow  fire.  These 
things  Jire  mentioned  as  showing  some  of  the  causes  of  ex- 
tertniniilion,  although  the  chief  cause  operating  was  the 
exces^jive  labor  in  tho  mines,  initiated  by  Columbus.  And 
yet,  says  Martyr,  **  theirs  was  an  honest  countenance, 
coarse  but  not  gloomy;  for  it  was  enlivened  by  confidence 
and  softened  by  compassion."  We  know  that  they  had 
native  songs  and  hymns,  called  arietos,  an  idea  of  the  Deity, 
as  well  as  a  multitude  of  minor  gods ;  that  they  made 
articles  of  pottery,  common  vessels,  as  well  as  some  with 
adornments  J  liamtuocks,  chairs  of  wood  (Bartholomew 
Columbus  was  presented  with  fourteen  chairs  of  ebony  and 
sixty  vessels,  '^ornamented  with  fantastic  tiguree  of  living 
animals,"  when  he  once  visited  Anacoana)  ;  and  obtained 
gold  from  the  mountain  streams.  GoJd,  or  the  search  for 
gold,  was  their  curse,  and  their  dealh-knoll  wa^  sounded 
when,  in  1595,  all  the  Indians  were  divided   into  encomia 
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e»<i<»-R  an<l  repartimtentos^  and  assigned  for  labor  in  the  field 
»r»<i    mine. 

^Vitbout  entering  further  into  detnil,  the  Spaniards  are 

'■^id  to  have  reduced  the  Indians  from   1,000,000  to  G0,000 

'•^    fifteen  years.     The  only  sustained  revolt  by  the  Indians 

w«.8     led    by    a   cacique,   Henrique,  who  maintained  it  for 

^'^.ecsn  years,  and  finally  obtained  honorable  terms  of  peace. 

^'^t  it  was  then  too  late;  and,  though  they  were  assigned  a 

district  for  themselves,  they  continued  to  waste  away;  in 

^  ^>35,  says  Oviedo,  not  above  500  natives  were  alive  in  the 

'^la.nd;  in  1585.  Sir  Francis  Drake  reported  not  an  Indian 

'*^ft    alive.     Thus  we  see  that  their  extermination  was  accom- 

P  t  i^bed  in  less  than  a  century  after  their  discovery.    To-day, 

'*-      is  nce<lless  to  say,  not  one  Indian  can   be  found  in  that 

'^•«.nd  where  the  first  were  found,  nor   any  authenticated 

''•""^^^cies  of  intimate  admixture  of  their  blood.     Not  a  pure 

^■*>ol  Indian  was  left  at  Boya,  the  settlement  assigned  to 

£^-<5»:irique,  says  an  explorer  of  (he  last  century,  Moreau  de 

^^^^-int  Mery,  in  his  work  published  in  1798. 

l^'rora  the  few  remains  existing  of  their  works,  as  exhil^- 
^^^c3  in  minor  articles  of  domestic  use  and  implements  of 
^^rfarc,  we  may  assume  that  the  natives  of  Santo  Doming 
-^  Arc  in  the  neolithic  stage  of  civilization,  possessing  polished 
*-^^iie  implements  and  crude  potter^',  but  giving  no  evidence 
having   ever   produced    works   of  art    or   architectural 
^^^ctures  oi  merit.     They   had   no   knowledge  of  either 
"^Dnze,  copper  or  iron ;  gold  being  the  only  metal  found  in 
*^  among  thoni.     Considering  the  size  of  the  island,  tlie 
,^^  '••ly  |)eriod  of  its  introduction  to  European  civilization,  and 
*^  ^»  thoroughness  with  which  every  part  was  explored  by 
^^^  conquiKtadorex,  very  little  has  been  recovered  from  tho 

^^^original  inhabitants. 

.^^     Said  a  celelDrated  French  professor  to  a  resident  of  Santo 

^-^^mingo,  only  a  few  years  ago:     "The  most  acceptable 

^^^^eseot  you  can  m«ke  our  museum  is  a  skull  of  one  of  the 

***V>origine8  of  your  island  ;  for  there  is  not  one  in  all  Europe, 
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to-day."  However  true  this  statement  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  L-niDJu  of  that  Ishiiid  are  desiderata  in  our  own 
mu?>eums,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  with  any,  though  there 
may  be  some  here.  A  learned  doctor  whom  I  met  in 
Puerto  Plata,  north  coast  of  Santo  Domingo,  fumished  me 
with  ii  description  and  pholognipli  of  two  skulls  which  he 
found  in  a  ctivc,  and  which  he  ansigned  to  the  Ciguayun 
tribe  that  once  dwelt  in  the  north  part  of  the  island. 
The  type  is  th«t  of  the  Ciguayan,  it  was  found  in  a  cave 
which  was  tilled  with  niches,  and  probably  had  served  us 
nn  ancient  burial-place.  It  had  never  been  visited  by  col- 
lectors, was  remote  from  inhabited  places,  and,  moreover, 
the  shape  of  the  skull  precludes  the  possibility  of  its  being 
other  than  that  of  a  native  American.  It  is  the  skull  of 
a  young  man,  prognathous,  with  facial  angle  of  about  75 
degrees,  and  with  a  (latteuiug  of  the  frontal,  or  occipital, 
that  gives  to  the  crown  a  pyramidal  shape  whose  vertex 
corresponds  to  the  parietal  protuberaucos.' 

The  same  gentleman  has  a  small  collection  of  al>origina1 
relics;  as,  one  of  the  wooden  seats,  mentioned  as  occurring 
in  the  Bahamas,  carved  amulets  of  stone,  and  some  battle- 
axes.  Several  small  collections  are  to  be  found  throughout 
the  island,  the  most  notable  being  that  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Santo  Domingo,  at  the  capital.  In  that  arc  mortars  and 
carved  jHastles,  **  mealing-stones,"  amulets,  ''mammiform 
stones,  *'  such  as  are  found  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  some  pot- 
tery. The  heads  of  the  ]>estles  are  carved  into  likeness  of 
owl  and  human  faces,  and  also  the  terra-cotta  images, 
or  figurines. 

1  myself  procured  several  terra-cotta  images,  small  and 
dolicrttoly  worked,  one  of  a  vase  with  curious  combination 
of  owl  and  human  face,  another  with  a  face  crowned,  or 
wnmthed,  also  a  small  earthen  jug  with  a  whistle  in  its 
none.     The   historians  tell  us  that   the  Indians  possessed 
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Iinany  images,  which  they  called  Zmnes^  or  Cemis,  and 
which  were  considered  as  the  family  idols,  their  penates. 
These  were  mostly  of  clay  or  terra-cotta,  but  some  have 
been  found  carved  from  wood.  In  the  Smithsonian  are  two 
notable  carvings,  one  that  of  a  man,  made  from  a  single 
B  log,  and  the  other  a  group :  two  human  figures  seated  in  a 
canopied    chair.      Tliose    were    found  in  a  cave  near  the 

I  ruins  of  Isabella,  the  first  city  founded  by  Columbus,  on 
the  north  coast  of  Santo  Domingo.  I  saw  the  old  negro 
who  discovered  them,  some  years  ago,  and  he  described 
their  position,  and  the  great  frifjht  they  gave  him.  They 
Were  placed  in  a  rude  niche  beneath  an  overhanging  rock, 
at  the  entrance  to  a  deep  cavern  ;  and  doubtless  there  they 
bad   remained  for  at  least  four  hundred  years, — since  the 

■    advent  of  the  Spaniards, — and  how  nmch  longer   no  one 
knows.     Dr.  Llenas,  the  studious  physician  at  Puerto  Plata, 
describes  an  aboriginal  workshop  he  investigated  in  a  cave 
in   the  Santo  Domingo  mountains,  where  he  fountl   many 
t^nijgments  of  chipped  tools,  l>ut  no  perfect  si)ecimen.     The 
laite  Dr.  Gabb  sent  some  valuable  specimens  to  the  United 
States,  including  the  wooden  statues  above-mentioned,  and 
^.cine  of  the  stools  from  the  Bahamas. 

^P        In  this  paper,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  do  more  than 
.glance  at  the  Indians  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  indicate  merely 
^heir  remains  ;  but  let  it  suffice  for  me  to  add,  that  the  island 
Jiresents  a  rich  field  tor  antfiropological  research,  and   to 
express  the  hope  that  it  will   some   time   be   thoroughly 
investigated.    The  soulhwestern   portion,  especially,  where 
•^^Iwelt  Anacoana  and   Henri(|uillo,   is  rich  in  what  1  may 
^erm  surface  indications;  and  it  is  in  this  district,  in  a  val- 
ley in  the  mountains,  that  the  remains  of  a  large  am[>hi- 
"thentre,  enclosed  with  great  rocks,  are  to-day  seen,  near  the 
aspot  where  Caonabo  was  captured.     This  amphitheatre  is 
H  (supposed  to  have  served  as  the  arena  for  the  exercise  of  a 
|>eculiar  game  of  ball  in  which  the  Indians  indulged,  some- 
what similar  to  that  to-day  practised  by  the  Basques. 
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Island  of  Puerto  Rico.  Lying  near  to  the  island  of 
Sunto  Domingo,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, is  Puerto  Rico,  which  was  discovered  by  Colunibut*,  on 
his  second  voyage,  hut  not  settled  until  1508.  Ponce 
de  Leon,  who  afterwards  became  famous  through  his  search 
for  the  fi>uiitiiin  of  youth,  overrun  the  island  with  his 
Holdiors,  Hnciing  lliorc  a  [Miople  siniihir  to  those  of  Santo 
Domingo,  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  following  the  pursuits 
of  pence. 

It  was  not  many  years,  however,  l>efore  these  peaceful 
islanders  slmrod  the  fate  of  the  others,  and  the  |K>pulous 
country  was  devastated.  The  last  of  them  perished  long 
ago,  and  so  long  that  not  even  tradition  cim  inform  us  as  to 
the  uses  of  the  numerous  articles  they  once  manufactured 
ami  have  left  behind  them.  But  of  all  the  West-Indian  ab- 
origines, these  were  farthest  advanced  in  the  crude  arts 
they  prnclised.  Their  pottery  is  highly  ornamented,  their 
stone  implements  ai*e  unique,  'Uheir  implements  of  indus- 
try, so  far  as  we  have  recovered  them,  are  the  most  beauti- 
ful In  the  world;  their  artists  were  prodigies  in  design  and 
workmanship. "  One  of  the  finest  collections  of  the  prtnluc- 
tious  of  the  inhnbitiiuts  of  the  islands  in  ancient  times,  and 
the  most  c()n»plete  of  any  from  the  Caribbean  region,  is  in 
the  Siuillisonian  Institution,  the  gift  of  the  late  George  Lati- 
mer, of  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  where  it  is  known  as  the 
••LMtiuier  C\>lbH'iion.'' '  It  has  l>een  fully  described,  in  an 
illu*lrul4Hl  JWIKM-,  publijihed  in  li»77,  one  of  the  most  valu- 
aldc  eontributious  to  ethnographical  literature  of  modern 
UiuoN.  \N'ithi>ut  enumerating  them,  the  aiticles  may  be 
drscribotl,  in  the  olassification  of  the  writer,  as  *' pottery, 
ooll.t,  smooilung^tones,  mcaling-stoDes,  stools,  discoidal 
and  Kphen>idnl  stotuxs,  heads,  cylinders,  amulets,  rude 
piUar*Atoiuv*,  mHuunifonn  stones,  masks  and  collars."* 
Although  n\oM  mvo  iH'culiar  to  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico 
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(the  celts,  of  course,  faaviag  the  general  resemhlunce  to 
others  found  throughout  the  world, — that  is,  to  implements 
of  like  character),  there  are  several  typc^  found  nowhere 
cUe.  Tho^^e  are  the  so-called  mnniniirorm  Btones  and  the 
collars.  The  tirst  are  suggestive  of  a  human  form  buried 
beneath  a  mountain  :  **0n  the  back  of  the  prostrate  form  is 

I    a  conoid  prominence,  beautifully  rounded  uj),  straight,  or 
sjightl}'  concave  in  outline  in  front,  a  little  convex  in  the 
rear,  swelling  out  on  one  sido  more  than  the  other,  and  de- 
ecendiui;  more  or  less  lower  than  the  top  of  Ihe  head  and 
of  the  rump,  so  as  to  form  anterior  and  posterior  furrows." 
The  name  Is  suggested  by  the  conical  or  sub-conical  protu- 
Ijeraince,  and,  of  course,  is  wholly  arbitrary.     But,  any  one 
'^('bo  has  seen  the  rounded  and  pyramidal  hills  and  moun- 
'^ains  of  Puerto   Rico,  will  not  be  at  loss  for  the  origin  of 
HsdUggestion  to  the  aboriginal   artist.     They  are  as  truly  «ut 
^jeneris  as  the '* collars,"  which,  likewise,  are  peculiar  to 
'^liis  island.     This  appelliition  has  been  applied  to  the  latter 
^:)bjects   from  their    resemblance    to   horse-collars,    though 
'^hey  are  of  stone,  each  carved  from  a  single  piece.     They 
"xary  in  length  from  nineteen  to  twenty-three  inches,  and  in 
breadth  from    fifteen  to  seventeen.     Many  specimens  are 
^shown  in  the  Smithsonian  collection,  in  various  stages  of 
"^ilaboration,   but  the   miij<irtty  are  beautifully  finished  and 
polished,  with  bosses  iiiid  panels,  sonictinios  on  one  ciido  and 
sometimes  on  the  other.     This  peculiarity  of  ornamentation 
lias  given  rise  to  the  distinction  of  right  and  left  shouhlered, 
aissuming    that    they  may  have  served  some  use  in  pairs. 
-^ust  what  that  use  was,  no  one  can  tell,  the  historians  being 

Iviilent  i»D  the  subject ;  but  I  was  told,  when  in  Pueilo  Rico, 
by  an  old  priest,  that  the  Indians  made  them  to  f>e  buried 
with  them  in  their  graves.  One  w<>uld  spend  a  lifelime 
lalMiriously  carving  out  this  solid  stone  collar,  that  when  he 
died  it  might  be  placed  over  his  head,  thus  securely  fasten- 
ing him  to  his  last  resting-place,  and  defying  the  eflbrts  of 
the  devil  to  remove  him. 
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But,  in  thi.H  explanatiiin,  one  may  detect  the  ecelesiaslic^l 
intrusion  ;  for  no  theologer,  no  matter  of  what  l>elief,  i» 
happy,  unless  he  can  faijten  upon  an  aboriginal  people  a 
tirm  l)clief  in  a  devil,  or  some  evil  genius  of  (he  supernat- 
ural world.  However,  this  explanation  is  as  good  as  any. 
since  no  one  can  offer  a  letter.  The  same  may  l»e  said  of 
the  ohjects  called  ''masks/'  human  faces  carved  of  solid 
stone,  and  which  may  have  lieen  used  ns  club-hends  or 
Uanner-stonee.  There  are  also  some  seventy  small  chal- 
cedony beads,  which,  aays  the  learned  writer  of  the  mono- 
graph in  question.  Prof.  Mason,  **is  the  most  remarkalile 
satnple  of  aboriginal  stone  polishing  and  drilling  that  has 
over  come  under  my  observation."  This  opinion  was  given 
some  seventeen  years  Hgn ;  but  certainly  nothing  like  these 
beads  has  been  since  obtained  from  the  West  Indies. 

The  natives  of  Puerto  Rico  possessed  the  same  animal 
and  plant  resources  as  those  of  Santo  Domingo,  the  Horn 
and  fauna  being  simitar,  and  their  dwellings  were  formed 
from  the  same  materials  ;  in  neither  island  are  there  remains 
of  stately  structures  or  indications  of  any  buildings  con- 
structed of  less  perishable  materials  than  |)alm-]eaves  and 
native  woods.  I  ntn  inclined  to  lielieve  that  whatever 
specimens  may  have  been  found  in  the  adjacent  islands 
of  the  so-called  collars  or  niarnniiform  stones,  came  from 
this  of  Puerto  Hico.  Regarding  the  origin  of  the  ••stone 
stools,"  which  have  been  found  far-distant,  in  the  Bahamas, 
curved  out  of  wood,  but  of  shai)e  so  similar  that  there  is  no 
mistuking  ihcir  identity  :  1  tlnnk  they  may  have  been  made 
in  Santo  Domingo,  as  well  as  in  Cuba  and  Pueito  Kico. 

We  have  thus  briefly  reviewed  the  chief  and  characteris- 
tic articles  found  in  possession  of  the  natives  of  the  Greater 
Antilles  at  the  time  of  discovery,  or  since  found  under  such 
circumstances  nnd  in  such  localities  as  would  indicate  their 
undoubted  origin. 

As  I  have  shown  already,  not  a  single  descendant  of  the 
millions  —  or  many  thousands  —  found  at  the  time  of  dis- 
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covery,  remains  in  any  island  of  the  group.  All  have 
perished,  leavinf^  behind  them  only  these  mute  memorials 
B of  their  former  existence  there;  and  all  we  have  to  inform 
us  else,  is  the  scant  information  to  he  gleaned  from  the 
pjiges  of  historians,  who,  at  the  best,  could  not  appreciate 

■  the  value  to  the  present  age  of  ethnological  material  con- 
sidered strictly-  as  such.  Only  in  casual  manner,  and 
merely  as  incidental  to  the  historical  narrative,  are  we 
informed  of  the  most  valuable  "tinds"  of  Columlms  when 
he  discovered  this  so-called  New  World. 

•  The  Caribs  of  the  Lessek  Antilles.  But,  although 
DO  living  link  connects  the  present  with  the  first  voyage  of 
Columbus,  yet,  as  we  know,  there  are  to-day  alive  some 
descendants  of  the  people  discovered  on  his  second  voyage. 
It  was  in  1493,  that,  sailing  farther  to  the  south  than 
previously,  he  tii*st  made  land  about  midway  of  the  chain 
of  islands  now  known  as  the  Lesser  Antilles,  extending  in 
a  general  line  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  north  coast  of  South 
America,  describing  the  arc  of  a  circle  more  or  less  regular, 
■and  within  the  tenth  and  twentieth  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  Strictly  definetl,  they  lie  l>etween  the  twelfth  and 
eighteenth,  and  are  mainly  of  volcanic  origin.  Here  dwelt 
the  Caribs,  a  warlike  people,  who  had  conquered  all  who 
had  hitherto  opposed  themt  at  the  time  of  their  discovery 
1)}'  £uropean8,  and  who  had  reached  as  far  northward  as 
Puerto  Rico,  in  their  devastating  advance.     The  residents 

■  of  that  island,  as  well  as  those  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  even 
of  Jamaica  and  the  Bnhamas,  were  living  in  dread  of  their 
incursions,  at  the  time  a  more  powerful  and  remorseless 
enemy  appeared,  in  the  shape  of  the  foreign  adventurers 
from  Spain.  Beyond  Puerto  Uico,  looking  east  and  south, 
no  trace  exists  of  the  residence  in  the  lesser  islands  of  the 
same  people  who  inhabited  the  Greater  Antilles,  except  in 
vestiges  of  subjugated  tribes. 

Columbus  first  landed  at  the  island  (»f  Gundnloiipo,  there 
making  the    important    discovery  of   the   Caribs,  or   can- 
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nibiils^  —  both  words  derived  from  the  language  of  these 
people  theiDselves.  Ho  found  there  nutivea  less  ndvanced 
than  those  of  the  northern  islands  in  the  primitive  pursuits 
of  peace,  but  more  inured  to  war,  braver,  and  less  disposed 
to  submit. 

Their  first  reception  of  the  int«rlo|>ers  was  a  declamiinn 
of  wiir,  which  tliey  sustained  so  successfully  that  the 
Spaniards  left  them  alone  for  many  years,  only  making 
descents  upon  them  when  they  could  take  them  at  a  disad- 
vantaife  and  enslaving  them  under  an  act  which  allowed  the 
capture  and  transportation  of  such  as  should  be  proven 
cannibals.  After  the  enslavement  of  the  rapidly-decre^i^ing 
natives  of  the  larger  islands  was  prohibited,  it  was  most 
surprising  to  find  how  many  •'cannibals"  the  Spaniards 
discovered.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  successfully  main- 
tained that  the  natives  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  were  anthro- 
pophagous, but,  us  it  suited  the  purposes  of  the  Spaniards  lo 
have  them  declared  8o,  thus  they  have  remained,  with  that 
stigma  attached  to  their  name,  to  this  day. 

At  all  events,  they  were  too  disagreeable  for  their  discov- 
erers to  desire  further  ac(juaintance  with  them,  except  occa- 
sionally, and  lo  this  fact  is  <luc  the  survival  of  their  present 
descendants  to-day.  Taking  the  islands  in  se^juence,  from 
Puerto  Kico  eastward,  the  first  group  we  find  is  that  of  the 
Virgins,  discovered  Uy  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  to 
America,  and  so  named  by  him.  Were  this  a  narrative  of 
his  discoveries,  I  should  like  to  linger  by  the  way,  and 
point  ont  to  my  readers  the  many  incidents  of  that  voyage, 
and  describe  the  islands  as  I  myself  have  seen  them  ;  but  I 
cannot  allow  myself  that  pleasure,  but  must  confine  my 
attention  to  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  ancient  inhabitants 
and  their  present  remains.  I  have  not  discovered,  nor 
have  there  been  found,  many  relics  of  the  natives  of  the 
Virgins  difl'ering  from  those  in  other  islands  farther  south, 
and  more  numerous. 

in  the  island  of  St.  John  are  some  rocks  covered  with 
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■  incised  figures,  which  are  called  the  *'  Carib  rocks," — rude 
petroglyphs  without  uieaning ;  hut  undoubtedly  of  aborigi- 
ttal  origin.  Throughout  the  Greater  Antilles,  I  cannot 
recall  any  of  these  petroglyphs,  and  they  seem  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  tlie  Carib  area,  other  and  tiner  ones  being  found  in 
the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  The  descendants  of  the  Carihs 
to-day  are  confined  to  two  islands  only,  Dominica  (which 

I  was  the  first  land  sighted  l)y  Columbus  on  his  second  voy- 
age) and  St.  Vincent,  the  former  between  hititude  fifteen 
and  sixteen  north,  and  the  latter  in  latitude  thirteen.  They 
are  de8cril>ed  in  my  book  oti  these  islands,'  published  fifteen 
jears  ago,  and  I  will  not  repeat  my  (iescriptions,  except  to 
aUite  that  there  are  some  twenty  families  of  pure  blood 
Teroaioing  in  Dominica »  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  in  St. 
_ 'Vincent,  There  may  be  three  hundred  in  each  island,  but 
P«o  intimately  mixed  with  the  negroes  that  their  distinguish- 
■fng  features  are  nearly  obliterated.  They  dwell  on  the 
Tvindward  or  eastern  coast  of  either  Island,  in  each  having 
31  portion  of  land  assigned  them,  wliicb  they  i-ultivate  in 
common,  or  which,  at  least,  is  not  owned  in  severalty. 
They  subsist  upon  the  fruits  of  their  agricultural  lalwrs  and 
the  sea,  eked  out  with  the  scant  products  of  the  chase,  con- 

■  sisting  mainly  of  small  birds,  agoutis,  and  iguanas.  Their 
huts  are  almost  as  primitive  as  at  the  time  of  discovery, 

Ilieing  constructed  of  palm  logs  and  thatched  with  palm 
leaves.  In  Dominica  most  of  them  speak  the  French  patois 
(a  legacy  from  the  former  owners  of  the  island),  and  in 
St.    Vincent,  English  j  being  Catholics  in  the  former   and 

»  Church  of  England  in  the  latter,  as  to  their  religious  faith. 
All  vestiges  of  their  native  religion  have  apparently  disap- 
peared, although  they  still  have  a  belief  in  the  jumhies  and 
wood-spirits  of  the  negroes.  They  arc  to-day  gentle  and 
easily  managed,  showing  no  trace  of  the  warlike  spirit  of 
their  ancestors;  lit  shape  they  are  robust,  well-formed,  with 


igre  "  Ciftiupa  in  Uw  CHrtblwes,**  by  F.  A.  Ober.    Boston,  1S7U. 
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small  hands  and  feet,  in  color  decidedly  light,  and  suiue 
even  fair,  their  complexion  being  of  a  yellowish  east. 
They  make  canoes  and  woven  baskeb?,  after  the  manner  of 
the  aUorigines,  are  t^killed  fishers  and  sometimes  huuter:^, 
and  are  altogether  trusty  and  superior  in  many  respects  lo 
the  blacks. 

Several  writers  have  described  the  Caribs  during  various 
periods  in  their  history  since  coming  into  notice,  but  I  will 
select  from  them  one  who  wrote  about  two  hundred  years 
ago,  whose  pages  bear  every  evidence  of  honesty  and 
authenticity.  At  that  time  the  English  were  mainly  in  jws- 
session  of  the  islands.  He  says:  '•They  go  stark  naked, 
both  men  and  women  ;  though  the  Christians  have  conversed 
very  much  amongst  them,  yet  have  all  their  persuasions  to 
induce  them  to  cover  themselves  been  to  no  purpose.  .  .  . 
They  chimge  their  natural  color  by  dyeing  their  bodies  with 
i*oucoa,  whiL'h  makes  Iheni  red  all  over.  .  .  .  They  also 
adoni  the  rrown  of  the  head  with  a  little  bat  made  of  liird's 
feathers  of  different  colors.  .  .  .  They  bore  their  ears, 
nose,  lips,  for  the  insertion  of  ornaments.  .  ,  .  AIk>uI 
their  necks  they  wear  necklaces  made  of  the  bones  of  their 
enemies,  teeth  of  agoutis,  etc.  .  .  .  On  great  occasions, 
they  wear  scarfs  and  girdles  of  feathers.  .  .  .  Their  most 
valued  ornaments  were  gorgets  of  copper,  obtained  from 
the  Arrownks  by  plunder,  crescent-shaped  and  shining,  and 
these  are,  most  frecpiently,  the  only  possessions  they  leave 
their  children  at  death.  .  .  .  They  we-ar  cotton  cloth  and 
can  dye  it  in  various  colors,  chiefly  red ;  they  had  ham- 
mocks when  found  by  Columbus.  .  .  .  They  made  fine 
pottery,  which  they  baked  in  kilnw,  und  also  wove  tine 
baskets.  .  .  .  They  cultivated  their  laud  in  common.  .  .  . 
They  buried  the  corpse  of  a  chief,  or  head  of  a  family,  in 
the  centre  of  his  own  dwelling.  .  ,  .  Their  heaven  seems 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  Mohammedan  panulise  of  houris  and 
hiirems  for  the  brave.  .  .  .  They  raised  rustle  altars, 
placing  ujion  them  fruits  and  flowers.  .  .  .  The  Caribs  have 
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an  ancient  and  natural  language,  such  as  is  peculiar  to 
them,  and  also  a  bastard  speech,  with  foreign  words,  chief- 
ly Spanish,  intermixed.  Among  themselves  they  always 
use  the  natural  language,  in  convorsing  with  Christians  the 
hji^tard  speech.  .  .  .  The  women  also  have  a  different 
speech  from  the  men.  ...  It  hath  been  observed  that 
the  men  are  less  amorous  than  the  women ;  both  are  natu- 
rally chaste ;  and  when  those  of  other  nations  look  even 
earnestly  at  them,  and  laugh  at  their  naketiness,  they  were 
wont  to  say  to  them,  *  you  are  to  look  on  us  only  between 
both  the  eyes.'  .  .  .  Yet^  it  must  be  confessed  that  some 
have  degenerated  from  that  chjistitVi  and  many  other  virtues 
of  their  ancestors,  the  Europeans  having  taught  them  many 
vices, — to  the  perpetual  infamy  of  the  Christian  name.  ,  . 
They  are  great  lovers  of  cleanliness,  bathing  every  day  ; 
are  generous,  hospitable  and  honest.  ...  It  is  also  a  man- 
ifest truth,  confirmed  by  daily  experience  in  America,  that 
the  holy  sacrament  of  baptism  being  conferred  on  these  sav- 
ages, the  devil  never  beats  or  torments  them  aflerwards  as 
long  as  they  live.' 

*'The  Carib  Jjoys  were  compelled  to  pierce  their  food 
suspended  from  a  tree  with  an  arrow,  before  they  could  eat 
it.  .  .  .  They  are  said  to  have  used  poisoned  arrowst  dip- 
ping them  in  what  must  have  l>een  the  urrari  poison,  ob- 
tained from  Guiana.  .  ,  .  Like  many  natives,  they  eradi- 
cated the  beard  and  the  hair  on  other  [mrts  of  the  body.  .  . 
They  compressed  the  skulls  of  new-born  infants;  and  a 
hatred  of  the  Arrowaks  was  instilled.  .  .  .  Their  cabins 
were  built  of  poles  fixed  circularly  in  the  ground  and  drawn 
together  at  the  top,  covered  with  palm  leaves,  and  in  the 
centre  of  each  village  was  a  building  larger  than  the  others 
for  public  assemblage. 

•*The  Caribbeans  are  a  handsome,  well-shaped  people,  of  a 
smiling  countenance,  middle  stature,  having  broad  shoulders 


1  See  Duviflit's  '*  Ul«u>ry  of  tUe  Caribby  iHluDdii.*'    LoodoD,  1060. 
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and  large  buttocks,  and  most  of  them  in  good  plight.  Their 
mouths  are  not  over  Urge,  and  their  teeth  are  perfectly  white 
and  close.  True  it  is,  their  complexion  is  of  an  olive 
color,  naturally  ;  their  foreheads  and  doms  are  flat,  not  natu- 
rally, but  hy  artifice ;  for  their  mothers  crush  them  down 
at  their  birth,  as  also  during  the  time  they  suckle  thero. 
imagining  it  a  kind  of  beauty  and  perfection.  .  .  .  They 
have  large  and  thick  feet,  because  they  go  barefoot,  and 
withal  so  hard  that  they  detie  woods  and  rocks.  .  .  .  They 
believed  in  evil  spirits,  and  sought  to  propitiate  them  by 
presents  of  game,  fruits,  etc.  They  believe  that  they  have 
as  many  souls  as  they  feel  be^itings  of  the  arteries  in  their 
l)odies,  besides  the  principal  one,  which  is  in  their  heart,  and 
goes  to  heaven  with  its  god,  who  carries  it  thither,  to  live 
with  other  gods ;  and  they  imagine  they  there  live  the  same 
life  as  man  lives  here  below.  For  they  du  not  think  the  soul 
to  \Hi  so  fur  immaterial  as  to  l)c  invisible ;  but  they  affirm  it 
to  be  subtile^  and  of  thin  substance,  as  a  purified  body  ;  and 
they  have  but  the  same  wonl  to  signify  heart  and  soul. 
Other  souls,  not  in  the  heart,  reside  in  the  forest  and  bj'the 
seashore  ;  the  former  they  called  Mabouyat,  the  latter  Oume^ 
kou,  .  .  .  They  believe  they  go  after  death  to  live  in  certain 
fortunate  islands,  where  they  have  Arrowak  slaves  to  serve 
them,  swim  unwearied  in  placid  streams,  and  eat  of  delicious 
fruits.  ...  Of  the  thunder,  Qod's  voice,  they  are  extremely 
afraid.  They  were  prone  to  le^ive  their  houses  (huts)  after 
the  death  of  an  inmate.  It  is  related,  that  a  young  Carib, 
having  been  converted  to  Christianity  and  taken  to  France, 
where  he  was  shown  many  strange  things,  at  which  he 
showed  no  astonishment,  returned  to  his  trilie,  threw  off  the 
clothes  of  civilization,  and  painted  his  l>ody  with  roucoity  be- 
coming OS  wild  a  savage  as  before.  ...  As  to  the  division 
of  labor,  the  men  made  the  huts  and  kept  them  in  repair, 
procured  tish  and  game,  also  labored  some  in  the  fiel<ls ;  the 
women  attended  to  the  domestic  duties,  painted  their  hus- 
bands with  roucou,  and  spun  the  cotton  yam,  wove  ham- 
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:x]iocks,  etc.     They  made  fire  by  the  friction  of  two  aticks, 
aind  torches  of  c^indle-wood." 

The  author  quoted  above  appends  an  extensive  vocabu- 
lary to  his  work,  from  which  I  extrncl  n  few  words  which,  he 
^^ya,  were  common  between  the  Caribs  and  the  Apalaches, 
of  Florida ;  as,  Cakooiees,  or  little  curiosities ;  Bouttou,  a 
«luh  of  weighty  wood  ;  Taumali,  '*a  certain  piquancy  or 
^leliciouHness  of  taste";  Etonton,  an  enemy;  Allouha,  a 
l)ow  ;  Allouani,  arrows;  Taonaba,  a  great  pond;  MaJwuya, 
an  evil  spirit;  Akambouyi,  the  soul  of  man,  etc. 

This  much  from  the  ancient  writer,  to  explain  the  status 
of  the  Carib,  as  a  savage,  or  semi-savage.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  modern  descriptions  of  him,  as  found  in  Guiana, 
his  present  homo.  As  to  the  tribal  name,  a  recent  writer 
says:  *' The  Arawak  name  for  Carib  Place,  or  home,  is 
Varihisi;  the  Caribs  style  themselves,  Carint/a"^  Hum- 
boldt says  :  •*  They  call  themselves  Carina,  Caliua,  Callin- 
go.  The  Calibifl  (of  Cayenne)  and  others,  who  originally 
inhabited  the  plains  between  the  mountains  of  Curipe 
(Caril>e)  and  the  village  of  Maturin,  also  the  native  tribes 
of  Trinidad,  a»id  the  village  of  Cumana,  are  all  tribes  of 
the  great  Caribbee  nation."  Davies,  the  author  previously 
quoted,  says  :  **  The  anciont  and  natural  inhabitants  of  the 
Caribbees,  are  those  who  have  been  called  l>y  some  authors 
Cannibals,  Anthropophagi,  or  Eaters  of  Men;  but  most  of 
others  who  have  written  of  them  commonly  called  ihem 
Caribbians,  or  Caribs ;  but  their  primitive  and  originary 
name,  and  that  which  h  pronounced  with  the  most  gravity, 
id  Caraibes.  They  l>clievc  themselves  descended  from  the 
Curibites,  or  Calibis,  of  the  Main,  \n  that  country  or  prov- 
ince which  is  commonly  called  Guuyiina.  The  Caribs  of 
St.  Vincent  said  (KJOO)  that  their  first  insular  ancestors 
were  rebels  a^raiust  the  Arrowaks,  and  retreated  to  the 
Cai'ibt>ees  (then  inhabited  by  scattered  Arrowaks),  first  to 
Tobago,  and  thence  going  still  farther  northward." 

!■*  Amon^  the  ladiauH  of  Oiiianii,"  hy  E.  F.  tm  Tliiinu.    London,  1883. 
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Tbc  Indians  of  Gutana  tOKlay,  says  a  very  thoroogb 
iuTestigator,  who  puhliaheii  the  results  of  his  researches 
ten  years  ago,*  are  divided  into  four  hranehes,  as  the 
Wurrau,  Arawak,  Wapiana,  and  the  Carib.  *'The  lan- 
guages of  these  four  branches  are  quite  distinct  from  each 
other ;  and  within  the  hinguage  are  dialectic  variations.  .  . 
A  stranger  tinds  it  ditlicult  to  distinguish,  merely  from 
appearances,  the  different  members  of  the  respective  tribes. 
.  .  .  The  Arawaks  are  slightly  taller  than  the  Warraus ; 
their  bodies,  though  short  and  brood,  are  &r  better  propor- 
tioned ;  skin  lighter  in  color ;  expression  of  face  brighter 
and  more  iutelligeul.  .  .  .  They  are  the  most  cl(»a&ly  of  all 
the  Indians.  .  .  .  The  Carihs  are  darker;  somewhat  taller 
than  the  Arawaks,  bodies  better  built ;  having,  in  appear- 
ance and  in  reality,  far  greater  strength ;  featares  coarser, 
with  the  appearance  of  greater  power.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
ooostant  enmity  between  Caribs  and  Arawaka.  The  Ara- 
waks to  this  day  retain  a  timid  dread  of  the  Quibs,  who 
tvpay  the  feeling  with  contempt.  .  .  .  The  Qiribs  are  the 
BMist  warlike  of  all,  especially  the  pure  Ckribs.  .  .  .  They 
are  peculiar  notong  the  tribes,  in  that  they  oecflpy  do 
partknkr  district,  but  are  scattered  nore  or  less  thickly 
tinoogbout  the  oountr}-.  .  .  ,  They  are  the  great  pottery- 
maken.  .  .  .  The  Caribs  seem  to  repraaeat  migratioDs 
into  the  country  already  of'a|»iMi  by  the  other  tribes,  and 
may  be  coutnidifrtingaished  as  aatiras  aod  stiaager  tribes ; 
the  thtee  braxkchee  of  natiTes  being  aU  aDked  by  a  cnmmoa 
of  avaiaioD  lo  the  CMibs,  or  itta^gta.  .  .  .  The 
all  aaka  their  haanecks  of  the  tter  of  a  paha 
(MmmHUm/mmmj  vUle  the  Ouibs  n^ke  thciva  of  eoOM. 
.  .  .  The  tet  that  the  tne,  or  iiini  Clttiba»  had  two 
ned  bsr  the  wue^  asd  the  othar  by  the 


of  speech,  and  it  is 
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Caribbees,"  so  that  1  will  not  further  auote,  than  to 


px^  I  Bt  out  that  he  says : 

*  *  The  difference  in  the  hmguage  of  the  two  sexes  is  more 
»  *!  "K"i  king  among  the  |)eo{>le  of  the  Carib  nice  than  among 
^  'KT^y^  other  American  nations.  The  pride  of  the  Caribs  led 
^•fc»  ^kh  to  withdraw  themselves  from  every  other  tribe,  even 

^min  those  with  whom,  by  their  language,  they  have 
wiity."  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  this  diderence 
'^  ^"~  language  as  between  the  sexes,  among  the  Caribs,  was 
^  ^*— ^  ^~»po8ed  to  have  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  women 
«:^  of  the  Arawnk  tribes,  captured  by  the  Caribs,  while 
fe  mules  were  killed.  *' Among  the  true  Caribs,"  says 
Tburm,  *'a  two-inch  broad  band  of  cotton  is  knitted 
^«nd  each  ankle,  and  just  below  the  knee  of  every  young 
lale  child,  and  this  band  is  never  removed  during  life,  or 
removed,  is  immediately  replaced.  The  consequence 
that  the  muscles  of  the  calf  swell  out  to  an  abnormal 
;^ee  between  these  bands,"  etc.  This  peculiarity,  of  the 
mllen  calf,  was  noticed  among  the  Caribs  by  the  first 
fc-coverers,  in  1493.  "Every  man  wears  a  long  strip  of 
>th  l>etweeu  the  legs  and  fastened  to  a  belt,  and  the 
•men  a  short  apron,  tied  by  strings  around  the  waist. 
lid  apron  is  usually  made  of  beads  or  of  bright-colored 
^da,  in  conventional  patterns  .  ,  .  The  men  also  wear  a 

*  <klare  of  white  and  shining  peccary  teeth,  as  well  as  an 
^vnlet  .  .  .  They  paint  their  Imdies  and  pull  out  all  hairs 
^t  on  the  bcalp.  .  .  .  For  staining  their  skins  and  ham- 
^>cks,  the  men  use /<iroaA, —  the  deep  red  pulp  around  the 

«ds  of  the  anatto  ( Bixa  orellana),  —  as  when  first  discov- 

^^ed.     As  ornaments,  the  true  Caribs  wear  crescent-shaped 

^^^33e-piece8  and  ear-distenders,  as  well  as  lip  ornaments, 

^^X^owns   of  feathers,    feather    ruffs,    and    short  mantles  of 

^'^ovon  cotton  ornamented  with  feathers.     The  women  are 

*  ^ss  given  to  ornament,  except  that  they  wear  great  girdles 

^^f  bea<is   and    bright   seeds,    etc. ;   and  as  a  tribe,    they 

Hre  not  prone  to  wear  European  clothing,  save  as  single 
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garmenU,  occasionally,  and  beads.  .  .  .  The  Guiana  Indians 
still  make  fire  by  rubbing  two  sticks  together ;  they  make 
baskets  similar  to  those  now  made  by  the  West^Indian 
Carihs,  as  well  as  cassava  sieves,  matapteSf  or  cassava 
strainers,  and  other  articles  of  the  Indian  economy.  .  .  . 
Cotton  is  preferred  by  the  Caribs  to  all  other  fibers.  They 
still  use  the  tik'i,  or  wooden  war-club,  the  only  aboriginal 
weapon  now  in  use.  .  .  .  The  celebrated  ourali  poi^in  is 
made  chietiy  by  a  single  tribe,  the  Macusis,  and  particular 
Indians.  ...  In  the  shell  mounds,  the  objects  found  reseni- 
ble  those  from  the  West  Indies  ;  and  human  liones  have  been 
found  split  open,  as  if  for  their  maiTOW.  Of  aboriginal  art, 
as  shown  in  paintings  or  carvings,  there  are  few  traces,  the 
petroglyphs  licing  few  and  very  rude  in  design  and  execu- 
tion. .  .  .  One  practice  still  prevails  among  the  Caribs  of 
which  we  find  no  trace  in  the  island :  that  is  couvade,  or  male 
child-bed,  when  the  man,  at  parturition,  take^*  to  his  ham- 
mock, where  be  stays  for  days,  and  even  weeks  (if  he  be 
delicate),  and  is  fed  on  gruel,  abstains  from  smoking,  and 
is  comfortably  coddled,  while  the  j>oor  woman  attends 
to  her  hardly-interrupted  domestic  duties.  In  conclusion, 
as  to  the  religion  of  the  Guiana  Caribs,  it  is  a  pure  animism  ; 
every  Indian  believes  that  he  himself,  and  every  human 
l>eing,  consists  of  two  parts,  a  body  and  a  soul,  or  spirit; 
and  moreover,  that  all  other  objects  have  the  same  quali- 
ties ;  the  whole  Indian  world  swarms  with  spirits,  good  and 
evil.  They  do  not  believe  in  a  spiritual  hierarchy,  —  only 
in  spirits  that  are,  or  once  were,  situated  in  material 
bodies  of  some  kind,  —  and  no  apotheosis  has  of  these 
made  gods,  or  a  God.  .  .  .  The  Carih  name  for  God, 
yVimojtt,  means  the  Ancient  One.  ...  As  to  scientific 
acijuircmenls,  the  Indian,  now,  as  in  ancient  times,  is  with- 
out even  the  rudiments  of  scientific  thought  ..." 

CaHIII  PETROGLTrilS,  IMPLEMENTS,  AND  PoTTERY.      Were 

it  not  even  that  we  still  have  evidence  of  the  existence 
ill  tbo  Carib  area  of  Indians  who  dwell  here,  in  the  con- 
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tix]  tied  presence  of  their  descendants,   we  should  still   ho 

&«^*i.l:)led    to  judge  somewhat  of  the  state  of  their  civiliza- 

^i<^Ck  by  their  lemaius.     I  have  mentioned  the  existence,  in 

^M-M^i     island  of  St.  John,  one  of  the  Virgin  group,  of  rock- 

^-«*-  «*^^ings  ;  near  the  other  extreme  of  the  Cai'ihl)ean  Chain, 

'•"^      *:lie  island  of  St.  Vincent,  in  Iatitu<le  13  north,  5  degrees 

^r*t.Ler  south,  ai*e  several  of  these  strange  rocks.     I  have 

■<^»n  some  half-dozen  of  these  petroglyphs,  in  that  island, 

^*mch  I  visited  three,  and  fifteen,  years  ago.     Also,  in  the 

nd  of  Guadaloupe,  in   latitude   16,  are  several  others 

eimilnr  character.     Those  that  I  photographed  were  ail 

r  the  very   spot    where  Colurnhus  discovered  the  first 

'ibs,  at  Capes  Terre,  and  near  Three  Rivers,   island  of 

-a^ndaioupe.     The  incised  figures  represent,  rudely,  heads 

«^r>rned  with  plumes ;  and  other  characters  are  found  which 

K^not   be  adequately  described.     These   petroglyphs  are 

^ubitably  of  Carib  origin,  l>eing  found  only  within  the 

*-  xib  area ;  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  few,  if  any  similar, 

'X^e  l>een  seen  in  the  larger  islands.     The  characters  wliicli 

not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  hieroglyphics  or  ideographs, 

^e  no  coherent  sequence  or   continuity,  only  a  genei'rtl 

^^emblunce.     It  would  tie  interestin*;  to  ^rather  all  these 

^  ^  submit  them  fur  study  to  a  competent  l>ody  of  ethnglo- 

^Is  but  I  doubt  if  great  results  would  be  obtained. 

More  abundant  and  conclusive  in  their  testimony,  are 

^^  numerous  minor  objects  of  Carib  art  and  workman.^hip, 

^ich  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  gathered  in  the  vari- 

^-%s    islands.     In    that   same  island  of  Guadaloupe  exists 

ay,  what  is,  |)erhapH,   the  largest  and  most  nearly  com- 

•ete  collection  of  Carib  implements  in  the  world,  gathered 

gether  and   owned   by   a   learned   collector,    M.    Louis 

uesde.     It  is  described,   with  numerous  types  delineated, 

^  *>  the   Smithsonian  Report  for  1884,  by  Prof.  Mason,  to 

^^'"hom  the  world  is  so  deeply  indebted  for  valuable  mono- 

i^^»aphs  on  kindred  subjects.'      I  myself  saw  the  collection, 

i*'.9mftAff(/n(an  iTepnrt,'*  Wnahlngton.  D.  C,  1SS4,  pp.  731-S37. 
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two  jrean  ago,  axid  cmn  testify  lo  hs  vaiiw  aad  complete 
It  19  for  sale,  and,  ahlKNU^  M.  Gnesde  &sks  wbat 
a  rery  Urge  price  for  it,  still,  I  think  it  should 
be  secured  for  some  American  ma»eam,  and  so  trust. 
Referriog  those  who  may  desire  farther  particobrs  of  the 
Carib  relics  eapedally  to  that  p^per.  I  will  merely  add, 
that  these  reniaiiia  are  in  the  ahape  of  celts,  of  jade  or 
jadeite,  aod  serpeotioe,  heantifully  polished,  diaooidal  and 
spheroidal  stones,  battle-axes  (these  of  volcanic  stooe)* 
flemi-iuoar  aod  crescentic  stones,  and  many  odd  shapes  as 
yet  unclassified,  as  axes  with  notched  head;ft,  horn-shaped 
and  symmetrical,  etc.,  etc.  It  has  been  said  that  no  flaked 
or  chipped  specimen  has  been  found  within  the  Carib  area, 
bat  in  this  collection  are  at  leAst  two,  thooarh  M.  Goesde 
thinks  they  came  from  the  South  American  ooatineot.  A 
few  idols,  or  figures  in  clay,  are  shown,  as  well  as  beads, 
amulets,  perforated  stones,  mortars,  dishes  of  stone,  awls, 
hooks  and  perhaps  harpoons ;  two  vases,  also,  one  of 
guiaenm  wood,  which  is  hard  and  durable,  disks  or  qoolts, 
mealtog-stones,  pestles  and  chisels. 

In  this  connection,  I  may  he  pardoned  for  alluding  to 
my  own  '^  finds"  in  these  islands,  some  one  hundred  speci- 
mens having  been  sent  by  me  to  the  Goverauieut  Museum, 
at  dilferent  times.  One  of  the  most  unique  was  a  figure  ot 
a  tortoise,  carved  from  hard  wood,  which  was  found  by  me 
in  a  cave  near  St.  Vincent,  in  X^IS,  From  this  latter 
island  have  been  sent  to  the  various  museums  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  many  specimens  of  stone  imple- 
ments. The  most  remHrkable  ^'find"  was  made  a  few 
years  ago,  of  a  cache  or  deposit  of  stone  celts  and  axes, 
nearly  two  hundred  in  number,  which  were  exhibited  at 
the  Jamaica  £x)x>sitioD,  in  1891.  St.  Vincent  seems  to 
have  been  the  ancient  headquarters  of  the  Caribs,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  relics  they  have  left  l>ehiDd,  for  this  island 
is,  or  was,  strewn  with  them.  Some  of  those  I  secured 
and   sent  to   the   Smithsonian    were   veritable    luittle-axes. 
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hich  must  have  taken  the  strength  of  a  giant  to  wield  and 
«jftrry  continuously  in  battle,  one  of  iheni  weighing  over  six 
'pounds  and  measuring  (en  inches  in  breadth.  This  name  is 
aipplied,  however,  for  lack  of  a  better,  at  present,  as  they 
mnay  have  served  other  uses  thun  those  oT  war.  Chisels  of 
^hell,  such  as  are  common  in  Bnrhadoes,  and  the  low-lying 
xstnnds,  »re  infrequently  found  in  those  that  are  volcanic, 
~^vbieh  mainly  constitute  the  Caribbees. 

The  few  in  the  Guesde  collection  are  from  the  shell  of 

't.he  fossil  Mrombus  (jiga»,  as  being  harder  than  the  living 

J9tT0inh^is .     •'  It  is  certain  that  the  Caribs  did  not  take  the 

living  utrombi^  \nii  were  careful  to  use  the  fossil,  which 

liad  in  time  acr|uircd  the  hardness  of  ivory." 

Several   minor  collections  exist  in  the  West  Indies,  and 

H^hese,  if  possible,  shouUi    be   gathered   together   in  some 

f  American  museum,  where  they  can  be  studied  by  those  to 

vhom  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  problem  are  familiar  and 

"whose  opinion  would  be  competent. 

The  OiuriiN  of  the  Antilleans. — In  a  general  way, 

■^  shown   in  the  preceding  pages,   I   have   gathered    such 

information  and  herewith  present  it,  hh  has  been  uvaitabjo 

_  to  one  engaged  in  other  pursuits  than  ethnology.     It  would 

I  certainly  l)e  germaue  to  inquire  into,  and  even  to  speculate 

vupon,   the    origin   ol'  the  peoples    whose   works  we   have 

■  been  examining.      Without  any   pretence  to  authoritative 

M  premises,   yet  1  would  venture  to  otl'er  some  facts  bearing 

upon  the  question,  with  the  humble  hope  that  they  may  aid 

in  the  elucidation  of  (he  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  West^ 

I  Indian  Aborigines. 
Says  the  great  Humboldt :  *»  When  a  continent  and  its 
adjacent  islands  are  peopled  by  one  and  the  same  race,  we 
may  choose  between  two  hypotheses:  an  emigration  from 
one,  or  from  the  other.  .  .  .  The  archipehigo  of  the  W.  I. 
islands  forms  a  narrow  and  broken  neck  of  land  parallel 
with  the  isthmus  of  Paniima,  and  supiiosed  by  some 
geographers   to    have    anciently   joined   the    peninsula   of 
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Florida  with  the  northeast  extremity  of  South  America. 
It  is  the  eastern  shore  of  an  inland  sea,  which  may  be  cod- 
sidered  us  a  tmsin  with  several  outlets.  .  .  .  The  islanders 
of  Cuba,  Haiti,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Bahamas  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  first  conquhiadorest 
entirely  difterent  from  the  Carihs.  .  .  .  The  Cariba,  in  the 
XVIth.  century,  extended  from  the  Virgin  Islands  on  the 
north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  perhaps  to  the  Araiizon. 
.  .  .  Those  of  the  continent  admit  that  the  small  W.  I. 
islands  were  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Arawaks,  a  warlike 
nation  yet  existing  on  the  Main.  .  .  .  They  assctt  that  the 
male  Arawaks  were  exterminated,  except  the  women,  by 
the  Carihi,  who  came  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 
In  support  of  this  llicory.  note  the  analogy  existing  between 
the  liinguage  of  tlio  Arawaks  and  that  of  (some  of)  the 
Carib  women." 

The  present  Caribs,  says  Im  Thunn,  say  that  they 
arrived  in  Gruiana  from  sky-land,  through  a  hole  in  the 
clouds.  Dav'ies,  the  ancient  author  from  whom  we  have 
extensively  quoted,  says:  *' The  Dominican  Caribs  said 
their  ancestors  came  out  of  the  continent,  from  among 
the  Ciilibis,  to  muk(i  war  against  the  Arouages  (Arawaks) 
who  inhabited  the  islands,  and  whom  they  utterly  destroyed, 
excepting  the  woimni,  whotii  they  took  to  themselves,"  etc. 
Some  have  held  timt  (he  nation  had  origin  in  the  Floridian 
peninsula;  but  this  theory  is  founded  upon  something 
like  the  following  ''testimony"  quoted  by  Davies  (17tli 
century)  :  *'  from  one  Master  Brigslock.  an  English  gentle- 
tnun,  (JtLC  of  the  must  curious  and  inijuisitive  persons  in 
the  world,  who,  among  his  other  great  and  singular  accom- 
l>ltshraents,  hath  attained  the  perfection  of  the  Virginian 
and  Floridian  languages.  .  .  .  Who  says  ( lt»o.3)  the  Carib- 
bcans  were  originary  inhabitants  of  the  Septentrional  part 
of  AineriLin,  of  thai  country  which  is  call'd  Florida.  They 
came  to  inhabit  the  islands  after  they  had  departed  from 
amidst  the  Apalachites,   among  whom  they    lived  a  long 
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time ;  and  tboy  left  there  some  of  tboir  people,  who  to  this 
day  go  under  the  name  of  Carihbeans(  ?)  ;  but  the  first 
origin  is  from  the  Cofachites,  who  only  changed  their 
denomination,"  etc. 

Of  like  trivial  character,  is  nearly  all  the  scant  testimony 
as  to  a  northern  origin  for  these  peoples.  But.  rerently,  a 
high  authority,  Prof.  W.  H.  Holmes,*  ot  the  Bun^au  of 
Ethnology,  at  Washington,  claims  to  have  found  what  may 
be  termed  a  Caribbean  contact  with  Florida,  in  certain 
treatment  of  such  examples  of  ceramic  art  as  have  been 
found  in  Florida.  Without  seeking  to  controvert  this,  I 
will  merely  present  the  facts,  as  shown  by  the  historians, 
by  tradition,  and  by  existing'  objects,  which  seem  to  lead 
us  back  to  the  South  American  continent  as  the  ancient 
home  of  the  Indians  of  both  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Antil- 
les. That  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  great  groups, 
or  chains  of  islands,  were  of  dilTerout  stock,  has  been,  I 
think,  conclusively  shown.  Says  the  old  writer,  heretofore 
quoted:  **  The  great  dilfercnce  in  language  and  character 
between  the  Caribs  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  Htspani- 
ola,  Jamaica  and  Puerto  Rico,  hath  given  birth  to  the 
opinion  that  their  origin  was  different.  ...  Of  this  there 
seems  indeed  to  be  little  doubt;  but  the  f|ue.stion»  from 
whence  each  class  of  islands  was  lirst  peopled,  is  of  mure 
difficult  solution,  .  .  ,  Rochefort  (1(558)  pronounced  them 
originally  a  nation  of  Florida;  .  .  .  yet,  the  natives  of  the 
Bahamas,  nearest  to  Florida,  were  evidently  a  simitar 
people  to  those  of  HJBpaniola.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  assures 
ua  that  the  Charaibes  of  the  coast  of  Guiana  spoke  the 
language  nf  Dominica;  and  I  incline  to  the  opinion  of 
Martyr,  that  the  islanders  were  rather  a  colony  from  the 
Cai'ibs  of  South  America,  than  from  any  nation  of  the 
North.  .  .  .  Rochefort  admits  that  their  own  traditions 
referred   constantly  to  Guiana.   ...  It  does  not   appear 


* "  Carlbbeau  iDfluenccti  ou   tiic  i'rebistorlo  Ceramic  Arl  of  the  Southern 
SUtes."  181*4. 
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that  they  entertuined  the  most  remote  idea  of  a  northern 
ancestry.  .  .  .  The  antipathy  which  they  manifested  to- 
wards the  unofi'ending  natives  of  the  larger  it^lands  appears 
extraordinary  ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  descended  to  them 
from  their  ancestors  of  Guiana ;  they  considering  those 
ishinders  as  a  colony  of  Amwaka,  a  nation  of  South  Amer- 
ica with  whom  the  Charaibes  of  that  continent  arc  con- 
stantly at  war.  .  .  .  Hut  their  friendship  was  as  warm  as 
their  enmity  was  inipbujahle.  .  .  .  The  Carihs  of  Guiana 
still  (IHlh  centurjO  cherish  the  traditions  of  Raleigh's 
atliauce,  and  to  this  day  preserve  the  English  colors  which 
be  left  them  at  parting. "( ?) —  Edward^'n  History  of 
Jamaica* 

We  have  seen  that  historical  tradition  points  towards  the 
southern  continent  as  their  ancestral  abiding-place;  let  us 
make  another  inquiry.  Of  the  animals  that  constituted 
their  food-supply^  nearly  all  the  mammals  were  allied 
to  species  or  genera  of  the  South  American  continent ; 
Buoh  were  the  Agouti,  Peccary,  Armadillo,  Opossum, 
Raccoon,  **  Musk-rat,"  the  Dumb  Dog  (now  extinct),  per- 
haps the  Aloo.  the  Yutia  and  Almique  (of  Cuba),  and 
possibly,  in  the  extreme  south,  a  species  of  monkey.  Add 
to  these  the  Igutma,  which  is  peculiarly  tropical,  the  many 
birtls,  \\m\  the  tishes,  and  we  have  their  entire  food-supply 
of  an  animal  mtture  :  saving  that  the  Carihs  are  said  to  have 
been  uuthro|H>phagous;  though  I  doubt  if  they  were  more 
than  ritual  cannibals,  at  the  worst. 

Wo  have  .seen,  also,  that  the  present  Caribs  of  Guiana 
conform  in  many  ros|>ei'ts  to  those  of  the  islands,  and  have 
the  same  ohamotY^rislics,  preserving  their  aocient  dislike  of 
ihe  Aniwaks  lo  the  extent  of  jwsitive  aversion.  It  only 
nnnnins  to  i|Uote  frvtm  a  high  authority  as  to  their  linguis- 
tic atyniti««,  to  close  this  summary  of  points  of  resem- 
bbim^.  .\s  to  the  lar^r  isUods  being  inhabited  by 
Indians  s|H^nking  the  s:une  tongue,  we  may  recall  that  a 
Luc^yau    interpreter    served    Columbus    throughout    bis 


gines  of  the  West  Indies, 
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<^-f  uisiiiffs  ntutnig  (he  various  islands.     Says  the  authority 

jM.^»t  alluded  to,  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  *'The  Arawak  stock  of 

'**  nguages  is  the  roost  widely  di^seminuted  of  any  in  South 

-^^  Tuerica.     It  begins  at  the  south  with  the  Guanas,  on  the 

^^^«i<iw«ters  of  the  river  Paiaguay,  and  with  the  Baures  and 

c>xos  on  the  highhiuds  of  southern   Bolivia,  and  thence 

ct:«Dds  almost  in  continuity  to  the  Gnajiros  peninsula,  the 

ost   northern  land  of  the  continent.     Nor  did  it  cease 

*^ciTe;   all   the   Antilles,   both   Greater  and   Lesser,   were 

^^^■i^inttlly    occupied    by    its    nienibcrs,    and    so    were    the 

"^^**tiamas,  thus  extending  its  dialects  to  within  a  short  dis- 

«^»ce  of  the  mainland  of  the  northern  continent,  and  over 


^^I'ty-five  degrees  of  lalilude.     Its  tribes  probably  at  one 

**Xie    occupied    the   most   of  the   lowlands  of  Venezuela, 

^^''"IkeDce  they  were  driven,  not  long  before  the  discovery,  by 

^l>^  Caribs.  as  they  also  were  from  many  of  the  southern 

**lands  of  the  West  Indian  urcliipelago.       The  Ifltl*^'  event 

^^'  Us  then  of  such  recent  occurrence  that  the  women  of  the 

**land  Caribs,  most  of  whom  had  been  captured  from  the 

"^^  %-Bwaks,  still  fpohe  (hat  tongue.     They  were  thus  the  lirst 

^^^   the  natives  of  the  New  World  to  receive  the  visitors 

^"^Oiu    European   climes;    and    the   words   picked   up   by 

Tjlumbus  and  his  successors  on  the  Bahamas,  Cuba  and 

.^^  -aiti,   are  readily  explained  by  the  dialect.s  of  this  stock. 

""^^  <>  other  nation  was  found  on  any  part  of  the  ai*chipeIago 

^  >ccept  tlie  two  I  have  mentioned.  .  .  .  The  culture  of  tlie 

~^V.raw»k   stock   was  generally  somewhat  above  the  stage 

^-*  1'  savagery.     On  the  West  Indies  Columbus  found  them 

^^  Xiltivating   maize,    potatoes,    manioc,   yams   and    cotton. 

^4r*hoy  were  the  first  to  introduce  to  Europeans  the  won- 

^Art>us   art   of  tobacco  smoking.     They  wove    cotton   into 

^^arments  and  were  skilful  in  polishing  stone.      They  ham- 

*»3ered    the    native    gold    into    oruaments,    carved   curious 

X^nsks  of  wood,   blocked  rude  idols  out  of   large  stones, 

V^nd  hollowed  the  trunks  of  trees  to  construct  what  they 
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.  .  .  .  Such  is  approximately  the  culture  of  tt»* 


called  cauoes. 
existing  stock. 

"  The  Carib  stock  is  one  of  tlie  most  extensively  distri 
uted  in  the  southern  continent.      At  the  discovery,  it^  di 
lects  were  found  on  the  Lesser  AntiUes,  the  Carihbee  islands^  -^ 
and  on  the  mainland   from   the    mouth  of  the   Essequib^zz^ 
to   the  Gulf  of  Maracaiho.  .  .  .  All  the  island,  Orinoco 
and  Guiann  Cnribs  can  he  traced  hack  to  the  mainland  o 
northern   Venezuela.   .   .   .  The   physicjil    features    of   th^ 
Carihs  assimilate  closely  to  those  of  the  Arawaks.     The^ 
are  taller,  in  the   average,  and  more  vigorous;    but   their* 
skulls   are  equally   Urachycephalic  and  orthognathic.  ,  ,  . 
The  Carihs  have  had  a  had  reputation  on  account  of  theiir 
anthropophagous  tendencies;  indeed,  the  word  cannibal  \& 
a  mispronunciation  of  their  proper  name."* 

An  ancient  writer  sa3's  that  this  word  was  first  heard 
ofi'the  coast  of  Haiti, —  cftnniha^  an  aboriginal  word,  mean- 
ing man-eater;  —  **And  finding  in  cauniba  the  word  can 
(Khan),  Columbus  was  of  the  opinion  that  these  pretended 
man-eaters  were  in  reality  merely  subjects  of  the  groat 
Khan  of  Cathay,  who,  for  a  long  time,  had  been  scanning 
these  seas  in  search  of  slaves." 

The  Carihs  were  quite  on  a  par  with  their  neigbl^rs,  tJie 
Arawaks,  and  in  some  respects  superior  to  them.  ^*  For 
instance,  their  canoes  were  larger  and  tiner  (  ?),  and  they 
had  invented  the  device  of  the  sail,  which  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  to  nil  the  other  tribes  on  the  continent.  .  .  . 
To  sonic  extent  they  were  agricultural,  and  their  pottery 
was  of  superior  ijuality. '' — Brinion. 

We  may  deduce,  then,  from  these  desultory  observa- 
tions, that  these  people,  so  dillerent  in  many  ways,  and 
yet  with  striking  resemblances,  had  a  southern  origin ; 
that  they  were  still  in  the  neolithic  period,  possessing 
no  books,  paper,  hieroglyphs  or  ideographs ;  the  rude  pet- 


1  *' Ttie  Ainericaa  Uuov,  **  by  Dsniel  O.  BHnton.    New  York,  18»1. 
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ELIOT'S  BIBLE  AND  THE  OJIBWAY  LAN(JI\\<SK. 


[These  letters  from  Rct.  James  A.  Oilflllan  of  White  Earth.  MWincT' 
sota.  relate  to  the  simUflHty  ))ct\veen  the  prcseni  Ojibwny  or  Chlpjww^^ 
langim^e  ami  that  of  the  Mii9aachn»>ettfi  [DdUiis  in  the  time  nf  Rliot. 

Four  yenrs  ugo  1  hart  the  pleasure  of  readin|i  to  the  S*Krleiy  here  »-^ 
letter  from  hinu     He  had  tlien  just  made  acqnahitanCL'  with  the  Lord'e^^ 
I'rayer  as  printed  In  Kliot's  Bible,  and  had  found.  U>  his  own  pleastire  .*- 
and  certainly  to  onr»,  that  he  could  read  U.     In  ihl»  fact  it  was  proverb 
that  the  common  remark  that  the  language  of  the  Mas^iiachusetts  Indian*^ 
Is  DOW  a  dead  langnsf^e,  and  that  Ellot'a  Bible  cannot  be  read  by  aii>^ 
one  excepting  onr  Indcfaticablc  fcUow-mcmber.   Dr.   rrnmbuU,  is  «» 
overstatement.     In  the  last  autumn  1  printed  two  passages  from  KllotV 
Bible.'     They  were  three  ver»e!»  from  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  three 
verses  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.     In  printing  them  I  gave  no 
reference  to  the  placer*  from  which  the  passages  were  taken.     Tlie  fol- 
lowing are  the  passagOH : 

Matthkw  V. 

NAnont  moochcquhhaoh,    ogtjuodchuau   wadchuut.   kiih    nn   mataptt, 
ukkodDetuhtnf'neuiiioh  peyaiinnuk. 

2.  Kab  woshwiinuui  wuttoon.  iikkuhkootomaunh  noowan. 

3.  WuunduuniOiog  kodtuniiunngeteahoncheg,  a  newutche  wuttalb^cn 
ke8uki|ue  ketixs?«ooLam^ionk. 

JO:iaUA    i. 

fi.  Matta  pish  howan  ta[>enumoo  necpamm  nt  anAtjualiean  nesobke 
pomautaman :  neane  weetomogkiip  Moses  ne  klttln  weetomanao,  e 
niatta  kuppanshAdtnuwnhtiuoo,  elhiUi  kutohqu  anumnnoo. 

*!.  (/  Mennhkeslftti,  kali  wiinnewuitooanifish.  newut4:he  pish  kntcha- 
cliHubenuriHii)  yeng  misslrininnung,  wuteh  ahtoonk,  ohke  ne  chadcheke- 
imogkup  wntoiisliirienr.k  nutt.lnnnmauonuont. 

7.  Wehe  inennhkeish,  knh  moochcke  wuttooantajib,  onk  woh  kuk- 
kiihkhineas  ussenat,  ueaunng  wame  nauuialuonk  ne  Moses  nuttSnueum 
anuonnkqucop  '  ahijuo  (pishkehtash  en  unniuuohkounlt,  asab  racnad- 
cheanit,  onk  wAh  kooue  suhkuas  ultob  aoau. 

I  sent  these  printed  specimens  to  several  geDtlcmen  In  the  Northwest, 
where  tin*  (Jjibway  language  is  in  daily  use,  I  sent  them  also  to  the 
Moshpcc  ln(Uan»  in  southern  Mnssarhnsetit*,  and  to  thedevol:ed  mission* 
arles  who  are  ut  wr.trk  among  the  Penobi4cols  lu  Maine. 

From  the  passnge  lu  .loshua,  which  had  no  leading  word  which  should 
recall  to  the  memory  of  a  reader  Us  place  In  the  KngUsb  Bible.  Dr. 
O'Brien  of  the  Penobscot  missions  selected  the  wonls  for  not,  trAo,  the 
earth,  only,  and  wiei'.  correctly. 

» First  Edll  Ion. 
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All  of  my  correflpondents  who  answered  my  Iciters  had  at  once  dis- 
covered the  word  ^ntnlrhuut,  which  mraus  '*  mountain,"  bciui;  the  word 
which  we  have  preserved  Id  MasRachuHettA  and  in  Wachiisett.  This  gave 
them  tlie  key  to  the  passntce  from  tiic  Senuun  on  the  Mount,  and  with 
this  assistance  they  worked  out  several  of  the  leadini;  words  in  the  first 
three  vt-rses  of  the  Hfth  cliajJter  of  Matthew.  Mr.  Gilflllan's  letter  will 
show  how  clojte  in  the  similarity  between  the  text  of  Eliot  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Ojlbway  as  It  is  now  spoken. 

We  have  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  In  the  Ojlbway  language 
made  by  Reverend  Sherman  Hall  about,  fifty  years  ago.  [Tiiforttmate1y« 
as  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Hall  nsed  tbe  general  suggestions  as  to  vocaliza- 
tion which  Mr.  Pickering  had  made  for  securing  uniformity  In  the 
missionary  translations.  However  desirable  Mr.  Pickering's  system 
may  have  been  for  the  general  purpose  of  uniformity,  it  seems  a  pity 
that  a  text  so  well  known  an  that  of  Eliot's  Bible  should  have  been 
entirely  disregarded  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  translation.  It  is  a 
little  as  if  a  translator  of  the  Bible  into  Swedish  slunild  refuse  Uy  make 
any  use  of  tho  classical  translation  by  Luther  into  Herman.  Indeed, 
one  of  my  correspondents  at  the  West,  Mr.  Francis  .lacker,  an  educated 
German  gentleman,  uses  precisely  this  Illustration,  saying: 

"The  difTerence   Ix'tween   the   Eastern   Algompiln  dialects  and   the 

Ojlbway  appears  to  l>e  about  as  wide,  or  nearly  so,  as  that  whinh  exists 

btiween  the  German  and  Swedish,  or  some  other  of  the  Scandinavian 

ages.     The  conjugation  of  the  verb,  however,  and  thegrflnimatical 

of  words  in  general,  in  the  specimen  of  the  dialect  suljiulttcd  to 

mn  to  l>e  Identical." 

By  adopting  what  we  call  the  French  vocalization,  almost  all  the 
vowel  sounds,  as  used  in  Eliot's  Bible,  are  changed  to  the  eye.  The 
letters  L,  M.  N.  and  K  were  always  interchangeable  in  tho  dialects  of 
New  England,  so  timt  "dug"  wusafinm  or  alnvi  or  nrum^  according  as 
you  spoke  with  a  N'arragansett,  a  Nlpmuck,  or  a  Northern  Indian.  The 
Indian  of  Massachusetts  always  said  P  for  B:  he  spoke  of  a  Pipic 
Instead  of  a  Bible.  .\s  an  Instance  of  the  distinction  between  Mr. 
Hall's  system  and  that  of  Eliot,  1  may  name  his  character  for  a  certain 
tinal  consonant,  recognized  by  all  the  writers ;  the  snnu*  sound  which 
Eliot  represents  by  m  In  the  end  of  rrdiirhunt.  Is  represented  by  Mr. 
Hall  iiy  the  letter  /  underlined,  find  tit*  describi'S  it  as  being  inck:  As  a 
result  of  this  distinction.  Eliot's  word  tpodchtiut  appears  upjiui.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  an  Ojlbway  accnstomed  to  read  tho  Bible  In  Mr. 
Hall's  spelling  and  with  Mr.  Hall's  vocalization,  would  make  notldng, 
at  first  sight,  of  the  Bible  of  Eliot.  He  would  be  as  |(0werles8  as  a 
(Canadian  boy  who  has  been  taught  To  read  English  in  a  New  England 
!icbool  Is  when  he  meets  his  llrst  French  book,  and  reads  his  French 
with  the  English  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  and  consonants. 

It  Is  certainly  desirable— ami  I  shall  beg  the  help  of  Mr.  Bntler  and 
Mr.  Oilrtllan  In  such  an  enterprise  —  to  transfer  some  passage  from 
Eliot's  Bible  Into  the  spelling  aud  vocalization  of  Mr.  Hall,  and  see  if  It 
21» 
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ml^lit  not  prove  lnt«IMirtble  to  the  average  IntclWjireiit  reader  among  the 
Ojlbwny,  who  has  Iweu  trained  to  that  systi'in  of  siJcUiug  and  writing. 
EowAHO  E.  Halk.] 

White  Earth  Reskrvation, 

Minnesotii,  Marc/t  9^  1894. 

Having  now  ii  little  time,  I  write  you  more  fully  alKiut 
the  extracts  from  Eliot's  Bible,  about  which  I  wrote  you  a 
line  lately. 

The  first  me^ns  ''Seeing  the  multitudes  He  went  up  into 
a  mountain,  and  when  He  was  set  His  disciples  came  unto 
him." 

In  the  first  word,  Nauont^  the  nau  is  the  ican  of  the 
Ojibway  or  Chippewu,  which  means  seeing,  as  in  icanbtn?ixt^ 
''he  is  seen."  There  is  a  slight  change,  us  you  will 
observe,  from  N  to  w. 

The  second  word  I  do  not  recognize.  We  ourselves  have 
various  words  for  that,  as  throngs,  multitudes,  crowds,  and 
it  may  ho  they  have  used  one  that  has  fallen  into  disuse 
with  us. 

The  next  word,  ogquodchuau^  means  "he  ascended  the 
mountain."  In  nearly  the  same  form  it  is  in  use  among  the 
Ojibwnys,  one  syllable  only  l»eing  ellipsed  in  the  printed 
passage.  •••  Mountain"  is  included  in  the  word,  in  the  r/j«. 
The  au  at  the  end  is  tlie  aiitlon  (or,  as  we  would  express  it 
in  English,  he  made  the  ascent),  au  marking  the  continued 
action.      Ogquod  means  **  to  the  top,"  or  **  above.'* 

In  the  next  word,  wadchuuf^  the  Ojibway  wadc/iu^  a 
mountain,  is  most  plainly  contained,  and  is  written  exactly 
as  they  pronounce  it  to-day  and  always  have. 

As  to  the  next  word,  kah  na  matapit^  it  la  exactlyi 
"^when  he  was  set,"  or  "when  he  had  sat  down." 

The  next  word  is  not  perfectly  clear,  but  boars  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Ojibway  ^/^j'/ioama^un,  "disciple/*  or 
"scholar,"  which  I  have  no  doubt  it  is.  The  ene  in  it 
seems  to  say  that  they  were  male  disciples,  from  enene^  "h 
man,"  which,  I  think,  is  included  in  the  word. 

The  next  word,  pet/aitnnul\  lias  in  the  foreground  the  pe, 
signifying  "coming  to"  or  "approaching,"  and  constantly 
prefixed  in  Ojibway  to  verbs,  to  impart  to  them  that  mean- 
ing, as  apparently  here.  The  i/a  is  the  Ojibway  ija  or  icAa, 
"to  go,"  iind  with  thejje  means  "approached**  or  "came."' 
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^^    Tiuk  profml>ly  expresses  the  iniity  "they**  of  the  0]\\>~ 

^y  -9 — **They  (the  disciples)  came  to  Him." 

'i^tie  next  verse  translated  mean!?,  **  When  He  hud  oi^ened 

*^      iDouthf  He  taught  them,  saying."     The  kah  is  u  prefix 

"^he  verb,  the  same  that  appears  in  the  verse  before,  and 

^^a^-i^H  "when  he  had  done  so  and  so,"  that  is,  when  he  had 

^^•-^ned  His  mouth.     This  is  expressed  in  the  idiom  of  the 

LJ  »l^>way,  and  is  set  down  in  the  printed  slip  as  an  Ojibway 

_     V-ild  say  it  if  he   were   describing  the  occurrence  to  a 

*^^»:id.     It  is  idiomatically  and  properly  expressed. 

Tr*|ie  verb  following,  u'oahwimum,  is  not  recognizable  liy 

^.         It  must  have   become  antiquated.      The  Objil)way 

_       ^^>x*cl  is  pokinan^  to  open.     The  next  word,  xvnttoony  is 

,^*~^.  18  mouth,"  and  as  it  is  printed  conveys  to  the  ear  alwut 

._*^^      exact  sound  in  which   the  Ojibway  speaks  it  to-tlay. 

■"^  ^^^iy  pronounce  it  now  as  if  spelled  offooit.     Any  one  can 

*^^      that  the  difference  between  o  and  tru  is  almost  imper- 

^^^^V**ible,  when  they  are  placed  l>efore  the  iioon.     This  is  to 

^^^^    one  of  the  most  exact  correspondences  between  the  two 

**■  ^"^jrtxages  of  any  in  the  jn'inted  slip  sent  me. 

T."he  next  word,  nkknhkootomaxuih ^  answers  to  the  Ojib- 

^^~  svy  kikinoxtmeqfy  '*he  leaches,"  to  which  it  has  a  strong 

^^^^scnnblance.     The  next  word,  nooicaUy  is  "saying,"  and  is 

^  V\^  sauio  as  the  Ojibway  word  eivan^  "ho  says,"  i\  word  in 

"^^  vry  common  use,  and  is,  to  me,  evidently  the  same  word. 

^       The  third  verse  translated  mc^ns,  "Blessed  are  the  poor 

^  Xi  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the   Kingdom  of  Heaven."     The  tirst 

"^"vord,  tpunndyium,  is  the  same  as  tlie  Ojii»way  onnan^  which 

-.^oinod    with    the    terminal    syllables    means   '*joy,*'  henco 

■^^ blessed."      It  is  a   word    in  very  constant    use    by   the 

^jibways  to-da>',  and  with  them,  as  in  the  printed  slip,  the 

ftciond  is  the  strongly  accented  s^dlable. 

The  next  word,  oog,  is  the  Ojibway  ogo,  '*^Ao5<f," 
•^Blessed  are  those  who  are  poor,"  &c. 

The  next  word,  koiUiunmunge^  is  the  Ojibway  kUnnagosi^ 
•*he  is  poor."  As  printed  it  has  very  umch  the  sound  the 
Ojibway  man  makes  when  speaking  of  somebody  being 
poor.     It  is  one  of  the  <'ommonest  words  in  the  language. 

The  next  two  words,  (eahouc  heg^  arc  really  one  word, 
Jhe  heg  having  been  improperly  detached  from  the  preced- 
*rig  letters,  either  from  a  mistake  of  the  printer  or  because 
the  c  cunie  at  the  end  of  a  line,  and  so  the  heg^  written  ou 
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ihc  next  line,  was  thought  to  be  a  separate  word.  TeahoU' 
cheg  ineuns  *mii  iiipifit/'  The  Ojihways  have  exactly  the 
»ame  word  for  sjMrit,  the  human  soul,  with  a  slight  redupli- 
cation of  the  8yllahle,  chichog  or  c/*ey.  The  teah  means 
^Mn/'  and  in  the  Ojihway  imah^  moaning  "there"  or  '•in," 
the  last  syllulilo  Ueing  the  same  as  in  the  printed  slip,  the 
tirst  chanijed. 

Tiie  next  word,  «,  is  not  the  Ojihway  for  **for."  The 
next  word,  newulche,  is,  I  take  it,  the  Ojihway,  iniu^ 
*' theirs."  It  contains  the  most  striking  and  characteristic 
syitahle  of  iuiu  or  inffr%  with  an  addition. 

The  next  W(»r(U  wuttaUifeu^  answers  in  sound  very  closely 
to  the  Ojiliway  treltan,  with  an  addition  I>y  way  of  termina- 
tion, which  means  **  it  is  their  property,"  that  i&,  those  poor 
in  spirit  **  have  as  Iheir  property,"  or  "possess"  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  The  j^ame  word  of  the  same  sound,  weffait^ 
is  used  in  (he  Ojihway  Testament  I)y  the  Ojihway  translator 
in  this  very  place^  although  the  amanuensis  spelled  it  a  little 
dftlbrently. 

The  next  word,  ke^aJcqtie,  is  one  of  the  most  unmisfaka- 
hle  Ojihway  words,  Icenvk^  or  kenih'  meaning  '*sky*'  or 
"heaven."  The  que  is  a  connective,  and  is  written  ke  in 
Ojihway  ;  nearly  the  same  sound.  Ketassooia  mnonk  I 
take  to  he  the  Ojihway  debendaiiHOowin ^  inheritance.  The 
m  in  the  end  of  the  word  :?ignifics  in  Ojilnvay  that  it  is  their 
peculiar  possession.  The  terminiition  onk  signifies  at  or 
to;  that  is,  the  phue  where  their  possession  is. 

Respectfully  yours,  ! 

J.  A.  GILFILLAN,  ' 

Missionary  to  the  Chi^tpetcatt^ 

White  Earth  Reservation, 

Minnesota,  Apt^l  5,  1894, 

1  write  to  connect  some  things  I  stated  in  my  last  letter 
to  you,  sai<l  correction  Ijeiug  occasioned  by  my  tiuding  your 
favor  of  Kfth  June,  l^i^l,  in  which  you  enclose  some  sen- 
tences from  Eliot's  Bible,  tlie  first  three  being  the  first  three 
verses  of  I  lie  Hfth  chapter  of  8t.  Matthew,  the  same  you 
lately  sent  me,  and  the  others  the  remainder  of  the  Beatitudes. 

On  looking  at  them  I  see  that  the  kah  is  not  a  prefix  of 
the  verb,  as  I  at  first  supposed,  but  is  the  word  "and/* 
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We  have  it  now  nearly  the  same  in  Ojibwuy,  kahye,  the 
final  syllable  being  ellipsed  by  Eliot's  Indian  or  added  by 
ours. 

The  second  correction  I  would  miikc  is  that,  in  verse  three, 
the  og  is  not  a  separate  word,  is  not  *' those,"  as  I  at  tirst 
thought,  which  is  spelled  by  us  ogo^  but  is  the  terminal 
inflection  of  the  verb  wunnanum^  and  is  the  third  person 
plural  indicative  of  the  verb.  The  third  person  plural  is 
formed  by  us  in  like  manner  by  adding  the  syllable  oy,  as 
witness  inendtinu  ** think,"  inendumog^  ''they  think.'' 
Seeing  it  separated  from  the  umnnanum  in  the  specimen 
yoa  send  me,  was  what  made  me  think  at  tirst  it  was  the 
pronoun  ogo. 

In  the  other  verses  of  the  Beatitudes  there  is  the  same 
similarity  to  the  Ojibway,  as  in  the  tliree  verses  sent,  as 
witness  in  verse  Qve,  ohke^  the  same  as  our  ahke^  **land," 
or  *'the  earth,"  Ixith  being  substantially  the  same  language, 
and  the  construction  of  both  and  the  manner  of  inflection 
very  much  alike. 

1  am,  very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  A.  GILFILLAN. 
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PUOC  EEDINGS. 


AXNITAL   MEETING.  OCTOBEH  24.  18W,  AT  THE  HALL  OF   TH£ 
SOCIETY   IN   WORCE8TEK. 


The  President,  lion.  Stephen  Salisburt,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  raembera  were  present:'  George  E,  Elh's, 
Edwiird  E.  Hale,  George  F.  Hoar,  Nathnnicl  Paine,  Stephen 
Salisliury,  Samuel  A.  Green,  Elijnh  H.  Stoddard,  George 
S.  Paine,  Edward  L.  Davis,  William  A.  Sn»ilh,  James  F. 
Hunnewell,  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  John  D,  Washburn,  Edward 
G.  Porter,  Reuben  A.  Guild,  Charles  C.  Smith,  Thomas 
H.  Gage,  Edmund  M.  Barton,  Franklin  B.  Dexter,  Pbilipp 
J.  J.  Valeutini,  Charles  A.  Chase,  Samuel  S.  Green,  Justin 
Winsor,  Henry  W.  Haynes,  Frederic  W,  Putnam,  Andrew 
McF.  Davis,  J.  Evarts  Greene,  Charles  M.  Lamson,  Henry 
S.  Nourse,  William  B.  Weedeu,  Daniel  Merriman,  Ucuben 
Colton,  Robert  N.  Toppan,  Henry  H.  Edes,  Edward  Chan- 
ning,  George  E.  Francis,  Frank  P.  Goulding,  A.  George 
Bullock,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  John  McK,  Merriam,  William 
E.  Foster,  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  John  F,  Jameson,  Charles  P. 
Bowditch,  Calvin  Stebhins,  Francis  H.  Dewey,  Charles  J. 
Hoadly,  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  Edward  L.  Pierce,  Henry  A. 
Marsh,  Frederick  A.  Ober,  John  E.  Hudson,  Rockwood 
Hoar. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  read  by  Mr.  William  B. 
Webobn  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  also  read  a  paper  en- 
titled "Quality  the  Prevailing  Element  in  Representation. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  was  presented  in  print  by 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Paine. 


*Tb«  iMnies  follow  the  order  of  election  to  memberahip. 
22 
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The  Report  of  the  Librari&n  was  presentad  bj  Mr. 
Edmtthd  M.  Babton. 

On  tnotion  these  reports  were  accepted  and  adopted,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Publication. 

Hon.  George  F.  Hoar  presented  to  the  Society  the 
original  manuscripts  of  an  address  to  President  John  Adams, 
signed  by  the  principal  citizens  ofWestmoreland,  Virginia, 
and  of  the  President's  answer,  signed  by  him.  The  answer 
ia  dated  July  11,  1798.  The  address  is  without  date;  it 
was  probably  presented  just  before  that  lime. 

'*  These  manuscripts  are  especially  interesting,"  said 
Senator  Hoar,  '*on  account  of  one  sentence  in  the  address 
to  the  President.  I  suppose  the  phrase  of  Abnham  Lin- 
coln, 'Government  by  the  i>eople,  of  the  people,  and  for 
the  people,'  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  opening  sen- 
tence of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  is  the  one  utter- 
ance which  has  found  firmest  lodgment  and  acceptance  with 
the  American  people,  and  all  who  reverence  free  govern- 
ment everywhere.  It  always  stirs  a  public  audience  when 
it  is  appropriately  quoted.  The  sentence  in  the  declara- 
tion,— 'that  our  jwople  are  hostile  to  a  government  nm< 
by  themselves,  for  themselves,  and  conducted  by  theo^ 
selves  is  an  insult,  malignant  in  its  nature  and  extensire  in 
it8  mischief,* — shows  that  the  phrase  is  one  which  has  been 
growing  up  and  finding  its  expression  for  a  good  while. 

**I  came  across  a  similar  sentence,  from  an  ancestor  o( 
mine,  who,  I  suppose,  was  rather  an  uncomfortable  creatui'c 
to  deal  with.  But  he  deserves  to  be  respected  as  the  man, 
who  had  the  courage  and  enterprise  to  go  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  ransom  Mrs.  Rowlandson.  The  expression  is  in 
SewalTs  diary,  lie  says  :  'John  Hoar  comes  into  the  lobby 
and  said  he  comes  from  the  Lord,  by  the  Lord,  to  speak  for 
the  Lord.*^ 

**l  submit  these  papers  for  the  disposition  of  the  l^lhli- 
cation  Committee.     I  will  reserve  the  property  in  thestt^ 
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manuscripts    for  the   present,   though   they   will    probably 
Vjeconie  the  property  of  the  Society  at  a  later  time.**' 
*'To  THE  President  ok  the  United  States 

''Your  fellow  Citizeas  of  the  County  of  Westmore- 
laud  cauDot  at  this  portentous  Crisia  withhold  their  OfFering  of 
Gratitude  and  Respcrt  to  their  Chief  Miigistrate,  as  well  to  asHure 
bun  of  their  unshaken  Deeisiou  at  jiII  Times  and  on  all  Oceasions 
to  maiiitaiu  inviolate  the  IndL'pcndenee  of  their  Coautry,  as  to 
relieve  the  Reputation  of  the  American  Nation  from  the  unfounded 
Aspersions  whirh  tlio  Agents  of  a  foreign  Country  have  asserted 
tu  support  of  WronL(  inflicted  in  Contempt  of  a  solemn  Treaty  of 
Friendship  on  onr  unolTending  peaceable  Fellow  Citizens,  and  of 
Demands  made  on  the  Honor  and  Pui-se  of  [of]  our  Country. 

'*The  Declaration  that  onr  People  are  hostile  to  a  Government 
made  by  tliemselvcs,  for  themselves  and  conducted  by  themselves 
18  an  Insult  malignant  in  its  Nature,  and  extensive  in  its  Mis- 
chief— 

**  While  it  supports  the  Opinion  that  the  Efforts  of  the  accus- 
ing Nation  have  under  the  cover  of  Amity  promoted  the  deepest 
Injury,  it  shows  loo  that  on  the  Succeas  of  tfiirt  favourite  Scheme 
do  they  Chietly  rely  for  the  Execution  of  their  wicked  projects — 

**0u  our  Enemy  the  acknowledgment  pours  down  Sbanie  and 
Confusion,  and  is  to  our  Countrymen  a  monitory  Lesson  fi*om 
which  great  Good  we  trust  will  l>e  derived — 

'*That  Freemen  should  differ  in  Opinion  concerning  the  Meas- 
ures of  their  Government  is  not  only  to  be  expected  but  is  even 
to  l)e  desir'd  when  <^bediejit  to  Kaw  and  Guided  by  Love  of 
Country  :  But  Differeuces  like  these  (and  we  believe  that  gener- 
ally speaking  only  such  huve  existed  amongst  us)  ivhilc  they 
prove  the  general  Happiness,  may  be  consider'd  as  sure  pledges 
of  uuitc<l  EflfortJ:*  to  defend  the  Government  from  Insult  and 
Injury,  under  whose  Wing  all  participate  alike  iu  the  felicity  it 
diffuses — 

'Mf  we  should  unfortunalt^ly  hold  i»  oni-  Bosom  Citizens  bear- 
ing the  American  Nam**  and  dcHtitute  of  the  Ameiican  Heart, 
they  must  be  few  in  Number,  and  Wise  Laws  lirmly  executed 
will  speedily  cure  every  Evil  flowing  from  this  source:  To  the 
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Wisdom  of  Congresa  we  look  for  tbe  Remedy,  and  in  yoax  patemji 
Vigilance  and  immovable  firmness.  We  rely  for  its  effectual  Ap- 
plication— 

''When  our  Forefathers  exchai^ed  their  NatiTe  Coantry  for 
tbe  Wilderness  of  America,  Devotion  to  their  God,  Obedience  to 
the  Precepts  of  Morality,  Love  of  Liberty  guided  by  Love  of 
Order  were  their  governing  Prioeiples.  This  precious  Inberitance 
our  Fathers  cberish*d  with  sincere  Affection,  and  in  a  Late  awful 
Trial  to  the  intlaenee  of  these  first  rate  Rules  on  our  infant  Nation 
may  with  Truth  be  Chiefly  ascribed  the  glorious  Issue  of  oar 
common  Toils  and  common  Dangers:  That  Issue  we  bold  in 
Trust  for  our  posterity,  and  that  Trust  We  will  never  forfeit. 
Since  that  period  we  have  grown  strong  by  Union :  Where  is  the 
Nation  that  cau  coerce  United  Columbia  into  Submission  r  The 
Sun  has  not  yet  shone  upon  it. 

*' We  Love  peace,  We  hate  War,  but  we  prize  our  Honor  too 
highly  to  wish  the  contiuua  [nee  of  the?]  first  or  to  [fly?]  from 
tbe  perils  of  the  Last  with  a  degraded  Name.  We  believe  too 
(and  in  this  Belief  past  as  well  as  present  Experience  justifies  us) 
that  the  surest  Way  to  preserve  peace  is  to  be  prepared  for  War. 

•*Your  Siuivre  ami  diirnilieil  Endeavours  to  conciliate  Differ- 
ences, to  obtain  Restitution  for  Wrongs,  to  sacrifice  all  secondary 
Cousiilerations  on  the  Altar  of  Peace  sheds  new  Lustre  on  your 
well  earu'tl  Fame,  ami  adds  a  new  Title  to  your  establish'd  Claim 
ou  the  Admiration  ami  Gratitude  of  your  fellow  Citizens. 

"Couciliatiou  Iteiug  rvjectetl.  War  continued.  One  course 
only  was  left  l>y  which  National  Disgrace  could  be  instantly  ar- 
resteil  ami  National  Existen«»e  permanently  maintaineil.  That 
happy  Coins*'  you  have  taken  with  decision  frankness  and  Forti- 
tude and  We  cannot  ht-sitale  as  to  the  part  becoming  us  to  act: 
In  l\':ict'  We  ol>ey  the  Laws.  We  foster  the  Cuion  of  tbe  States, 
Wo  iiispiro  our  Children  with  Love  of  Virtue,  of  their  Countrv, 
of  thvir  liovtTument,  ami  their  Ootl.  In  War  We  know  but  one 
additional  t  »l>liization.  To  die  in  the  Last  Ditch  or  uphold  our 
Nation. 

^•This  sacred  Duty  We  will  teach  by  our  Example,  and  in  full 
reliance  on  the  -lustice  of  our  Cause  We  are  preparM  to  meet 
every  Kveut  t»>  which  Wo  may  be  exj.>os\l  with  a  Resolution  de- 
servimr  Victi>rv 
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**To  the  Almighty  Ruler  We  humbly  commend  [commend] 
our  Country  and  our  President  and  We  implore  him  to  pour  upon 
them  the  continual  dew  of  his  Blessing 


1  Grover  Mulock 

22  John  Brown  Jun*", 

2  G".  Carter 

23  Bena  M  Craht  Jnnr 

3  Rich*  1  Burnett 

24  Joel,  S,  Rose 

4  Thomas  Gregory 

5  John  Billings 

6  George  Carey 

7  John  Norwood 

25  Henry  Griggs 

26  William  longworth 

27  Charles  C.  Rice 

28  Samuel  Lyell 

8  William  Chilton 

29  Jeremiah  Sutton 

9  John  Lomas 

30  William  Sutton 

10  William  Spuvling 

bU 

31  John  X  McKenney, 

roftriL 

11  Reuben  Spuvling 

hit 

32  Presty  x  MeKeney 

mark 

12  Benjamin  McKenney 

33  Thomas  x  Ennis 

mark 

13  Thomas  x  Johnson 

—                                            mark 

34  John  gregory 

14  Gerrat  x' 

nwrk 
bli 

■■^      16  Reiuben  x  McKenney 

muk 

35  George  S  x  Freshwater 

nark 

36  Richard  Straughan 

bU 

<^'      16  James  x  Potter 

Ownir                             -niHrk 

1 7  Tho*.  Hnckman  Johnson 

37  Corbin  Straughan 

hia 

38  Mat  Calf  x  gill 

mark 

^r£m^^  James  McDanus 

bit 

39  George  x  Nash 

■nark 

19  James  Gregory 

40  James  Sutton 

20  Youel  F  Howsen 

41  William  B.  Dozier 

hi* 

21  Henry  x  McKenney 

mark 

42  reward  Sutton 

hti 

43  Thomas  x  Sutton 

msrk 

44  Allen  SPoyin" 
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*'To    MY   Fellow  Citizens  of  the  Cocrwrr  op  We9tmorrlani> 

IN    THE    StaTK    of    VlRGIXIA  — 

"  Gentlemen 

*■*  All  itddress  so  replete  with  seutimeuts  purely  American 
and  so  respectful  to  nie,  subscribed  with  the  Names  of  four  hun- 
dred respectable  Citizeos  of  Virgiuia  is  to  me  of  taestimable 
Vidue — 

**The  de<;lai'ation  that  our  People  are  hostile  to  a  Government, 
made  by  themselves,  for  tljemselves,  aud  conducted  by  theui- 
8«'lveH,  if  it  were  true,  would  be  a  demonstration  that  the  pvoplo 
despise  aud  hate  themselves;  this  inference  unnatural  and  shook- 
iu^  as  it  seems,  is  however,  always  literally  true  of  a  (*orrupt«d 
people — 

^*  a  People  thoroughly  corrupted  loath  uothing  so  much  aa< 
themselves,  aud  with  perfect  Justice  and  reason,  for  they  can 
have  no  Enemy  so  odious  and  destructive  —  this  I  thank  God,  is 
not  yet  the  character  of  the  American  People,  though  great  pains] 
have  boeu  taken,  and  great  expenec  ineurri-'d  to  make  it  so  — 
The  Citizens  bearing  the  American  name  and  destitute  of  the 
Amerioan  liciut  jire  few  in  number,  and  wise  I^ws  discreetly 
executed  will  speedily  cure  every  evil  flowing  from  this  source 
The  concise  portrait  of  your  forefathers  is  drawn  by  you  with  a 
masterly  pt'iioil  —  devotion  to  (iod,  obedience  to  the  precepts  of, 
nionUity  Li>\'e  of  Liberty  guided  by  Love  of  Order — these  prin- 
ciples, planted  America^  and  transmitted  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  carried  thin  Nation  triumphantly  through  the  last 
war — these  pritieipk'S  can  jdone  preserve  this  Country  from  the 
ambition  and  avarice  of  Nations  who  [who]  have  territories  near 
ua,  and  these  principles  still  revered,  the  Sun  has  not  shone  upon 
that  Nation,  that  can  coerce  united  America  into  Submission  — 

"Even  those  whose  trade  it  is  to  die  Love  peace  and  hate  War 
— when  their  professional  duty  does  not  forbid — Honor  however 
is  essential  to  the  hsipplueas  of  Man — Individuals  &  Nations  ar« 
miserable  without  it — both  had  l>etter  perish  than  justly  forfeit  it 
— the  surest  way  to  preserve  peace  is  to  be  prepared  for  War — 
yet  even  this  is  not  infallible,  aud  iu  our  case,  I  fully  l>elievc  at 
present  will  not  succewl — u  year  ago  it  might  have  answered  1 
have  no  claims,  but  on  the  Justice  of  my  fellow  Citizens,  for 
their  approbation  of  Integrity,  sincerity  aud  diligeuce ;  these 
ought  never  to  have  been  disputed — 
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•'You  obey  the  Laws,  foat«r  the  Union  of  the  States,  you 
iDSptre  your  children  with  love  of  Virtue,  of  their  Country  ami 
their  Ood — the  npceHsary  ronspquence  is  you  will  dip  in  the  Inst 
ditch  or  uphold  your  Nation — for  theae  declarations  your  Country 
and,  all  NatiouB  not  abandoned  to  Vice,  will  love,  esteem  and 
admire  you,  and  may  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  Nations  bless  yon — 

**JOHN  ADAMS 

•'Philadelp*  July  11th  98." 

Dr.  Samcel  a.  Gkeen  :  «' Theodore  Parkpr  used  an  ex- 
pression like  that  of  Lincoln's,  many  years  before  tbo  ora- 
tion at  Gettysburg."  * 

Hon.  JoiiN  D.  Washburn:  "It  may  be  well  to  say  to 
the  Society  what  I  said  to  the  Council  last  night.  I  have 
held  the  office  of  Recording  Secretary  longer,  with  one 
exception,  than  any  one  ever  held  it.  But  I  have  been 
necessarily  absent  a  great  deal  of  late,  and  T  therefore 
announced  to  the  Council  that  I  would  like  to  decline  to  bo 


(The  folluwlug  letter  from  Dr.  Orsrn  explains  lUolf  :  — 

"mas9achu8ktt9  historical  sodvty, 
'*  30  Tremont  Strekt,  Boston. 

**Ur  Dear  Mr.  Hoar: 

*'  III  Ttiet)tlur«  Parker's  *  SpeecLes,  Addresiieff,  Huii  OccmslaQHl  Sermons  * 
(Boston,  ltsA2),  you  will  tlnd  the  foHowIng  pitrutn-iipb  in  an  nUtlrew  he  mode 
on  Ibc  *  Slave  Power  In  Americn,*  Iwforc  the  New  En>cliiad  Antt-Slavery 
Convenlion  In  Bortton,  Hay  20,  1H60:— 

"'There  is  whni  I  call  the  AmeHean  Idea.  .  .  .  Thin  Idea  dpmandn,  as  the 
proximate  orE^antzntiou  thereof,  a  deinocraey.  that  \s,  ii  ■;uvemineiit  of  till  the 
]>eopIe,  by  all  thf  people,  for  all  the  people;  o(  course,  agoveromeni  alter  the 
prtDciples  of  eteriml  juNlice,  the  uoehnn^inff  taw  of  Ood;  for  shortness*  sake,  I 
will  call  it  the  Idea  of  Freedom/     (11.  170.) 

"  Tb«D,  axalo.  lu  Wehater*B  •  Second  Speech  on  Fool*s  UetidlutloQ,*  delivered 

on  January  26.  1S»,  as  found  In  'The  Works  of  Daniel  Webster'  i Boston. 

1801).  this  sentence  occurs:  '  It  Is.  Sir  the  people*s  Congtltuclou,  the  people*s 

»vemnieut,  made  for  the  people,  iiisde  by  rbe  pcopit*.  and  auswcruble  (o  the 

)ple/    (HI.  3-21.) 

**  Tou  may  use  these  fu^ta,  supplementing  your  reniarka,  In  any  way  you 
think  best. 

**  Youn  very  truly, 

"SAMUKh  A.  GREEN." 
"  Hon.  OieoaoE  F.  Hoar,  Worcester.** 
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u  cundidatc  for  re-election.  Thoy  received  my  communi- 
cation with  kindness,  and  with  many  comments  very  agree- 
able to  me.  I  have  l»een  gretitly  indebted  to  nil  the  mem- 
bers through  ray  long  term  of  service,  but  I  think  it  will  be 
right  that  I  now  retire.  I  made  that  statement  definitely 
to  the  Council.'* 

0 

Hon.  George  F.  Hoar:  "The  Council,  after  hearing 
Mr.  Washburn's  conimunication  htst  night,  passed  a  vole 
which  they  have  requested  me  to  communicate  to  the  Society 
for  its  concurrence : — 

'  Votedj  That  the  Council  and  the  Society  express  their 
gratitude  to  our  associate,  the  Hon.  John  D.  WASHBifUt, 
for  his  long  imd  faithful  service  as  Heoording  Secretary, 
and  that  this  vote  be  communicated  by  the  President  to  the 
Society  for  its  concurrence.* 

'*I  move  for  the  concurrence  of  this  vote  of  the  Council. 

**Thc  meeting  of  the  Council  was  rendered  unusually 
agreeable,  Inst  evening,  by  the  presence  of  our  beloved 
associate  and  triend,  whose  health  is  in  such  large  measure 
restored.  T  shouhl  like  to  put  on  record  what  was  said  to 
me  by  a  very  eminent  Swiss  physician  of  Paris,  Dr.  Laudolt, 
two  years  ago.  He  stands  probably  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession as  an  oculist  and  ophthalmic  surgeon.  A  Swiss  by 
birth,  he  spends  his  summer  vacation  in  his  mitive  country. 
He  spoke  to  me  nbout  Mr.  VVASunuuN,  anil  said:  *  Mr. 
Washborn  is  extremely  popular  in  Svvitzerland,'  It  was 
not  necessary  to  tell  me  that  he  was  a  popular  man  ;  we 
knew  that  here  ;  but  it  was  pleasant  to  me,  as  an  AmericaDv 
to  hear  this  tribute  to  him  there.  And  it  is  alao  very 
pleasant  to  say,  what  I  know,  that  the  Department  of  State 
entertained  the  highest  regard  and  opinion  of  the  practical 
ability  which  Mr.  Washburn  exhibited  in  his  very  impor- 
tant public  duty.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  unite  in  our  great 
satisfaction  that  his  health  is  improved,  and  in  the  hope  that 
he  will  be  ultimately  completely  restored. 

**I  suggest  that  the  Society  depart  from  its  usual  mode 
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of  voting,  and  that  the  affirmative  vote  on  this  resolution 
be  by  rising." 

The  Prk8ident:  **It  Is  only  proper  that  the  members 
should  express  their  feeling  of  obligation  at  this  time  to  Mr. 
Washburn  for  his  twenty-three  years  of  service,  and  the 
great  measure  of  help  that  the  Society  has  received  by  his 
fhithful  assistance.  The  resolution  is  now  t>efore  the 
Society." 
It  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 
A  committee  appointed  to  collect  votes  for  President 
reported  forty-four  votes  cast,  all  for  Hon.  Stephen 
Salisbury. 

The  President:  •*ThG  chair  recognizes  the  responsibili- 
liea  of  the  office,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  fullil  them  to  the 
t>€st  of  my  ability.      I  thank  you  for  the  election." 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Green  a  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  by  the  Chair  to  nominate  the  other  officers,  viz.  : 
I>r.  Samuel  A.  Green,  Mr.  James  F.  Hunnewell,  and 
Mr.  John  E.  Hudson. 

Senator  Hoar  :  "  I  have  another  communication  to  make, 
"vrhich  has  reference  to  a  matter  1  mentioned  at  a  former 
•neeting,  the  effort  to  redeem  and  f)reHerve  the  homestead 
of  General  Kufus  PutuHm  of  the  Revolution.     The  house,  a 
j>icture  of  which  is  circulate<l   with  the  Treasurer's  Report, 
is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  and  is  now  the  only 
memorial  of  the  kind,  so  far  as  I   know,  of  any  famous 
Hevolutionary  general  in  Massachusetts.  The  present  owners 
will  sell  the  house  and  farm  of  about  one  bunrlred  acres  for 
four  thousand  dollars.     The  man  who  has  owned  it  almost 
ever  since  General   Putnnm  went  to  Marietta,  Mr.  Meade, 
is  dea<].     It  is  proposed  to  niise  that  sum  to  buy  the  house 
and  farm.     Probably  some  of  the  out-lands  can  be  sold,  by 
which  the  cost  will  be  diminished  and  some  little  provision 
made  for  a  fund  for  keeping  the  place  in  repair,  and  per- 
haps for  a  museum  of  local  antiquities.     A  very  enthusiastic 
meeting,  attended  by  several  gentlemen  present,  was  held 
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there  last  week,  and  ahout  eleven  hundred  dollars  was 
obtained  on  the  spot.  I  suppose  there  will  be  do  difficulty 
in  getting  the  four  tUousaind  <]i>llars.  When  we  have  got 
about  twenty-tive  hundred,  it  may  be  well  to  ask  the  Ohio 
Society  and  the  N'ew  Y'ork  Society  to  aid  in  the  matter. 
It  seems  unnecessary  to  say  that  Rufus  Putnam  was  declared 
by  George  Washington  to  be  the  ablest  engineer  officer  of 
the  Revolutionary  army.  He  improvised  the  fortificatioDS 
of  Dorchester  Heights,  when  the  ground  was  tilled  with 
frost  and  was  like  a  rock,  in  March,  1776.  He  fortified 
West  Point,  and,  I  8upp<^se,  selected  it  as  a  suitable  place. 
He  devised,  at  Washington's  request,  a  plan  to  build  a 
defence  of  our  frontier,  both  on  the  lakes  and  on  the  sea. 
He  was  also  an  eminent  officer  in  the  old  French  W^ar. 
That  alone  would  l)e  enough  to  make  this  appeal  interesting 
to  anyone  who  values  the  history  of  Massachusetts.  But 
his  great  service  to  mankind  is  that  he  was  'the  father  and 
founder  of  Ohio/ as  the  Ohio  historian  calls  him.  It  wa« 
due  to  him,  more  than  to  any  man,  that  that  great  territory 
was  saved  from  slavery  ;  —  that  the  scale  was  turned  in  our 
history,  so  that  we  are  not  now  a  great  slave-holding  empire, 
with,  perhaps,  a  few  of  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  in 
New  England  making  a  feeble  struggle  for  some  measure 
of  protest  against  its  introduction  here.  I  think  that,  with 
the  single  exception  of  George  Washington,  Rut'us  Putnam's 
was  the  greatest  personal  and  individual  infiaeace  in  all 
American  history.  I  would  not  except  Franklin,  nor  any 
one  excepting  Washington.  Other  gentlemen  may  have 
their  own  views  of  that. 

*'It  is  proposed  to  convey  this  place,  on  its  purchase,  to 
the  Trustees  of  Public  Reservations,  of  which  Mr.  Charles 
Eliot  is  Secretary.  That  was  thought  the  best  thing  to  do. 
It  is  not  usual  to  take  advantage  of  gentlemen  coming  here 
to  get  their  names  on  subscription  papers,  but  any  gentle- 
man who  is  interested  in  the  matter,  who  would  like  to 
unite'in  this  undertaking,  may  confer  with  Mr.  Paine  or 
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yself.  And  we  will  gladly  see  that  his  subscription  is  put 

n  the  pnper." 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  a  list  which,  by 

fc*-<^te,  was  elected  by  the  SecretHry  casting  a  yea  vote  for 

,he    list  as  presented.      The   following  officers   were  thus 

I^clared  elected : — 

Vice-PresidenU  : 

Hon.  Georok  Frisbie  Hoar,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester. 
Rev.  Edward  Evekbtt  Hale,  D.D.,  of  Roxbury. 

Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence: 

Hon.  James  Hammond  Trumbull,  LL.D..  of  Hartford, 
(Jimnccticut. 

Seci'etary  for  Domentic  Correjqjondence : 
Rov.  Geobok  Edward  Ellis,  LL.D.,  of  Boston. 

Recording  Secretary: 
CitARLES  Augustus  Chase,  A.M.,  of  Worcester. 

Tr^surer: 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Paine,  of  Worcester. 

Councillora  : 

Hon.  Samuel  Abbott  Green,  M.D.,  of  Boston. 
Hon.  Peleo  Emory  Aldrich,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester. 
Rev.  Egbert  Coffin  Smyth,  D.D.,  of  Andover. 
Samuel  Swett  Green,  A.M.,  of  Worcester. 
Hon.  Edward  Livincjston  Davis,  A.M.,  of  Worcester. 
Franklin   Bowditoh   Dexter,  MA.,  of  New  Haven, 

Connecticut. 
Jeremiah  Evarts  Greene,  A.B.,  of  Worcester. 
Granville  Stanley  Hall,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester, 
William    Babcock    Weeden,    A.M.,   of    Providence, 

Rhode  Island. 
Hon.  John  Davis  Washburn,  LL.B.,  of  Worcester. 
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OarnmiUee  of  Publication : 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  D.D..  of'Roxbury. 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Paine,  of  Worcester. 
Charles  A.  Chase,  A.M.,  of  VVorceater. 
Charles  C.  Smith,  A.M.,  of  Boston. 

Anditors: 
William  A.  Smith,  A.B,,  of  Worcester. 
A.  George  Bullock,  A.M.,  of  Worcester, 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Halk  :  **I  wish  to  express  my  acquies^" 
cence  as  to  the  importuace  of  this  great  memorial  to  Rufas 
Putnam,  to  the  man  who  went  out  from  Massachusetts  and 
founded  Ohio.  We  are  so  fortunate,  in  Boston,  as  to  have 
the  works  which  Genertd  Putnam  fortified  in  that  remarka- 
ble manner,  which  George  Washington  directed,  which 
Artemas  Ward  superintended,  and  which  John  Thomas 
carried  out.  The  fortificAtions  on  Dorchester  Heights  are 
n(^w  part  of  that  great  system  of  parks  that  Boston  has 
estiihiishetl.  A  stone  monument  was  erected  there, — which 
does  not,  however,  contain  the  name  of  any  one  of  the 
gentlemen  whom  I  have  just  mentioned,  but  has  on  it  the 
name  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston  at  the  lime  the 
stone  was  set  up !" 

Mr.  J.  EvARTS  Greexk  :  •*  What  Dr.  Hale  has  just  said 
siiggo>ts  another  fact  in  regard  to  the  memorials  of  Boston. 
When  I  WAS  •  boy  there  were  some  earthworks  of  Revolu- 
tionary limes  still  standing  in  Roxbury.  Their  lines  and 
alo|H^s  were  as  |)erfect  %&  when  occupied  by  the  army,  to 
all  api^riarmuce.  We  l»oys  used  to  run  up  and  down  upon 
tlH^m  and  w^re  perff>ctly  familiar  with  them.  We  were 
▼wjr  much  iirt«rMl«<l  in  them,  as  boys  would  be,  as  visible 
nmoriiih  of  that  oM  time.  Soaie  few  years  ago,  perhaps 
IfloM,  1  reviMtcii  Roxbury,  which  I  had  not  done  since  my 
K.>yh«>iv1 ;  atxi.  anHM^oUwr  pboas*  I  went  to  that.  I  found 
oo  iraop  of  thow  old  «aith«tKrks  ranainiag.  I  was  warned 
\if  mmi  one  who  sMOied  to  be  in  charge, 
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SMc^  in  answer  to   my  inquiries,  he  said  that   the   earth- 

v-orlcs  had  all  been  dug  down  and  carted  away  within  a 

^®  ^fv  years ;  and  he  pointed  out  to  me  a  monument,  about 

'ot-»r  feet  high,  on  which  was  a  tablet  saying  that  on  this 

^r^^^^t  the  earthworks  of  the  Revolution  had  existed,  and  that 

'^>s  monument  was  erected  by  the  city  of  Boston,  so-und-so 

^^••-^'or!     Those  earthworks  should   have    been    preserved 

'**^«sr'  the  city  of  Boston   acquired  the   property.      They 

*^^*a.ld  have  lasted  thousands  of  years,  with  slight  attention 

*^*      ^"^pairing  the  wear  of  storms  and  the  washing  of  rain, 

*"*  *A    would  have  been  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  inter- 

^^  "^i  ug  things  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.     So  far  as  I  know, 

_^"-^^    a  voice  was  raised  in  remonstrance  when  they  were 

■*  t  ^rely  removed  by  the  city  itself." 

Ihe   Recording   Secretary   reported   the   action    of   the 

^ncil  in  regard  to  nominations  for  membership.     **Thc 

^  ^ncil  have  instructed  me  to  recommend  for  Foreign  Mem- 

^^ivhip,  Mr.  Hubert  Hall  of  the  Record  Office,  London  ; 

^y  Domestic  Membership,  James  Lyman  Whitnej'  of  Cam- 

idge,  Mass.,  Robert  Charles  Winthrop,  Jr.,  of  Boston, 

dHoD.  Cushman  Kellogg  Davis  of  St.  Paul,  Minn." 

Ballots  were  cast,  and   the  foregoing  candidates  were 

clared  elected. 

The  President  called  attention  to  a  gift  which  the  Society 

d   just  received   from  our  associate,   Mr.   Edwauo  H. 

OMPSON  of  Yucatan,  being  a  set  of  phonograph  rolls, 

containing  the  songs  of  the  Maya  Indians  from  sonic  of  tlic 

rimitive  portions  of  Yucatan.     Mr.  Thompson  is  now  the 

^^^^irector  of  a  large  plantation  in  the  extreme  wild  portion 

^*<~^f  Yucatan,  which  contains  the  very  finest  buildinirs  now 

^^xtant  in  North   America  of  aboriginal  construction,  the 

^^ollection  of  buildihgs  known  as  Chiohen-Itz:i. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Ohkk:  *' I  can  add  nothing  to  what 
lias  been  said  with  reference  to  this  irroup  of  buildinirs.  I 
believe  it  is  the  most  important  group  in  Yucatan.  Of 
course  all  these  diUcrent  groups  arc  uni(|ue,  each  one  bv 
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itselff  thougli  Chichou-Itza  is  doubtlees  ricbeat  in  its  spociat 
class  of  Driiamentalion.  I  wish  it  were  possible  fur  a 
thorough  invetstigation  of  thecie  ruins  to  be  made ;  and  not 
only  of  these,,  but  of  all  on  the  peninsula.  I  have  always 
had  a  desire  to  peoetrate  farther  into  what  we  may  call  the 
shank  of  the  peninsula.  Sevenil  years  nii<;ht  be  profiUl)Iy 
speut,  with  great  advantage  to  the  ethnological  study  of  the 
world,  if  it  were  possihlo  to  make  these  explorations.  I 
think  that  eventually  this  will  be  accomplished." 

A  paper  wat*  read  by  Philipp  J.  J.  Valentixi,  Ph.D., 
entitled  **  Analysis  of  the  Pictorial  Text  inscribed  on  two 
Palenque  Tablets." 

A  paper  was  read  by  Jurtin  WiNSOn,  LL.D.,  on  »*The 
Rival  Claimants  for  North  Americii,     1497-1755." 

Mr.  Andkew  McFarland  Davis  said  thut  there  bad  come 
into  the  possession  of  his  brother,  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis, 
of  Washington,  a  medal  made  of  some  soft  metal,  bearing 
on  one  side  the  impress  of  his  father's  portrait,  John  Davis; 
on  the  reverse  side,  a  copy  of  the  inscription  on  the  monu- 
ment to  his  father.  As  the  monument  which  it  represented 
had  been  replaced,  he  wondered  how  and  where  this  medal 
had  been  produced.  He  called  the  attention  of  members  to 
it,  that  they  might,  if  possible,  give  some  information  in 
reference  to  it.     Mr.  Davis  continued  ; 

"I  recently  happened  to  see  a  statement  that  a  man,  by 
the  name  of  Flemmiug,  was,  in  the  last  century, — about 
1743,  I  think, — convicted  in  Middlesex  County  of  the  crime 
of  incest,  and  thut  he  was  tried,  sentenced,  and  punished  by 
being  borne  to  the  county  gallows  with  a  halter  on  his  neck, 
that  he  received  forty  stripes  on  bis  back,  and  was  placed  on 
the  gallows  for  a  certain  time.  In  addition  to  that,  he  wore 
upon  his  clothes  a  letter  *  I,'  of  a  color  contrary  to  the  color 
of  the  cloth.  This  brings  to  mitid  the  story  of  Hawthorne's 
*  Scarlet  Letter.'  On  speaking  lo  Dr.  (ireen  about  this,  he 
told  me  that  be  ha<l  seen  the  account  of  Ihin  particular  case, 
and  that  he  thought  that  he  had  met  with  a  later  case.     It 
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ii^es  an  interesting  question,  how  late  this  punishment  was 
c^^rried  on.  Hawthorne's  slory  is  placed  at  about  1<>50.  A 
little  consideration  of  the  matter  showed  that  it  might  he 
r»^ore  interesting  to  find  out  how  early  this  punidhmcnt  whs 
inflicted.  The  crime  of  adultery,  in  colonial  times,  was 
^>unished  by  death.  I  had  3U|^>osc<.lthal  Hawthorne's  story 
as  based  on  a  fact  nnd  that  the  punishment  was  iu  accord 
ith  contemporary  law.  I  am  now  inclined  to  think  that 
o  instauce  of  punishment  uf  that  kind  could  have  occurred 
MX  colonial  timea  for  the  crime  of  a<lultery." 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Gkeen  :  **  This  trial,  if  I  remember 
».ri^ht,  occurred  in  Cbarlestown.*  If  so,  that  would  bring 
t.  in  Middlesex  County  and  not  Suffolk.  I  have  seen  soaie- 
6^'here  in  a  newspai)er  the  record  of  a  person  convicted,  who 
■as  obliged,  as  a  punishraeut,  to  wear  a  letter  on  his  cloth- 
*§  ug.  It  was  since  or  during  the  Revolution,  nnd  I  think  it 
<z>ccurred  here  in  Worcester,  where  a  man  was  sentenced, — 
2^erhaps  between  1775  and  1785.  It  produced  an  impress- 
ion on  my  mind,  and  I  have  since  been  sorry  that  I  did 
snot  make  a  note  of  the  case. 

*»T   would   like  to  say,    while  I  am  speaking,   lliat   my 
^attention  has  just  been  called  to  a  cleiical  ei*ror  in   the 
-■report  of   bome  remarks  of  mine    at    the    last    meeting, 
■*  Governor  Dallas'  should  rcati  *  George  M.  Dallas.*** 

Mr.  Nathanikl  Paink  said  ho  remembered  seeing  such  a 
anedal'^  as  that  described  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  that  it  was  made 
in  Worcester  many  years  ago  by  an  ingenious  die-sinker. 

'"  Lat«t  Friday  One  Amlrew  Kk'inmiiiKof  rirolon  wiih  ronvU'ted  at  the  Asulxeti 
Ill-Id  al  CluirlMtuwn.  of  liicot^t  with  \iU  uwu  IkuuKhtcr,  fur  which  he  whm  seo- 
t4>Di**d  to  Mt  upon  Qtilluws  at  Cumbridgt'  witli  ti  Ropn  uljoiit  his  Ni'i'k,  and  titen 
V\  hi'  whip'd  Forty  Sirlpes  in  the  Way  from  the  Gh11<*Wk  io  Ihe  Prlsioii.  And 
Yf*tt*rday  he  rccfttv'd  his  Puni^ihucnt.  ThP  Itnuizhter  ha-*  absi^ondetl. "—r/ic 
tiiistan  Weekly  A>ir*-/.e(/*fr,  Thursdity.  February  10,  1743. 

-Thin  inediil  wax  rnndr  by  n  Mr.  Lang  of  llir  rirri]  of  Knox  &  Lnng,  at 
Wnree»lrr,  about  thr  time  of  the  hreuking  out  uf  the  Civil  War.  Very  ft*w 
«rople9  were  struck  from  tin*  dip,  Hml  lh<?Mt:-  in  while  metiil.  One  of  lhe;<e 
ruritkif  has  boen  placed  in  our  iiicdHllii-  c-olketiou  hy  our  aasot'iiitcT  Mr. 
William  A.  Smith.  The  uriKlual  die  Ik  ^till  in  Wonester,  In  tho  iMWMMrdoii 
of  the  Huuceiuor*  tu  Kuox  A  ^iug. 
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Mr.  Davis:  *' There  are  instances  recorded  where  people 
were  compelled  to  sit  in  the  stocks  with  placards  on  them. 
Whtit  I  esipeeially  desire  to  know  is  about  having  to  wear  a 
letter  on  their  clothes." 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall:  '*It  is  well  known  that  in  the 
general  field  of  l)i(>U»g^  there  has  l>een  an  almost  revolu- 
tionary change  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  since  om- 
hryology  became  a  central  subject  of  interest.  Before  that, 
all  who  studied  life  had  been  interesited  specially  in  the 
question  of  classification.  When  it  was  fonnd  that  the 
human  embryo  and  the  embryo  of  lower  animals  repealed 
the  stages  by  which  the  whole  hi8tory  of  life  proceeded, 
two  departments  of  science  were  brought  into  connection, — 
paleontology,  which  treats  of  the  bard  parts  of  the  animals, 
which  are  preserved,  the  rock-writlcn  records;  and  embry- 
ology, the  development  of  the  embryo.  That  subject  has 
become  the  chief  centre  of  work  in  biology  now.  It  has 
shed  an  amazing  amount  of  light  on  nil  iptestions  of  animal 
life,  because  it  i»  found  that  the  individual  repeats  the 
history  of  the  race.  All  the  stages  of  life  on  the  globe  are 
represented  in  the  history  of  the  embryo  between  the  time 
when  it  is  a  single  cell  and  the  time  it  Incomes  an  adult 
individual ;  the  embryo  recapitulates  all  the  stagea  of  devel- 
opment. So,  within  the  last  few  yeary,  an  analogjuis 
change  has  been  coming  al)out, — which  I  thought  might  be 
interesting  to  you » — in  those  studies  which  pertain  to  the 
feelings,  emotions,  mind  and  will  of  man.  Formerly  we 
had  the  old  divisions  of  logic,  psychology,  philosophy, 
ethics.  \Vc  have  now  come  to  an  epoch-making  period,  a 
new  depai-lure,  in  whieh  scientific  men  study  psychic  gene- 
sis, the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  in  the  lower 
forms  of  lite,  an<i  especially  in  the  child.  The  [rnxnt  of 
interest  is  that  the  history  of  the  child  repeats  the  history 
of  the  race.  If,  step  by  step,  we  compare  the  pursuits,  the 
customs,  the  rites,  the  feelings,  beliefs  of  ^avatre  rates,  we 


find  them  repeated  in  little  children.  This  is  now  recognised 
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by  science,  and  we  have  seven  associations  organized  to 
compare  the  records  of  primitive  lite  with  the  records  of 
the  child,  step  by  step  and  faculty  by  faculty.  This  already 
gives  promise  of  great  results ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  next  few  decades  will  show  as  momentous  a  change  as 
the  study  of  embryology  has  brought  about  in  biology.  As 
the  biologist  looks  now  through  the  microscope  and  now  at 
the  rock-record  jind  finds  each  supplements  the  other,  the 
modern  student  of  the  soul  looks  now  at  child  life  and  now 
at  savage  myth,  custom  and  belief  to  restore  the  lost  stages 
of  psychogenesis.  Of  course  the  sciences  of  psychology, 
logic,  metaphysics,  still  exist,  in  a  tield  by  themselves, 
and  have  their  own  independent  value,  just  as  the  classifi- 
cation of  plants  and  animals  has  an  independent  value. 
But  we  find  that  the  common  children,  all  about  us  on  the 
street,  when  studied  carefully  will  show  us  this  result.  It 
s  burd  to  get  at  the  soul  of  a  child, — ns  hard  as  it  would 
be  for  a  thinking  electric  light  to  reason  about  shadows. 
As  we  study  child-life  and  get  at  its  inmost  secrets,  we 
find,  for  one  thing,  every  step  of  fetich-worship  is  repeated 
l>eforo  our  eyes.  So  with  animism  :  the  child  invests  the 
animals  and  plants  with  human  sympathies.  There  is  not 
a  single  phase  of  animism,  as  discovered  in  the  history  of 
aavage  life,  that  is  not  reihiplicated  in  the  history  of  chil- 
dren. The  significance  of  tfiis  is  that  a  knowledge  of  it 
must  affect  religion,  educfUtnn,  and  especially  all  those 
departments  of  science  which  deal  with  those  things  which 
distinguish  men,  as  men,  from  the  lower  animals.  It 
seemed  to  me  a  brief  notice  of  a  method  so  new  and  so  very 
promising,  might  be  worth  the  attention  of  our  Society, 
interested  jia  it  is  in  the  antiquarian  stages  of  human  evolu- 
tion." 

Dk.  Hale  said  that  Miss  Helen  L.  Webster  of  Wellesley 
College  had  had  the  goodness  to  re-write  the  passages 
already  cited   from   Eliot's   Bible  ^  with  the  more  modern 

Ante,  p.  3U. 
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vocalization  adopted  by  Mr.  Sherman  Hall.     He  presented 
the  text  in  this  spelling,  and  it  will  be  found  below : — 

PASSAGES  FROM  ELIOT'S  BIBLE  WRITTEN  IN 
OJIBWA  PHONETICS. 


Matthew  V.  1,  2,  3. 

1.  Nauont  moojekushaoh  ogkuojuau  uajuat,  kah  na  matapit> 
ukkodnetuhtaeDeumoh  peiau6nak. 

2.  Kah  aoshuunam  uuttoon,  ukkuhkootomauuh  oooaau. 

3.  Uannanumoog  kodtummungeteahoDkhegf  a  neauje  uottai- 
heeu  kesukke  ketas8ootam6onk. 

Joshua  I.  5,  6,  7. 

5.  Malta  pish  bouan  tapenumoo  oeepaaan  at  anakuabeao 
nefobke  pomantamaD :  neane  neetomogkup  Moses  ne  kittin 
uectomuDUD,  ^matta  kuppans  hadtauuahunooi  asuh  kutobka 
auumuDOo. 

6.  **MeDabke8ifib,  kab  uunneuuttooantaisb,  neoaje  piab 
kujajaubenumau  ieug  miBsiminnuog,  uuj  abtoonk,  obke  ne 
jajeke  iinogkup  uutoosbineuok  DuttiDDumauonaout. 

7.  Uebe  Dienubkeisb,  kah  moojeke  uuttooantasb,  oak  wob 
kukkuhkiDDea  ussenat,  neaunag  wane  naumatuonk  ne  Moscs 
nuttinneum,  auoouukkueop  eabke  kusbketash  en  unninnohkounit, 
asuh  menajeaoit,  onk  w6b  kooue  s6bkau8  uttob  aoan. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  various 
speakers,  and  they  were  requested  to  furnish  the  Committee 
of  Publication  with  copies  of  their  remarks  for  publication. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  members  of  the  Society 
dined  with  President  Salisbury. 

Adjourned. 

JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, 

Secording  Secretary, 
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RKPORT  OK  THK  COUNCIL. 


^O'^iJTi  Committee,  appointed  to  prepare  the  reiwrt  of  the 
^'^^■-*-  xcil,  have  little  to  say  with  regard  to  the  conduct  and 
^^-* •^  ^^ition  of  the  Society,  beyond  what  is  contained  in  the 
"^t^^^^rts  of  the  Treasurer  and  Librarian  herewith  sul>mitted. 
^^^^ur  associate.  Judge  Simeon  E.  Baldwin  of  New  Haven, 
***^  kindly  consented  to  prepai'c  for  us  a  notice  of  our  late 
^^^^'^"^ciate.  Prof.  Williani  D.  Whitney;  and  Vice-President 
.r,  that  of  our  lute  associatts  the  Rev.  Grindall 
nolds,  D.D. 

For  the  Council, 

WILLUM  B.  WBEDBN. 


QUALITY   THE   PREVAILING   ELEMENT   IN 

REPRESENTATION. 


BY    WILLIAM   B.    WRRDEV. 


My  purpose  is  to  examine  the  history  of  New  England, 
^^nt  we  may  trace  out  the  origins  of  a  principle  which  has 
^^ffected  our  whole  development  in  comm<»n  with  (he  United 
^States.  Perhaps  the  movement  has  l>een  more  marked  in 
^:Dur  district  than  elsewhere,  and  we  may  well  look  in  these 
^few  England  States  for  the  clearest  working  of  a  political 
principle,  which  has  constantly  exercised  profound  infiu- 
^nce  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  America. 

Representation,  the  delegation  of  the  sovereignty  of  citi- 
scens  to  a  bwiy  of  trustees  or  legislators,  has  been  fully 
treated  in  various  ways  and  l>y  dillering  schools  of  thought. 
*ro  my  mind  there  should  be  disrriniiniition  in  representa- 
tion itself.  It  has  been  the  qualitative  element  in  this  sys- 
tem of  delegatetl  functions  which  has  controlled  the  action 
and  the  resultant  government  of  the  voters^  legislators  and 
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governors  of  New  England.  It  is  the  essence,  rather  than 
the  hulk,  of  the  governed,  which  has  manifested  itself  in 
the  choice  of  officers,  and  which  has  Hnally  issued  forth  in 
legislative  and  executive  action.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
is  always  most  aftected  liy  its  great  opposite — <]uantity  or 
bulk.  In  this  study  we  need  a  closer  definition.  Locke, 
after  explaining  his  doctrine  of  ideas,  says,  ''whatever  the 
mind  perceives  in  itself,  or  is  the  immediate  object  of  per- 
ception, thought  or  understanding,  that  I  call  idea  ;  and  the 
power  to  produce  any  idea  in  our  mind  I  ttall  qualiftj  of 
the  subject  wherein  that  power  is." 

The  practioiil  Blackstone  gives  a  definition  that  we  can 
handle  and  feel  in  it^  actual  contact  with  common  affairs. 
"The  true  reason  of  requiring  any  yiia/t/rco^jo/i  with  regard 
to  property  in  voters,  is  to  exclude  such  persons  as  are  in 
so  mean  a  situation  that  they  are  esteemed  to  have  no  will 
of  their  own."  I  would  not  draw  out  the  differing  tenden- 
cies of  the  word,  but  rather  develop  its  sympathetic  side. 
There  is  the  tendency  of  like  to  like  in  all  forms  of  repre- 
sentative government,  wherever  that  government  accords 
with  the  ways  and  wants  of  its  constituent  people. 

Society  had  a  new  opportunity,  when  the  bands  of  Eng- 
lish adventurers  planted  thcmselvos  in  these  c^olouies. 
Europe  had  been  working  itself  into  nationalities  run  in 
the  moulds  laid  by  the  Komans.  A  powerful  nmniclpal 
life  hiul  tjrown  up  within  the  larger  political  field  of  empire, 
and  this  lite  hiul  been  modified  by  the  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions of  the  Roman  Church  ;  latterly,  by  the  severe  restraint 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  as  it  prevailed  in  Northern  Europe. 
Over  and  through  all,  the  great  organizing  power  of  feudal 
society  carried  its  sinews  of  military  domination,  and  tirmly 
kept  its  nervous  grasp  on  the  land. 

All  was  changed  in  the  new  England,  that  tnmsjwrtod 
the  h«l>its  and  customs,  hut  not  tlie  substance  and  under- 
lying structure,  of  the  old  England.  The  land  here  woa 
not  occupied  by  peasants,  alternately  wielding  a  spade  for 
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(their  own  bread  and  taxes,  and  a  pike  and  spear  for  their 
pount  or  earl.  Excepting  the  hindrance  of  a  few  savage 
ribes,  meadow  and  forest  waited  for  the  hand  of  the  farmer, 
irho  should  soon  come  to  Iki  a  citizen.  Earth,  standing- 
room,  the  privilege  of  a  grave,  was  no  longer  the  basis  of 
existence  and  the  main-stay  of  the  State.  Man  in  his  own 
right,  a  legalized  social  lieiug  hut  an  individual  master, 
Itood  forth,  to  control  the  soil  spread  out  to  receive  the 
lew  institutions  he  was  about  to  plant  upon  it. 

Again,  these  individuals  and  families  were  a  picked  lot. 
Tor  the  lirst  two  centuries  the  best  of  their  kind  came  to 
America  and  the  weakest  dropped  out  by  the  way.  Ex- 
ceptional races  furnished  their  contingents.  Even  in  New 
England  there  was  an  effective  admixture  of  blood  ;  Ireland 
ind  Scotland,  Germany  and  France,  were  mingled  in  the 
irger  English  stream.  It  will  be  understood,  I  do  not 
jDean  that  the  best  Individuals  came  to  America,  leaving 

the  worst  in  Europe,  or  that  those  coming  excelled  the 
»etter  sort  of  those  remaining  at  home.  Culture  and  social 
wivilege  —  with  (heir  inevitable  results — remained  with 
he  older  institutions  of  Europe.  I  would  simply  note  that 
knew  aud  large  opportunity  was  opened  to  these  average 
sitizens,  who  had  been  selected  and  were  to  be  arranged  by 
new  social  processes. 

This  rupture  of  old  social  ties  and  new  arrangement 
inder  changed  conditions  has  led  many  observers  to  con- 
true  New  England  as  a  democratic  society.  Nothing 
»uld  be  more  unlike  the  actual  state  of  affairs..  We  need 
lot  refer  to  Cotton  or  Winthrop  t*)  show  the  antipathy  of 
he  most  trusted  leaders  to  democratic  methods.  The 
Ikecessary  drift  of  the  new  country  carried  the  settlers  away 
irom  democratic  equality,  and  carried  them,  not  into  ranks 
md  classes,  but  classified  their  energies  for  the  tinal  good 
)f  the  whole  community.  Khode  Island,  alone,  by  force 
her  peculiar  circumstances,  began  with  pure  demo- 
tic methods*     Soon  the  American  drift  carried  her  into 
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legislation  and  government,  whose  general  political  effec 
can  hardly  Ue  di»tinguished  from  the  more  aristocrati 
bierurchicul  devoU^pment  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 

At  the  very  first,  whether  at  Plymouth,  Salem,  and  Hos 
ton,  or  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  Providence,  the  public 
business  got  under  way  as  it  could,  and  government  adapted 
itself  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  these  settlements. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  representation  in  Massachusetts 
was  fairly  instituted  In  about  three  years  after  the  founding 
of  the  Bay  plantations.'  And  this  representation  worked 
itself  out  on  the  lines  I  have  briefly  indicated.  The  social 
customs,  the  ingrained  political  ideas,  the  resulting  institu- 
tions of  Englishmen,  took  root  in  a  new  soil  and  developed 
rapidly  into  a  new  line  of  institutions,  which  ultimately 
came  to  he  the  organs  of  a  new  State.  It  was  the  quality 
and  esstnUial  nature  of  these  people  which  directed  the  lines 
of  this  development  and  gave  final  unity  to  ditTerent  com- 
raunities.  We  gain  little  by  too  minute  classification  of 
these  historic  incidents  according  to  the  terms  of  Greek, 
Roman  or  English  experience.  The  influence  of  a  corpora- 
tion issuing  from  the  Crown  of  England  and  planting  itself 
on  a  wide  territory,  that  influence  must  make  itself  felt, 
even  wlien  it  was  not  strictly  corporeal."  Yet  it  was  not  a 
mere  corporation,  nor  was  that  corporate  body  sucoeeded 
by  an  oligarchy. 

To  comprehend  this  matter  let  us  glance  at  some  criti- 
cism of  unfriendly  observers.  Thomas  Morton  gives  ua 
his  notion  ^|f  John  Eudicott.  **This  man  thinking  none  so 
worthy  as  himself,  took  upon  him  infinitely:  and  made 
warrants  in  his  own  name  ...  To  these  articles  every 
Planter,  old  and  new,  must  sign,  or  be  expelled.  .  .  .  Tluit 


I  R«prv«entatioD  cuu)  Suffrage  to  Mas*.  Rathm,  13  HopUH,  Ua>mrftj 
StaMiin,  V  [II .  li.    I  bavi>  trwij  iu«d  tbfs  carefDl  csMy. 

«SeeOM«»i0 of  tb«  MasncbiwetU  Towns,  ProvccdlaKi  Man. HkC  8«c,  Jm^ 
UaS,  when  the  whole  ftul^t  b  aiaemcetl  br  Adanu.  Owwfcil, 
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mn  all  causes,  as  well  Eccle^iaBtical  as  Politicnll  we  should 

:^ollow  the  rule  of  God's  words  ...  for  the  construction  of 

'tt;he   words  would  be  made  by  thetn  of  the  Separation  to 

^Berve  their  owne  turnea."'     This  might  he  Morton's  idea 

^f  the  "  free  handling"  of  Scripture,  which  two  centuries  of 

experience  may  have  somewhat  justified.     Not  so,  honest 

.^ohn   Endicott  in  his  day  and  generation.      He  wrote  to 

^Bradford,  **  God's  people  nre  all  mwrkod  with  one  and  the 

^ame  mark   and  settled   with  one  and  the  same  seal^  and 

Kiave  for  the  main,  one  and  the  same  heart,  guided  by  one 

^nd  the  same  spirit  of  truth  ;  and  where  this  ts  there  can 

"fce  no  discord,"'     This  was  admirable  in  the  spirit  and  not 

^vexatious  for  the  body,  until  it  came  to  be  rendered  politi- 

<;ally   and  to  affect  the  every-day   business  of  mankind. 

Then  Edward  Johnson,  "u  very  devout  and  explicit  Puri- 

■ftan,"  shows  us  the  proper  irielhod  of  governing  a  State. 

ile  said,  in  1637,  that  his  brethren  '*also  hate  every  false 

"way,  not  that  they  would  compel  men  to  believe  by  the 

■power  of  the  Sword,  but  to  endeavor  all  to  answer  their 

profession  ;  whether  in  Church  Covenant  or  otherwise,  by 

knowing  they  bare  not  the  Sword  in  vaine."^ 

It  is  true  that  Bradford  and  Winthrop  were  larger  and 
xnore  in  accord  with  the  type  of  the  colonial  Massachusetts 
'which  was  to  come.     But  in  that  day  the  average  planter 
and  Puritan  was  very  like  Endicott  rind  Johnson,     It  was 
not  because  John  Endicott  wielded  the  power  of  a  corpora- 
tion, deriving  from  the  Crown,  nor  that  Edward  Johnson 
■  could  move  a  church  gathering  and  moderate  a  town  meet- 
ing according  to  his  own  will,  that  these  worthies  could 
set  up  what  Thomas  Morton  conceived  to  be  a  tyranny, 
H    These  men  were  of  the  same  quality  as  those  they  repre- 
sented.    AH  or  nearly  alt  the  men  who  obtained  u  foothold 


i2(ew  KDglisb  Caoaan.    Book  III.,  CliAp.  XXt. 
*lCortOD'a  New  EoKlnmVa  Memorial,  oth  ed.,  p.  143. 
•Wonder  Worklni?  Providence,  p,  107. 
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in  Mftsaachusetts  and  Connecticut  believed  in  the  same 
way,  that  they  were  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  the 
Almighty.  Ocoasionally,  one  like  Wheelwright,  Anne 
Hutchinson  or  Roger  Williams  might  hold  a  signet  which 
varied  by  iv  line  or  a  shadow  from  the  established  mark. 
He  might  get  out.  His  ways  were  not  God's  ways,  as 
conticivod  by  the  average  Puritan,  and  there  was  no  occa- 
sion thnt  the  fold  of  the  Puritan  lambs  should  be  troubled 
hy  these  ungodly  shepherds.  The  lambs  desired  to  be  let 
alone.  Not  even  Winthrop,  with  his  large  benevolence 
and  his  reason  bred  in  the  true  insight  of  the  State,  could 
resist  this  impelling  llood  of  public  sentiment.  His  pro- 
found sorrow  in  consequence  was  most  pathetic.  Cotton 
was  not  a  had  nor  ignorant  man,  but  he  could  not  lift  hlm- 
8o!fu  hand's  l^readth  above  the  quality  of  the  Johnsons, 
who  liore  not  tho  sword  or  the  mace  of  banishment  in  vain. 

It  was  the  merit  of  Roger  Williams  that,  after  he  had 
rhislicd  signets  for  a  time  with  the  men  of  the  Bay  and  of 
Plymouth,  ho  perceived  that  the  impressions  became  some- 
what blurred  aud  not  available  for  expression  and  use  in 
constable's  warranto  and  decrees  of  banishment.  If  Endi- 
colt*8  ono  spirit  of  trulh  was  comprehended  in  any  one 
mark,  which  was  a  mechanism,  then  it  was  tKe  best  busi- 
ness of  man  to  hold  fast  to  that  mechanism.  But  Williams 
discovered,  afYcr  much  travail  of  spirit,  that  Johnson's 
sword  might  be  sheathed,  for  once,  in  matters  ccclesiat»tica1. 
Hence  the  compact  made  at  Providence,  *»we  subject  our- 
selves in  active  or  passive  obedience  .  .  •  only  ia  civil 
things.'*'  It  was  an  exception  of  tremendous  consequence, 
too  lan^e  to  be  contained  in  the  commonwealth  that  gave 
it  birth  aud  afforded  the  first  practical  exposition  of  relig- 
ious liberty. 

It  was  the  merit  of  Thomas  Hooker,  that  while  he  came 
far  short  of  Roger  Williams  in  the  large  perception  of  a 


^  Arnokl,  ttbitory  of  Rhode  Isluid,  I..  lOOl 
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complete  division  between  *•  civil  things"  ;md  things  eccle- 
«iasticu],  he  orgunized  Connecticut  nn  u  boi^is  which  enabled 
at  to  work  a  political  government,  modified  by  its  ecclesi- 
astical connections,  for  nearly  two  centuries  without  sub- 
stantial cbanges.  Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  of  principali- 
ties, was  developed  into  a  State  on  religious  liberty,  pure 
and  simple.  This  was  a  great  object  lesson  for  the  whole 
world,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic.  Whether  a  larger 
community  and  combination  of  commonwealths,  like  New 
England,  could  have  been  worked  together  on  the  same 
basis  of  principle  we  shall  never  know  ;  for  it  was  not  tried 
in  that  day.  Hooker  did  formulate  the  Puritan  principle 
into  a  solid  form  of  law,  which  could  be  admiutsterod  and 
which  made  a  most  prosperous  and  homogeneous  com- 
munity. That  is,  the  men  whom  Hooker  animated  and 
whom  he  represented  did  this  work*  Hooker  has  been  ex- 
alted as  the  father  of  American  democracy.  This  has  been 
sufficiently  refuted.*  He  did  prune  down  the  theocratic 
rhapsody  of  the  Puritans  into  some  definite  form,  which 
the  Connecticut  farmers  administered  admirably,  to  bring 
out  the  social  life  and  prosperity  which  they  wanted. 

The  written  constitution  of  Connecticut  did  not  differ 
much  in  essence  from  the  theocratic  ideas  which  underlay 
the  practical  administration  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
which  interpreted  the  charter  as  it  was  applied  to  the  neces- 
sary business  of  the  incipient  State.  But  we  shall  see  that 
this  constitution  wiih  interpreted  by  a  group  of  statesmen 
whose  quality  was  exactly  like  that  of  their  constituents 
and  whose  action  was  lheri=!lbre  harmonious.  Meanwhile 
Massachusetts  was  agitated  and  torn  by  parties,  which  in 
time  worked  out  a  political  evolution  of  another  sort.  The 
men  of  Connecticut  said,  **.  .  .  a  people  gathered  together, 
the  word  of  God  requires  that  to  maintain  the  peace  and 
union  of  such  u  people,  there  should  be  an  orderly  and 


^iw  Proe.  Ham.  Hist.  Soc.,  Jan.,  IHOa.    Doyle,  Purttao  Colonlea,  I.,  W. 
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decent  governniont  estublisfacd  according  to  God,  to  order 

and  dispose  of  the  ati'airs  of  the  people  at  all  seasons  as 
occasion  shall  recjuire ;  do  therefore  associate  and  conjoine 
ourselves  to  ho  as  one  public  Estate  or  Commonwealth.''' 
Connecticut  did  not,  like  Massachusetts,  require  freemen 
to  bo  church  members,  yet  the  political  result  was  the 
same-  *'Town  government  and  church  government  were 
but  the  two  sides  of  the  same  mc(?al,  and  the  same  j)erson3 
took  part  in  both/'^  Let  us  look  into  Hooker's  "Survey 
of  the  Sumtue  of  Church-Discipline,"  puidished  in  it*  pres- 
ent form  in  li)48,  after  his  death.  **Men  sustain  a  double 
relation.  As  members  of  the  commonwealth  they  have  civil 
weapons,  and  in  a  civil  way  of  righteousuesse,  they  may, 
and  should  use  them.  But  as  members  of  a  Church,  their 
weapons  are  spirituall,  and  the  work  is  spiritual!,  the  cen- 
sures of  the  Church  are  spirituall,  and  reach  the  souls  and 
consciences  of  meii."^  He  did  not  hold  and  is  careful  to 
guard  himself  from  religious  toleration. *  He  further  elal>o- 
rates  the  idea  of  separation  between  Church  and  State. 
*^^  No  civil  rule  can  properly  convey  over  an  Ecclesiaaticall 
right.     The  rules  are  in  specie  distinct,  and  their  works 

and  ends  also,  and  therefore  cannot  be  confounded 

But  the  faking  up  an  abode  or  dioeUing  in  such  a  place  or 

precincts  is  by  the  rule  of  policy  and  civility Ergo^ 

This  can  give  him  no  Ecclesiasticall  right  to  Church-fellow- 
ship/'^ Here  is  a  dim  recognition  of  the  ditference  there 
ought  to  be  between  spiritual  and  temporal  things  in  the 
office  of  government. 

Wo  may  now  cite  a  statement  which  has  been  latterly 
brought  out  or  trnnslatod  from  an  abstract  of  a  famous  ser- 
mon preat-bed  by  Hooker  in  1038,  and  which  is  justly  sup- 
posed to  have  influenced  the  formation  and  direction  of  the 


1  Hinton'8  Antiquities,  p.  20. 

*  Johnson's  Connci^ticut,  pp.  50, 220. 

■A  Survey  of  the  Sunune  of  Churcb-Disofpline,  London,  l&ts,  p.  4. 

«  md.,  p.  U.  »  Ibid,,  p.  13. 
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constitution  of  Connecticut.  '*  The  choice  of  public  magis- 
trates belongs  unto  the  people,  by  God^s  own  allowance. 
.  .  .  The  privilege  of  election,  which  belongs  to  the?  people, 
therefore  must  not  be  exercised  according  to  their  humors, 
but  according  to  the  blessed  will  and  law  of  God."  * 

Now,  if  we  survey  the  whole  substance  of  Hooker's  doc- 
triDe,  aa  formulated  by  himself,  we  easily  perceive  that  he 
was  forging  out  a  practical  method  of  theocratic  govern- 
ment, rather  than  stating  any  doctrine  of  political  equality 
administered  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people,  aa  we  under- 
stand democracy  in  its  inoderu  sense. 

Another  ray  of  light  on  the  political  ideas  of  Connecticut 
18  reflected  from  a  seriuon  preuched  to  tbo  soldiers  going 
out  to  crush  the  Pequota.  This  Is  attributed  to  Hooker ; 
whether  the  words  were  spoken  by  him  or  not,  they  were 
out  of  the  heart  of  his  system.  *' Every  common  soldier 
among  you  is  now  installed  a  magistrate ;  then  show  your- 
selves men  of  courage ;  I  would  not  draw  low  the  height 
of  your  enemies'  hatred  against  you  and  so  debase  your 
Vftlour."  An  essentiiilly  Puritan  idea,  to  elevate  a  man  by 
making  him  Into  a  representative  and  trusted  agent.  And 
nothing  better  illustrates  the  principle  I  am  seeking  in  the 
historic  record,  that  quality  animated  the  method  of  the 
Puritan  representation. 

Another  and  a  greater  man  towers  above  these  men  who 
made  New  England.  We  cannot  overlook  John  Winthrop 
in  the  most  hasty  survey  of  the  beginnings  of  our  history. 
His  work  is  so  well  known  and  his  record  of  hiniself  is  so 
complete  that  we  need  not  dwell  upon  his  part  in  the 
drama,  further  than  to  cite,  "the  best  part  of  a  community 
is  always  the  least,  and  of  that  least  part  the  wiser  are  still 
less."^  Or  his  more  general  aiErmation,  "democracy  is 
among  moat  civil  nations  accounted  the  meanest  and  worst 

1  Cited  by  Pilfrey.  History  of  New  Eoglnnd,  I.,  &36  n. 
*  Winthrop,  History  of  New  England.  II.,  428. 
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of  all  forms  of  government."  Greater  Ihau  any  expressed 
thoughts  of  Winthrop  was  hia  masterly  action.  States  are 
never  conceived  in  the  closet,  nor  made  upon  paper.  He 
did  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  and  enlarged  the  nar- 
rowing tendencies  of  hia  sanctimonious  brethren,  whenever 
and  however  they  moved  forward  in  common  action  and 
together. 

RepreseutntioD  should  finally  deal  with  the  body  person- 
ated and  the  delegates  must  stand  for  the  conviction  and 
possible  action  of  those  who  put  power  into  the  hands  of 
representatives.  Who  were  the  men  who  stood  behind 
these  leaders,  who  followed  them  to  achieve  these  new 
methods  of  government,  to  attain  to  new  forms  of  political 
and  social  life?  The  charter  of  King  Charles  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  freemen  of  the  towns  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
The  General  Court  intervened,  whether  as  mother  or  mid- 
wife, has  occasioned  much  learned  discussion.*  If  we  study 
the  process  at  any  point  we  may  not  be  absolutely  sure 
whether  we  are  dissecting  the  chicken  or  the  ^^^f  but  the 
principle  of  representation  I  have  stated,  is  never  absent. 
In  1G33  these  freemen,  in  the  most  solemn  and  formal  man- 
ner, subscril>ed  to  this  oath:  "Moreover  when  I  shall  be 
called  to  give  my  voice  touching  any  such  matter  of  this 
state,  wherein  freemen  are  to  deal,  I  will  give  my  vote 
and  suffrage  as  1  shall  judge  in  mine  own* conscience  may 
best  conduce  and  tend  to  the  public  weal  of  the  body,  with- 
out respect  of  persons,  or  favor  of  any  man."*  These 
heroes  had  not  arrived  at  Roger  Williams's  conception,  that 
the  consciences  of  others  should  have  equal  rights  and  full 
liberty  in  matters  of  conscience,  but  how  fully  they  com- 
prehended themselves  as  loyal  parts  and  duteous  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State.  There  had  been  an  oath  previously 
taken  in  1631.     Palfrey^  estimates  that  of  the  118  freemeo 


Ofloesl"  of  the  Mai^aacbusett!!  Towds,  Adatn^  and  otbem. 
.  Cvl.  B«o.,  I.t  117.  "Vol.  Im  848. 
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•^vho  took  the  oath  at  that  time,  from  one-half  to  three- 
cjuarters  of  the  nuaiher  were  Church  memlwrs.  In  1633 
"the  General  Court  enacted  the  restriction,  **  no  man  shall 
l>e  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  this  body  politic,  but  such 
*i8  are  raeml)ers  of  some  of  the  churches  within  the  limits 
<3f  the  same."*  Apologists^  have  referred  this  action  to  an 
especial  desire  to  propitiate  Puritan  purists  in  England. 
<?otton  wrote  to  Lord  Say  and  Sele  and  others  '*  for  the 
liberties  of  the  freemen  of  this  commonwealth  are  such  as 
xequire  men  of  faithful  integrity  to  God  and  the  Stale." 
IBut  such  petty  criticism  fails  to  grnnp  the  significance  of 
■the  whole  movement  in  the  colony  of  the  Bay.  These 
xestrictions  were  in  the  line  of  development  prescribed  by 
%he  opinions  of  Endicott,  Edward  Johnson,  Wilson  and  the 
xoat.     Where  men  are  marked  with  "God's  mark'*  there 

•  <;an  be  no  discord.  Of  course  the  practical  otfect  was,  as 
It  must  be,  notwithstanding  Hooker's  distinctions  ulK)ve 
citcd,^  to  moke  the  church  door  a  way  of  political  prefer- 
ment. But  the  labels  were  scriptural  and  doctrinal,  as 
ccolesiasticism  always  depends  much  on  labels.  Next  to 
the  freemen^  in  political  and  legal  privilege  came  the  infiab- 
itants.      These    were    not    simply    dwellers    in    the   place, 

■  they  were  "all  male  adults,  not  admitted  freemen  of  the 
colony  on  one  hand,  nor  servants  on  the  other,  who  by 
genenil   laws  or   by    special    town    acts    were   allowed    to 

I  become  permanent  residents  of  the  town."*  The  restric- 
tions on  persons  not  having  the  freemen's  privilege  were 


^Pnlfrey,  History  of  New  EDgliinil,  I.,  84n. 


>  Miih>).  Col.  Rev.,  I.,  87. 

*  Ant«,  p.  346. 

<  Al  no  period  were  the  freeiiK'n  tiny  conKiUemblt)  propurlion  of  the  |Ht|iu])i* 
tioa.  lo  1070  smalt  lowiu  of  tw^^nty  freemen  were  eutitled  to  Hie  reuulHr 
dclef^tion  of  two  deiiulies  lo  tbc  General  Court,  lioston  bml  a  i)0|)(ilH(iou 
wlilch.  in  167.1.  had  bt-on  c^lituiited  Ht  4,000.  She  wl»ibed  for  a  liir^^er  i-eprosL>ntu- 
lioo  and  remoDHiriLtcd  u^ajiut  Che  fnoijuiillty  of  ihc  parity,  **»bull  20  fn^onit-n 
h«vi?  equal  prlvilegeH  with  our  jp-eattown  which  eunsij'lM  of  near  twenty  liinea 
twenty  freemen?"— tKrnnl.  CouMtituLional  flwtory  of  tto-^ton,  p.  IT.) 

^Hopkins,  VII.,  2S,  Ilaynes  here  accept)  Cbaniberlain^i  detinlKon.  Genesis 
of  the  Hats.  Towns,  p.  73.    See  also  lOid.,  AdtimH,  )>.  VI.    Goo<tc*il,  p.  44. 
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somewhat  relieved  as  early  as  1641,  when  **  every  man, 
whether  inhabitant  or  foreigner,  free  or  not  free,**  was  per- 
mitted by  statute  to  come  to  '*any  court,  council  or  town 
meeting"  and  urge  his  motion  or  complaint.  In  lf>44, 
enhirgement  of  privilege  to  non-church  members  was  for- 
mally refused.' 

Clearly,  the  freemen  of  Massachusetts  were  a  privileged 
body,  selected,  as  I  have  shown^  by  qualitative  customs. 
rather  than  Fiy  ii  strict  rule  of  HuflTrage,  to  represent  the 
whole  body  of  citizens,  as  we  should  call  the  people  of  the 
colony.  These  privileges  of  the  "ins"  were  constantly 
vexing  the  *'out8,"  as  occasionally  appears  in  the  side 
lights  of  history.  Winlhrop  notes,  in  1644,  that  certiin 
decrees  were  not  published,  concerning  a  difference  between 
the  governor  and  council  tind  the  magistrates,  because 
**tho  non-members  would  certainly  take  part  with  the 
mugistnites,  und  this  would  make  us  and  our  cause,  though 
never  so  juat^  obnoxious  to  the  common  sort  of  freemen."^ 
Lechford*s  adverse  opinion  was  as  follows;  ''The  most  of 
the  jiersons  at  New  England  are  not  admitted  of  their 
church,  and  therefore  are  not  freemen ;  and  when  they 
come  to  l>e  tried  there,  be  it  for  life  or  Hmb,  name  or 
estate,  or  wliatsoover,  they  must  Iw  tried  and  judged  t(X) 
by  those  of  the  church  who  are  in  a  sort  their  adversaries." 
This  whole  system  of  suffrage  and  representation  was  very 
strong  and  based  on  the  solid  convictions  of  the  people. 
We  perceive  this  in  the  fact  that  all  the  movements  for 
enlarging  political  privilege  yielded  little  until  1681.'  Then 
town  inhabitants  who  had  served  worthily  in  local  offices 
were  admitted  to  be  freemen.  The  privilege  of  properly 
counted  \evy  little  as  against  the  restrictions  of  a  non-free- 
man. All  the  towns  guarded  jealously  the  corporate  bold 
upon  the  land.     No  one  could  sell  his  estate  without  the 


t  Winlhrop,  History  of  New  EiiKlnnd.  II.,  itiO. 

3  Winlbrop.  HUtory  of  New  KnKlud,  H.,  171,  and  Saviu^*i  note. 
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coDseot  of  the  selectmen  or  town  meeting.  We  should 
not  construe  this — an  iimny  writers  liave  done' — too  ex- 
climively  from  the  point  of  view  prescribed  by  religiouH 
development.  It  wna  not  so  much  orthodoxy,  fts  every 
doxy,  thut  contributed  to  build  up  tmd  strengthen  the  politi- 
cal system  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Maeisachusetts  made 
her  people  subject  to  freemen  who  were  Church  members. 
The  outs  in  the  early  clays  were  constantly  contending 
against  these  barriers,  and  often  suffered  great  hardships, 
Connecticut,  with  less  technical  restriction,  cjirried  her 
policy  along  an  even  road,  prescrilKMl  by  the  concurring 
opinions  of  her  freemen.  Khode  Itilaud,  having  entirely 
abolished  her  religious  restrictions,  developed  her  ]X)lity 
on  lines  very  similar  to  the  purely  political  development  of 
Massachusetts  and  Corinecticut.  We  have  noted  the  agree- 
ment subscribed  iti  Providence,  "only  in  civil  things." 
In  163 J  freemen  were  admitted  at  Newport,  "none  but  by 
consent  of  the  body."-  In  11>J|  there  was  a  general  as- 
sembly of  the  freemen  of  the  PlunLatiiins.  Those  who 
could  not  attend,  sent  their  sealed  proxies  (for  election  of 
officers)  to  the  judge.  Ift  1647  a  mujority  of  the  freemen 
of  the  colony  were  present  at  the  General  Assembly,  when 
a  compulsory  quorum  of  forty  was  established.  This  is  re- 
gai'dedasthe  beginning  of  a  representative  system.^  After- 
wards freemen  of  the  towns  were  always  made  freemen  of 
the  colony  on  re(|uest  to  the  General  Assembly.  In  1(>55,* 
after  nearly  a  score  of  years,  and  customs  were  well  estab- 
lished, '*not  every  resident  was  a  legal  inhabitant."  In 
most  cases  there  was  an  orderly  development  of  citizens  in 
the  modern  sense.  First  a  settler,  then  an  inhabitant  with 
rights  to  common  lands,  be  was  eligible  to  jury  duty  and 
to  hold  the  lesser  town  offices;  if  satisfactory  he  was  then 
propounded  to  be  a  freeman.     At  tirst  the  freemen  were 

>See  Doyle,  PurUan  Colonieti.  I..  134. 

<  Arnold,  HUtory  of  Ubode  Island,  I.,  127. 

» Jftid.,  p.  20a.  *  Ibid,,  p.  2fi«. 
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all  owners  of  land,     A  few  years  later  others  were  admitted 

who  held  the  franchise  without  land.  The  famous  restric- 
'tion  on  sutfruge  was  not  imposed  until  172S.*  This  required 
a  freehold  (|uuli(ication  of  £100,  or  an  income  of  £2  from 
real  estate ;  the  eldest  son  of  a  freeholder  could  also  vote. 

The  slightest  survey  shows  that  in  all  the  colonies  there 
was  u  general  restriction  of  suffnige  and  representation. 
The  cause  is  plain,  in  that  the  great  unthinking  majority 
determined  to  he  representwl  by  those  leaders  whose  quality 
accorded  with  their  own  political  pur|K}ses,  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  conceived  the  Chumh  to  be  the  only  meuns 
of  reaching  this  end.  When  Rhode  Island  cast  off  this 
means  of  primary  organization  she  came  at  last  to  the  free- 
holder and  the  land,  as  her  basis  and  stay  of  society,  in 
place  of  an  organization  of  saints  in  the  Church.  In  either 
case,  democracy  alone  could  not  hold  the  field.  The  voice 
of  the  people  needed  some  collateral  organized  system  to 
give  stability  to  the  progress  of  the  State.  The  formal 
transfer  of  the  powers  of  the  corjwration  under  the  Charter 
of  Massachusetts  did  not  occur  until  the  year  1(}34.  A 
great  movement  was  in  process  —  and  the  proceedings  were 
as  mysterious,  so  far  as  records  go,  as  if  they  had  occurred 
in  Athens — this  movement  brought  together  deputies  of 
the  towns.  These  deputies  reenforced  the  more  aristo- 
cratic assistants  or  governor'n  council,  and  they  formed  the 
rude  basis  of  u  popular  House  of  Representatives. 

In  some  way,  no  one  knows  by  what  authority,  the  depu- 
ties assembled.  With  the  crude  notions  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty always  prevailing,  whether  the  expositors  be  dem- 
ocrats or  anarchists,  these  law-makers  looked  about  them 
to  find  out  on  what  ground  they  stood.  According  to 
Winthrop*  they  **  desired  a  sight  of  the  patent."  After 
they  found  that  their  only  constituted  authority  required 
that  all  laws  should  be  made  by  the  General  Court,  they 


1  AruolU,  FlUtory  of  Rboile  bland,  II.,  77. 
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took  counsel  with  the  Governor.     The  sagacious  statesman, 
^^^h  his  usual  moderation,  explained  that  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  the  Charter  undoubtedly  intended  a  representative 
"^>ciy  of  legislators,  who  should  act  for  the  freemen,  whose 
'^<2reasing  and  inevitable  numbers  must  swamp  any  com- 
"*orfc  meeting.     **  A  select  body  to  intend  that  work  "  would 
'**       t:lme  be  necessary,  but  now,  we  are  not  ••furnished 
''^iftli  a  sufficient  number  of  men  qualified  for  such  a  busi- 
n^^^^^   neither  could  the  commonwealth  bear  the  loss  of 
"**^^  of  so  many  as  must  attend  it."    There  was  no  spirit 
**^"      oligarchy  here ;    it  was  the  old  aristocratic  notion  of 
***^-l^^T8  and  superiors  :  leave  us  to  do  your  business  and  we 
^^*^ll    do  better  than  you  can  do  for  yourselves.     Like  all 
®*^'*isible  executives,  Winthrop  and  the  General  Court  ap- 
F*^*^^ii3ted  a  committee  to  examine  and  report,  fondly  trusting 
^*^*fct  it  would  become  annual  and  thus  relieve  the  popular 
I*  ■^^©Bure.     But  the  freemen,  in  town  meetings  assembled, 
**^^^*ild  not  be  quieted   by  such  aristocratic  taffy,  however 
i-lfnlly  administered.     Like  the  child   who  vaults  from 
^    nursery  stool  to  a  seat  at  the  family  table,  or  the  un- 
*-^^<l^en  guest  who  is  able  to  make  himself  welcome,  three 
!p>ut!e8  from  each  of  eight  towns  appeared  at  the  next 
tneral  Court.     The  other  eight  plantations  of  the  colony, 
ting  distant  and  feeble,  did  not  trouble  themselves  with 
^"^  bother  about  popular  or  constitutional  rights.     What- 
^■v-^r  prescriptive  rights  were  lacking,  the  representatives 
^^    the  freemen  proceeded  to  make  rights  which  should 
^Qatvei*  their  purposes.     These  purposes  had  now  become 
P^'i'tical,  having  worked  themselves  free  of  economic  re- 
*^^ction,  and  having  moved  out  from  direct  ecclesiastical 
****>trol.     By  the  Charter  only  the  Governor  with  six  assist- 
^'^ta   could  admit  freemen  to  the  privileges  of  the  Colony. 
*^W  the  representatives  prescribed  positively  that  only  the 
^ti^ral  Court  could  admit  freemen,  or  appoint  officers. 


^^H    and  military,  or  raise  money,  or  dispose  of  lands. 
rat 


^*'   the  first  time  Winthrop  was  passed  over  in  electin] 
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the  Governor.  Yet  he  served  under  Dudley  in  the  second 
place  just  as  cheerfully.  These  results  show  the  invincible 
power  of  the  popular  movement,  and  especiiilly  in  that  it 
absorbed  for  the  moment  the  great  personality  of  Winthrop. 
That  the  whole  arrangeEuent  was  natural  and  that  Wiiv 
throp  speedily  rose  to  the  enlarged  opportunity,  is  showa 
by  the  fact  that  he  soon  took  the  lead  again,  in  the 
precedence  which  his  abililies  and  character  gave  him. 

Having  considered  the  people  in  their  assemblies  and 
towns,  we  should  turn  to  those  remarkable  organs  of  gov- 
ernment which  articulated  between  the  towns  and  the  com- 
mon business  of  living.  The  town  councils,  selectmen, 
town-representatives  sometimes  called,  were  out  of  the 
very  loins  of  the  freemen.  Whatever  the  King's  Charter 
or  the  ecclesiastical  functions  of  the  Church  might  prescribe, 
in  the  selected  councils  of  the  towns,  the  New  Englander 
had  his  own  deputies  under  his  own  hand.  The  selectmen 
numbered  from  three  to  thirteen,*  chosen  by  the  town  to 
order  prudent itil  iitlairs.  In  Connecticut-  and  Rhode  Island^ 
they  had  the  proluite  of  wills  and  administration  of  estates. 
In  Massachusetts  ])roltate  was  conducted  by  the  County 
Court.*  To  give  the  uiuitifarious  offices  and  duties^  of 
these  minor  executives  and  small  legislatures  in  all  the 
towns  of  New  England,  would  fill  out  more  than  this  hour. 
We  are  more  concerned  with  the  manner  of  the  doing  than 
with  the  acts  done.  Dorchester  may  well  be  considered  n 
typical  town,  for  on  this  community  John  White  set  his 
mark,  and  there  was  no  more  potent  influence  in  shaping 
the  pioneers  of  New  England.  These  solid  Puritans,  iu 
1645,  'Maid  to  heart  the  disorders  that  too  often  fall  out 
among  u8  and  not  the  least  was  scldomest  in  our  town 
meetings,  .  .  .  being  heartily  sorry  for  and  ashamed  of  the 


1  Howard,  Local  C^o.  HiKtorr,  p.  7ft. 
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premises."'  They  prescribe  the  election  of  •* seven  or  so 
many  of  our  uiost  grave,  moderate  and  prudent  brethren  as 
hall  then  bo  thought  meet  for  the  niunagiug  of  the  pru- 
dential atlairs  of  the  town  for  that  year."  The  town  goes 
on  to  arrange  carefully  for  the  conduct  of  businet*s  in  the 
town  meeting.  **  When  the  company  is  assembled  as  afore- 
said it  is  ordered  that  all  men  hhnll  attend  unto  what  is 
propounded  by  the  seven  men  and  thereunto  ullord  their 
best  help  as  shall  be  required  in  due  order  avoiding  all 
jauglings  by  two  or  three  in  several  companies  as  al^o  to 
speak  unorderly  or  unseasonably.  ...  in  case  the  seven  men 
Bhali  refuse  to  propound  any  man's  motion  the  party  shall 
after  some  competent  times  of  patience  and  forbearance 
tave  liberty  to  propound  his  own  cause  for  hearing  at  some 
meeting  provided  all  disturbance  and  confusion  be  avoided."" 
It  was  also  ordered  that  no  man  should  leave  the  town 
meeting  without  "due  notice  unto  the  moderator  and  de- 
claring such  occasion  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  seven 
men'*  upon  pain  "of  twelve  pence."  All  the  towns  were 
AS  liberal  with  their  selectmen  as  Weymouth,  which  enacted 
in  1»>51  :  "Wee  willingly  gnmt  they  shall  have  their  Dyn- 
Ders  uppon  the  towns  charge  when  they  meete  about  the 
Towns  affaires."^  Boston  paid  £2.18.5  for  "diet  for  the 
selectmen  in  lt>41."  This  system  of  deputing  the  sub- 
stance of  the  public  business  to  the  selectmen,  worked 
easily  and  com|i!elcly,  as  it  carried  out  the  wishes  of  the 
freemen,  and  through  them  met  the  desires  of  the  governed. 
There  was  a  rjualifying  action  on  the  part  of  the  prudential 
or  selected  body,  which  screened  off  and  then  adapted  the 
public  business  to  the  exigencies  of  towu  meetings  and  of 
•circumstance.  One  proof  of  this  may  be  inferred  from  the 
history  of  the  largest  town  of  all,  Boston.  Hero  the  origi- 
nal course  of  proceeding  was  followed  until  1702,  when 


'OciKsls  of  tbe  Mn^sDchusetU  Towns,  p.  13.    The  recortlif  ure  Ittrgely  cited 
^Oenetls  of  the  MawacliUHutu  Tuwns,  p.  16.  *  Ibid.,  p.  S3. 
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tbe  business  of  town  meetings  was  confined  to  matters 
"especially  exprest  in  tbe  Wuri'ant."*  In  1715  tbe  Prov- 
ince* made  a  general  law  to  tlie  same  effect.  So  long  and 
ao  closely  did  tbe  selectmen  and  town  meeting  move  in 
accord  witb  tbe  freemen  that  no  general  restraint  was 
needed  tbrougb  a  aotice  in  tbe  warrant.  We  sball  gain 
insigbt  into  the  practical  ways  of  developing  government, 
especially  in  Mnssacbusetts,  by  a  glance  at  the  methods  of 
nominating  assistants.  These  were  under  the  Charter,  tbe 
governor's  council ;  they  were  to  be  the  upper  house  or 
future  senate,  and  as  the  name  indicates  they  were  intended 
for  a  constituent  part  of  the  executive  and  became  a  legis- 
lative l>ody  in  tbe  inevitable  development  of  New  England. 
The  nomination  of  these  nssisUnts  was  a  process,  wherein 
the  qutdifying  or  selecting  methods  must  be  well  adjusted, 
or  there  could  not  have  been  harmony  in  the  clumsy,  though 
simple,  niecUanisiii  of  the  period.  As  early  as  1640  there 
began  to  be  regulation  of  the  nominations.  After  several 
expedients,  they  adopted  in  1644  a  plan,^  retained,  with 
slight  modifications,  until  the  ro^'al  government  overrode 
all  such  administration.  It  was  thoroughly  worked  out. 
In  town  meeting  each  freeman  tirst  voted  for  any  nominee 
that  he  pleased,  a  committee  carried  these  votes  sealed  to 
tbe  county  town.  These  delegates  then  chose  one  or  two, 
called  '* shire  selectmen,"  to  carry  the  sealed  votes  to  Bos- 
ton. With  ranch  formality  the  central  convention  reported 
to  the  setoctmcn  of  the  various  towns  the  names  of  seven 
assistants  who  had  received  the  highest  number  of  nominat- 
ing votes.  The  selectmen  announced  these  names,  and 
these  only  were  voted  for  at  tbe  regular  election  of  oftHist- 
anta.  Ballots  and  proxies  were  used  in  elections  of  magis- 
trates ;  Indian  beans — white  for  election,  black  for  blanks — 
were  formally  substituted  for  the  scarce  paper  in  casting 
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1>allotfi.  In  1680  Indian  corn  was  adopted  instead  of  beans. 
These  are  homely  reminders  of  the  constant  process  of 
cvolatioD ;  by  which  representative  government  was  root- 
ing itself  in  the  soil  of  New  England. 

There  seemed  to  be  an  inevitable  development  of  the 
freeman,  the  town,  and  the  legislature,  out  of  the  common 
loins  of  the  people.     Many  expedients  were  tried  or  sug- 
gested, then  sloughed  off  as  unnecessary  for  these  thi'ee 
institutions,  which  became  the  trinal  support  of  the  State* 
Tor  example,  in  1644  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
moved  to  substitute  county  representation  for  the  direct 
delegation  of  the  towns.     They  recited  the  inconveniences 
and,  "furth'  forseeing  y*  as  towns  increase  y"  nurab"^  wilbe 
still  augmented,"  they  proposed  that  twenty  deputies  be 
chosen  by  the  freemen  of  the  various  shires  :  six  in  Sufiblk, 
six  in  Middlesex,  and  eight  in  Essex  and  Norfolk  jointly.^ 
The  towns  declined  this  easy  method  of  compressing  their 
privileges  ;  power  was  no  longer  movin<j  downward  from 
the  chartered   court,   it  was  ascending   from  the   people. 
One  of  the  curious  restrictions  made  by  the  first  genera- 
tion was  in  the  exclusion  of  practising  lawyers  from  the 
deputies  or  lower  house  of  the  General  Court.    To  l)e  exact 
it  was  "any  person  who  is  a  usual  and  common  attorney,"* 
While  there  was  a  certain  propriety  or  scruple  of  decorum 
in  this,  inasmuch   as  the  Genenil  Court  was  a  court  of 
appeal,   when    lawyers  might  be  concerned    in  the  cases 
coming  there,  we  may  well  doubt  if  such  was  the   main 
motive.     When  we  consider  Lechford*s  sorry  experience, 
when  he  was  the  only  regular  lawyer  and  could  not  maintain 
himself  at  Boston,  there  appears  to  be  a  deeper  reason  for 
the  exclusion.     The  upper  house  or  assistants  was  a  more 
aristocratic  and  naturally  exclusive  body  than  the  house  of 
deputies.     The  assistants  were  better  placed,  better  educa- 
ted, generally  enjoyed   longer  terms   of  office,   and   had 

>  Howard,  Local  Coo.  History,  p.  8fi6. 
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many   uion  of  legal   training  among  them.      Among  th» 
(loputins  the  average  freeman  found  himself  most  at  bom» 
and  ho  dolilKU'Mtely  excluded  working  lawyers,  when  their' 
oxporiencc  and  information  would  hare  been  certainly  use- 
(\il.     This  was  the  laic  instinct  in  the  New  Englander.     It 
manifested  itself  quite  as  often  in  mere  prejudice  as  in  the 
matured   independence  of  the  layman.      He   would   have 
like<J  to  exercise  the  same  power  and  make  himself  his  own 
prirst  in  the  Church,  if  he  could,  but  he  did  not  quite  dare 
to  tackle  the  unseen  world  of  spirits.     And  this  is  no  mere 
figure  of  speech,  when  transported  to  thQ  life  of  the  neven — 
teenth  century.     There  wore  actual  devils  all  about  and  a 
restless  Providence  over  all,  who  might  oppress  or  neglects 
tho  unwary  sinner.      The  Puritan  niUHt  have  a  minister, 
armed  in  all  tfie  panoply  scripture  aiid  ecclesiasticism  could 
ntford,  to  breast  the  attacks  of  Belial  and  Satan,  to  soothe 
n  Jehovah  whose  methods  were  ntther  Satanic. 

Hut  on  this  firm  earth  the  freeman  was  sufficient  unto 
himself.  He  could  deal  with  matter,  with  the  earth  an(L 
eitrllily  things,  to  his  own  satisfaction.  Law  he  couhL 
nmko.  and  precedent  he  despised,  if  it  did  not  run  accord- 
ing to  the  accordant  notion  of  the  saints  marked  witb. 
Endicott's  one  seal.  Therefore  he  fondly  hoped  to  dis- 
pense with  the  trained  exponents  of  human  law,  and  to 
make  his  own  codes,  out  of  his  own  practical  hardy  sense 
and  the  crude  inspirations  of  a  virtuous  people. 

We  might  cite  numerous  illusti'ations  from  colonial 
history  to  sup|>ort  the  positions  taken  in  the  beginning. 
They  would  all  tend  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  whole 
uourse  of  colonial  political  life  we  find  the  same  quali- 
tative selection  and  work,  and  bringing  out  the  force  of 
the  people  for  the  immediate  business  in  hand.  We  shall 
gain  more  insight  into  the  matter  if  we  pass  to  one  of  the 
greatest  instances  of  qualitative  representation  shown  in 
history. 

Whoa  the  uwful  chasm  yawned  between  the  people  of 
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America  and  the  miniatera  of  George  III.,  who  were  seek- 
ing to  enforce  his  royal  prerogative;  the  people,  whether 
freemen  or  not,  whether  church  members,  landholders  or 
■not,  looked  about  for  a  new  means  and  manifestation  of 
government.     The  old  machinery  of  government  cuuld  not 
*erve  in  revolution,  could  not  dewtroy  it«*elf.     Some  medium 
was  imperative  that  should  em!>ody  the  new  civic   force  of 
the  people,  and  put  its  fuith  in  an  energy  which  could  not 
be  exercised  through  the  King's  representatives.     This  was 
far  from  independence.      That  great  word  was  not  even 
[whispered.     The  people  were  subjects  and,  feeling  so,  they 
'were  casting  about  for  new  organs  of  political  expression, 
(new  legislators  and  governors,  who  should  bring  them  in 
[some  vague  way  nearer  their  master,  the  King.     At  lea.st 
[this  was  the  form  of  the  movement,  though  its  spirit  soon 
i carried  the  movers  beyond  their  original  purpose. 
(      Accordingly,  throughout  the  colonies,  there  were  formed 
local  committees  of  **  Safety,  inspection  and  correispond- 
•nce."     Poor  Hutchinson,  born  in  an  unfortunate  peri<»d, 
too  wise  for  his  time,  too  scrupulous  for  revolution,  saw 
the  bearing  of  these  committees,  which  underrun  the  ground 
of  sovereignty  itself.     He  condemned  these  committees  as 
*»not  warranted  by  the  constitution,*'  and  declared  the  doc- 
trines set  forth  by  the  towns  "dangerous."     The  highest 
[quality  of  the   New  World  went   to  the   making  of  these 
committees.     Francis  Dana,  in  writing  to  Elbridge  Gerry, 
vcalled  them  **the  corner  stone  of  our  revolution  or  new 
empire."     By  1774  they  had  virhially  ceased  to  be  sub- 
jects, for  Warren  voiced  their  high  purpose  in  these  noble 
words,  **when  liberty  is  the  prize,  who  would  shun  the 
warfare,  who  would  stoop  to  waste  a  coward  thought  on 
life?" 

The  popular  character  and  the  representative  essence  of 
these  committees  is  fully  revealed  in  the  resolutions  which 
accompanied  the  ootitributiimH  fnirii  all  Xew  Engliind  t«  the 
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Hatupshire  wrote,  thecontril>utioD8  "are  from  the  industri- 
ous yeomanry  ...  a  small  part  of  what  we  are  in  duty 
bound  to  communicate  (give)  to  those  truly  uoble  and 
patriotic  advocates  of  American  freedom  who  are  bravely 
st-aiiding  in  the  gap  between  us  and  slavery,  defending  the 
coininon  interests  of  a  whole  continent,  and  gloriously 
struggling  in  the  cause  of  liberty.'*^  Connecticut  called 
her  remittance  **the  first  payment  of  a  large  debt  we  owe 
you."*  Rhode  Island  looked  to  the  future  in  the  common 
obligation  of  all  the  people.  **Due  care  will  be  taken  la 
this  town  to  atibrd  you  that  relief  your  circumstances  may 
require  and  our  abilities  may  afford,"' 

Words  may  or  may  not  stand  for  things,  as  results  will 
certainly  indicate.  But  in  money  and  the  tax,  government 
always  touches  the  true  nerve-currents  of  political  life.  A 
tax  voluntarily  rendered  is  a  certain  touch-etone  of  repre- 
Bei>t.atiou.  Saumel  Adams,  Warren  and  the  rest  had  struck 
hoU't  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  was  through  the 
essential  quality  of  these  leaders,  drawing  from  the  like 
elements  in  their  constituency,  that  a  new  representation 
was  established,  and  that  Mr.  Dana's  new  empire  came 
into  l)eing.  A  whole  people  cannot  call  forth  such  a  tre- 
mendous evolution  in  governmout  as  revolution  creates. 
It  proceeds  from  leaders.  A  signiticant  illustration  in  the 
opposite  direction  is  afforded  by  the  destruction  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  George  P.  Mnrsb  told  me: 
'' EmancipatioQ  was  the  first  movement  ever  initiated  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States." 

Some  general  observations  are  consequent  to  this  study 
and  force  themselves  upon  the  mind.  We  may  well  leave 
particular  history  at  the  Revolution,  and  consider  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  involved  in  this  historical  development. 

Before  fully  defining  representation  we  must  glance  at 
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sovereignty.  It  is  a  difficult  term.  One  may  say,  if  the 
people  are  sovereign,  and  if  each  member  of  the  people 
has  persona]  rights  —  and  this  was  demonstrated  in  the 
American  Revolution,  in  spite  of  all  chartered  prerogative 
and  constitutions — if  this  be  the  case,  then  each  man  is  an 
autocrat  and  the  people  are  absolute.  But  wait !  Absolute 
power,  like  the  divine  right  of  Kings,  has  become  more  of 
a  historic  figment  than  a  political  .suh.HtariCB.  The  royal 
prerogative  in  England^  has  been  silently  disiutegrated 
like  an  iceberg  in  its  surrounding  waters.  Absolute  power, 
irrespective  of  constitutional  and  legitimate  limitations,  has 
become  a  thing  of  the  past-  There  have  been  curious  illus- 
trations of  the  failing  power  of  this  absolute  will,  whether 
put  forth  by  haughty  Czar  or  homely  freeman.  Rhode 
Island,  once  an  almost  pure  democracy  administered  by  a 
social  aristocracy,  had  a  constitutional  revolution  and  a 
rebellion  verging  upon  }>Ioodshcd  in  1842.  In  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  times,  a  fiery  sullrage  orator  would  .ten 
exclaim,  "if  soverinity  don*t  reside  iu  the  people,  where 
the  does  it  reside?"  So  complex  was  a  representa- 
tive government  to  an  ignorant  freeman. 

We  may  hope  that  absolute  power — as  a  working  force 
— has  ceased  to  be  in  civilized  States.  The  people  arc 
Boveroign,  but  wo  reach  the  people  not  through  persons 
exercising  personal  rights,  but  through  institutions  emlwdy- 
iog  the  rights  of  all.  Individual  wills  are  subject  to  the 
great  two-fold  will  of  the  people.  A  mass  may  vote  an 
absolute  decree.  Before  it  can  be  executed,  through  the 
many  checks  and  balances  of  the  State,  the  corrective 
judgment  of  the  whole  comes  to  regulate  the  will  even  of 


1  It  bM  been  welt  wid  of  the  Hmitatioos  of  soverefjrniy  Id  Engliuid  ..."  ibe 
people  nuy  tlo  what  they  like  willi  their  own.  But  do  such  doctrloes  are 
known  to  Rngtlsli  l«w.  In  that  noble  flyfltom  the  law  of  political  conditlonfi 
•pontaoeouely  flndA  its  appropriate  place.  .  . .  Every  power  and  every  prlvik^, 
to  whomxoerer  it  bf^lon^'H,  1h  givuu  by  the  law,  In  exercij^ed  iu  (conformity  with 
tbe  law,  and  by  the  law  may  l>e  either  ext«Dded  or  extinguished."— Hearn, 
The  OoTernmeot  of  Eoglaud,  p.  3. 
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the  larger  part  of  the  great  voting  mass.  When  the  whole 
State  has  acted  through  these  time-hallowed  organs,  we 
have  the  strange  hut  delightful  paradox  of  a  people  obey- 
ing itself,  without  the  absolute  power  of  ruling  itself. 

A  mystic  essence,  hard  to  define,  has  gathered  about  the 
phrase,  "sovereignty  of  the  people."  Patriots  and  dema- 
gogues alike  have  used  it,  to  urge  the  purpose  of  the 
moment.  This  is  no  detined  principle,  it  is  a  popular 
fetich,  which  does  not  concern  us.  To  get  at  sovereignty — 
as  it  actually  works  in  constitutional  States — we  must  con- 
sider representation  in  our  land. 

Representation  gives  to  electors  in  the  community  the 
right  directly  "to  depute  persons  in  whom  they  have  con- 
fidence and  trust,  to  represent  them  in  n  legislative  body, 
and  to  give  in  advance  their  sanction  to  the  laws  thoy  may 
enact."'  Custom  and  long  habits  of  definition  have  iufiu- 
encod  our  minds  so  thitroughly  that  we  almost  invariably 
treat  the  constitution  of  society  as  either  aristocratic  or 
democratic  in  a  political  sense.  This  political  signification 
does  not  apply  to  American  experience,  and  we  must  get 
rid  of  it.  *'The  politics  of  democracy  considers  the  e4|uality 
of  men  the  fundamental  law  of  nature,  the  supreme  law  of 
the  Sbite.  The  politics  of  aristocracy,  on  the  contrary, 
finds  the  basis  of  all  political  order  in  the  natural  ditferencea 
between  men." 

This  fine  explanation  might  satisfy  a  Greek  or  French 
mind  ;  it  would  not  explain  or  comprehend  the  colonial  ex- 
perience r  have  described,  or  we  may  add,  the  present 
experience  of  a  western  territory  or  State,  The  citizen  of 
an  English  colony  or  of  the  United  States  went  to  his  politi- 
cal task,  partly  natural,  a^  the  French  would  say,  and 
partly  the  creature  of  the  chain  of  circumstances  engaging 
him.  In  other  words,  person  and  institution  combined  in 
the  act  of  that  freeman  and  representative  who  votes  in  the 
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first  movement  toward  erecting  a  State.  For  example,  an 
indentured  servant  comes  over  in  a  colonial  vessel,  perhiips 
bound  for  his  passage  money.  In  a  very  short  time^  this 
figuratively  equal,  hut  politically  uufreo  creature,  acquired 
land  and  voted  alongside  Wintbrop  in  Massachusetts  or 
Lord  Fairfax  in  Virginia.  It  i$  nonsense  to  say  that  any 
natural  equality  or  natural  difference  affected  this  man 
politically,  in  one  way  or  another.  The  individual  man 
had  a  new  opportunity  in  the  new  countries,  which  were 
being  distributed,  not  according  to  feudal  service  or  eccle- 
siastical obligation,  but  on  a  new  basis  and  by  a  political 
system.  He  seized  this  opportunity  to  become  a  citizen. 
Aristocratic  difference  and  democratic  freedom  met  in  the 
person  and  in  the  political  action  of  this  Araenc4in  land- 
holder. Land  and  its  contingent  institutions  afford  the 
most  striking  illustrations  of  this  evolution,  hut  the  same 
social  principles  prevail  throughout  American  society. 

The  citizens — having  been  elected  or  selected,  as  it  were, 
from  the  existing  society  —  the  technical  electorate  proceed 
to  constitute  the  higher  organs  of  government;  the  legisla- 
ture, the  executive  and  the  judiciary.  The  legislature 
chiefly  concerns  us  at  this  moment.  It  is  essentially  a 
higher  assembly  than  the  old  folk-mote  or  any  assembly  of 
the  Germanic  races.  The  representation  embodied  id  the 
electorate,  clothes  its  members  with  a  dignity  derived  from 
the  whole  body  of  the  people.  The  process  of  representa- 
tion might  vary  and  be  locally  differont.  Towns  and 
counties,  large  and  small  States,  must  give  different  models 
nnd  forms  of  representiition^  but  they  all  work  from  similar 
prinoiples  and  achieve  homogeneous  results.  All  the  forms 
include  and  exemplify  the  following  principles  : 

I,     Representation  is  based  on  persons, 
II.     Representation  is  based  on  a  majority. 
111.     Represeiitiition    makes   a    majority  effective,   rather 
through  qualitative  than  quaulitative  action. 
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The  power  of  principles  and  not  the  mere  weight  of 

memliers  controls  the  State. 


The  suffrage  nnrl  the  representation  of  the  voter  here  has 
potentially  rested  on  persons  from  the  beginning.  The 
principle  Eiolds,  tlioagh  occasional  facta  varied  from  this 
standard.  Massachusetts  had  a  partial  ecclesiasticjil  repre- 
sentation, iis  wo  have  seen.  South  Carolina  had  a  compli- 
cated method  of  increasing  every  ten  years  the  proportional 
representation  of  her  wealthy  southern  districts,  as  againat 
the  more  populous  northern  districts,  by  allowing  more 
members  in  consequence  of  more  taxes  paid ;  the  relative 
increase  bctroming  the  virtual  representation  of  a  community 
and  not  the  direct  representation  of  property.  The  Chartei 
government  of  Rhode  Island  restricted  sullVago  to  free- 
holders and  their  eldest  sons.  Again,  the  compromise  rep- 
resentation of  slaves  under  the  constitution  was  a  partial 
recognition  of  property,  or  of  a  class  of  citizens  based  on 
property.  All  these  variations  were  abnormaU  and  they 
were  gradually  rubbed  out  by  the  political  attrition  of  the 
changing  time.  The  representation  of  the  Mormons  in 
Congress— as  Mormons,  not  as  citizens — was  a  virtual  fail- 
are.  It  is  easy  to  predict  that  no  recognition  of  classes  or 
guilds,  of  vested  interests,  of  social  or  religious  associa- 
tions, of  specialists  in  any  kind — farmers,  merchants,  man- 
ufacturers, hiborers,  preachers,  teachers ; — that  no  recogni- 
tion of  any  special  classitication  of  citizens  will  ever  l>e 
made  by  the  United  States.  The  American  franchise  la  a 
consuliduting  force,  and  it  is  likewise  a  dissolving  force  of 
great  power. 

It  might  be  said  that  senates  are  an  exception  to  this 
direct  representation  of  individual  persons.  This  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  In  form,  senates — State  or  congres- 
sional— are  not  popular  organs  of  government ;  bat  they 
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are  not  anti-popular.  They  are  rather  the  highest  evola- 
tioD  of  the  system,  by  which  town,  county,  city,  State,  by 
which  all  these  organs  modulate  the  action  of  the  citizen. 
They  naturally  and  properly  represent  the  grand  political 
thought,  the  deeper  consciousness  of  the  whole  people. 
They  are  not  a  guild  or  cori)oration  outride  the  popular 
organs  ;  they  are  rather  an  amalgamating  centre  which  thus 
far  has  transmuted  the  soberest  convictions  of  the  people 
into  well  measured  political  action.  Their  remarkable  suc- 
cess in  the  past  should  indicate  and  direct  their  necessary 
course  for  the  future. 

II. 

The  representation  by  persons,  the  bringing  of  the  largest 
number  into  the  representative  action  of  the  whole  people, 
necessarily  carried  with  it  the  working  superiority  of  a 
majority;  when  practically  all  were  represented,  then  the 
larger  part  of  that  all  must  prevail.  Tliough  party  govern- 
ment has  not  developed  in  the  snme  form  as  in  Europe,  the 
American  representation  has  constantly  tended  toward  two 
great  parties  of  voters.  This  large  separation  soon  sur- 
passed all  minor  differences.  A  tfiird  political  party  never 
lasted  long;  it  either  became  a  majority  or  it  was  absorbed 
by  a  larger  principle. 

This  was  not  an  accidental  tendency,  but  a  legitimate 
development.  Our  intense  local  a*hninistrnfion  of  attuirs 
might  have  descended  into  narrow  particularism,  if  the 
larger  national  force  had  not  prevailed  and  had  not  been 
generally  prevailing  over  the  many  and  narrow  parts.  This 
larger  political  consciousness  even  enforced  an  unconscious 
res|)ect  for  the  minority,  in  the  action  of  the  majority  itself. 
The  majority  could  not  proceed,  as  if  it  were  the  whole, 
and  as  if  the  lesser  part  did  not  exist.  To  illustrate  this 
subtle  influence  of  a  minority,  we  may  remember  the  power 
of  the  anti-slavery  voters  prior  to  IHfiO. 

IIL 

It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  or  elucidate  the  actual 
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operation  of  a  majority  in  America  without  our  third  prop- 
osition. When  we  consider  what  the  mass  of  the  Americau 
people  have  done  in  soino  two  centuries  and  a  half;  that 
they  have  subdued  it  continent,  and  in  the  process  have 
sent  hack  to  Europe  enough  new  political  ideas  to  fairly 
balance  the  receipt  iif  old  social  ideas  from  the  elder  peo- 
ple,— it  is  worth  incjuiry,  what  has  been  this  i>olitica]  pro- 
cess? Mark  you,  it  has  been  the  great  mass  of  average 
persons  —  Mr.  Lincoln's  plain  people — who  have  done  this 
work.  How  were  they  organized  to  do  it?  Moreover,  as 
the  power  of  u  majority  is  increasing  in  nil  countries,  as 
larger  and  larger  bodies  of  voting  people  are  coming  to  net 
on  public  afliiirs,  lh*»  tjuery,  how  will  they  act,  becomes 
more  important.  Sismondi  said,  **  perhaps  the  greatest 
didiculty  in  politics  is  to  make  the  people  worthily  elect  it6 
representatives." 

As  I  have  tried  to  show,  our  forefathers  evinced  great 
sagacity  in  the  art  of  government  when  they  perceived  — 
intuitively,  if  not  consciously  —  that  the  greater  and  less 
involve  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  While  our  representa- 
tion is  based  on  person.s,  there  are  many  factors  entering 
into  the  political  action  of  those  persons.  Property,  condi- 
tion, education — the  immediate  active  condition,  what  may 
be  called  the  momentum  of  each  voter — enter  into  a  ptditi- 
cnl  movement,  and  all  these  influences  inevitiibly  work  in  a 
qualitative  way.  A  few  perceive  a  strong  and  major  politi- 
cal principle;  their  conception  penetrates  wider  circles  and 
atlccts  larger  numbers,  the  couception  enlarging  as  it  goes- 
For  example,  a  very  small  number,  in  17^9,  perceived  that 
federalism  must  become  union,  and  a  union  wielding  Ihe 
force  of  an  empire.  1  have  alluded  to  the  course  of  anti- 
slavery ;  civil  service  reform  likewise  has  atfected  politico 
through  its  quality,  and  through  a  small  number  of  advocates. 

This  is  a  well  defined  drift  and  bent  of  modern  democracy, 
and  a  leading  reason  for  its  success  in  changing  the  politi- 
cal characteristics  of  various  nations.     It  is  not  by  any  new 
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rendering  of  tho  dogma  of  equality,  but  by  better  assimila- 
tioD  of  the  ma8B  in  a  large  number  to  the  best  purpose  of 
the  most  enlightened,  that  democratic  government  works 
well.  France  has  strengthened  her  government  by  more 
effective  representation  of  her  people  as  a  whole.  Iler 
monarchical,  imperial  antl  nulical  parts  have  been  ground 
together  in  a  republican  mill  ;  while  the  result  is  not  ideal, 
it  has  enlarged  the  scope  of  representative  government. 

In  the  final  working  of  nn  American  majority  mere  num- 
bers atfect  tho  otfective  result  comparatively  little.  It  is 
the  sympathetic  action  of  the  great  mass,  not  its  crushing 
weight,  which  gives  political  momentum  to  the  last  great 
factor,  the  majority  ;  numbers  convey  this  force,  as  iron 
rails  carry  the  locomotive,  but  there  is  no  essential  force 
in  the  rails  to  urge  forward  the  train.  The  qualitative 
power  of  the  voter  enables  him  to  impress  himself  on  the 
mass  of  men,  to  institute  his  voting  will  as  an  organic  part 
of  the  machinery  of  government.  This  appears  in  all  the 
forms  for  guarding  the  rights  of  minorities.  All  impor- 
tant organic  measures  r(M|ijire  two-tliirds  to  tlirce-(juarlers 
of  the  votes  —  and  generally  more  than  one  trial  —  before 
they  prevail  as  laws.  A  majority  of  65  per  cent,  is  just  as 
much  neutralized  as  a  minority  of  49  per  cent,  is  nullified 
ID  ordinary  legislation.  In  the  casting  vote  of  a  president 
or  chairman,  the  vote  thus  brought  in  Iiecomes  qualitative 
and  is  much  stronger  than  nny  other  vote  in  the  body. 

The  qualitative  power  in  representation  involves  large 
consequences.  The  power  of  the  State,  the  force  of  the 
whole  comnmnity  is  exerted  through  the  settled  fimctions 
of  the  government.  The  course  of  action,  after  being  estab- 
lished by  a  clt^Jir  majority,  is  instituted  in  a  legislature,  an 
executive  and  a  judiciary.  A  definite  political  desire, 
working  through  the  nmss  of  the  people,  becomes  a  creature 
of  the  State  and  is  administered  with  its  whole  power.  As 
said  above,  whether  it  be  expressed  in  tho  proportion  of 
65  per  cent,  or  49  per  cent.,  the  majority  and  minority  are 
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both  cared  for.  This  is  the  power  of  the  people  moving 
outward,  through  and  according  with  the  organs  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  same  process  as  that  of  the  old  dogma  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  which  on  the  contrary  moved 
uQtward  and  downward  through  the  people.  Consider  the 
political  action  of  slavery  from  1820  to  1860,  It  had  a 
large  political  advantage  ;  though  a  minority  in  numbers  ;  it 
moved  legislature,  executive  and  judiciary  at  its  will  until 
1861.  Had  the  issues  been  all  political,  it  may  be  reasona- 
bly supposed  that  slavery  would  have  finally  converted  the 
whole  United  States.  Its  moral  defects,  and  especially  its 
relative  economic  weakness  when  it  moved  masters  with 
slaves  in  opposition  to  a  homogeneous  mass  of  freemen,  in 
settling  new  territories;  these  defects  developed  political 
weakness,  insurrection  and  rebellion. 

A  tine  illustration  of  this  (jualitative  influence  in  affairs, 
through  the  inevitable  action  of  the  solid  parts  of  govern- 
ment—  and  one  developed  by  the  American  people  —  is 
aiforded  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Here  tive  or 
forty  cases  may  be  decided  by  five  or  forty  courts,  and  then 
all  may  Iks  reversed  ut  Washington.  Hundreds  of  lawyers 
and  judges  below  work  toward  a  certain  end;  then  that 
end  may  be  revereed  by  five  out  of  nine  men.  These  men 
are  known  to  be  not  inspired  ;  the  courts  especially  repudi- 
ate all  forces  lying  outside  the  reason.  Yet  numbers  im- 
plicitly yield  o[)inions,  property  or  vested  privilege  to  this 
institution,  which  is  larger  through  its  quality.  Equally 
remarkable,  in  another  direction,  was  the  political  power  of 
the  emancipation  proclamation  in  18(i3.  A  comparatively 
small  minority  holiovcd  in  it  when  the  executive  put  it  forth. 
If  the  issue  had  been  popular,  a  majority  would  have  voted 
it  down,  probably.  The  State  supported  this  deliberate 
act  of  the  executive,  resting  on  a  minority  in  numbers,  until 
the  people  wore  changed  into  a  friendly  majority,  by  the 
i]ua1itative  power  of  the  measure  and  the  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 
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These  are  deep  principles  and  root-ideas  in  popular  gov- 
ernment. We  began  tbeir  elucidation  among  the  weak 
communities  and  in  the  wilds  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Con- 
fcnecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
inquire  how  Teutons  and  English  acquired  thera  so  readily, 
how  Romans  and  Greeks  never  practised  and  apparently 

M  Professor  William  Dwight  Whitney,  of  Yale 
University,  died  at  bis  residence  in  New  Haven  June  7, 
1894.      He  was    born    in    Northampton,     Massachusetts, 

p  February  H,  1827,  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1845, 
and  after  spendin*r  three  years  in  the  Northampton  Dank, 
of  which  his  father  was  the  president,  went  to  Yale  Uni- 
versity to  pursue  studies  in  the  Oriental  languages. 

A  department  of  instruction  for  college  graduates  had 
been  established  at  Yale  in  the  closing  years  of  the  first 
half  of  the  century,  and  Mr.  Whitney  was  a  member  of  one 
of  the  earliest  classes.  Arabic  and  Sanskrit  were  taught 
by  Professor  Edward  Elbridge  Salisbury,  LL.D.,  the 
pioneer  in  introducing  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  into 
American  Universities,  and  his  Hrst  class  consisted  of  the 
late  Professor  James  Hadley,  LL.D.,  and  Mr.  Whitney. 

A  year  later  Mr.  Whitney  went  abroad,  where  he  spent 
three  semesters  at  Berlin  and  two  at  Tiibingen.  While 
at  the  latter  University,  he  undertook,  in  collaboration 
with  Professor  Roth,  with  whom  he  had  l>een  pursuing 
his  studies  in  Sanskrit,  the  preparation  of  an  edition  of  the 
Atharva-Veda.  This  work  involved  the  collation  of  manu- 
scripts in  various  European  libraries,  and  he  spent  some 
time,  for  this  purpose,  in  those  of  the  Universities  of  Paris 
and  Oxford,  and  in  the  British  iMuseum.  It  was  [mblished 
in  Germany  in  1855  and  185B.  Meanwhile,  be  had  made 
valuable  contributions  to  philology,  by  papers  appearing  in 
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the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (1849  and  1850),  Weber's  Indische 
Studien  (1852),  and  the  Journals  of  the  Auiericau  Oriental 
Society  (Vols.  III.,  IV.,  and  V.).  In  1853,  while  still 
abroad,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Yale, 
the  chair  having  Insen  founded  for  him  by  his  first 
instructor,  Professor  Salisbury  ;  and  he  entered  upon  hia 
duties  in  tlie  following  year.  This,  it  is  !)elieve<l,  whs  the 
first  University  'Professoi'ship  (as  distino^ished  from  one 
appertaining  to  a  college  or  preparatory  school)  which  was 
established  in  the  United  States.  Ue  also  gave  instruction 
for  many  years  in  modern  languages  in  Tale  College,  and 
in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.  In  1870,  his  Professor- 
ship was  made  one  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology, 
and  lectures  on  the  latter  subject  were  given  in  Ynle  Col- 
lege, until  failing  health,  in  1886,  compelled  him  to  con- 
fine his  instruction  to  graduate  classes. 

Id  1855,  he  was  made  Librarian  of  the  American  Ori- 
ental Society,  and  subsequently  became  itfi  Corresponding 
Secretiiry  and  President.  In  L8*>1,  he  received  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Breslau  ;  in  1868,  that  of 
LL.D.  from  Williams;  in  1874,  that  of  J, U.D.  from  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews;  and  in  1887,  that  of  L.H.D, 
fi*om  Columbia.  Tie  also  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  William  and  Mary,  Harvard,  and  Edinburgh.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science ;  an 
honorary  or  corresponding  meml>er  of  the  Asiatic  Societies 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Germany,  Bengal,  and  Japan  ; 
of  the  Academies  of  Berlin,  Dublin,  St.  Petersburg,  Home, 
and  Turin;  and  of  the  Institute,  of  France;  and  a  Knight 
of  the  Prussian  Order  of  Merit,  to  which  he  was  admitted 
as  the  successor  of  Thomas  Carlylo,  upon  the  death  of  the 
latter. 

Professor  Whitney  gave  to  the  American  Oriental  Soci- 
ety, from  his  tirst  official  connection  with  it,  in  1855,  until 
hie  death,  most  faitliful  and  loving  service.  In  several  of 
its  published  Journals,  the  contents  are  mainly  from   his 
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pen,  and  he  spared  no  pains  in  editing  nnd  preparing  for 
pablication  tbe  contributions  of  others. 

Professor    Whitney    was   the   autJior,    during   forty-five 
years,  of  144  ditlerent  publications  which  may  be  said  to  be 

■  of  permanent  value,   besides  many  occasional  letters  and 
articles    in    the    periodictil    press.      Among   his    principal 

•  works,  following  the  edition  of  the  Atharva-Veda,  already 
mentioned,  was  a  translation  with  notes  of  the  Sfirya- 
Siddhiinta,  a  text-book  of  Hindu  Astronomy  (I860),  and 
of  the  Atharva-Vcda-Prfttii^rikhya  (18^i2)  ;  Language  and 
the  Study  of  Language  (18(17),  which  has  been  tran>iilated 
into  German  and  Netherhindislx;  a  Gcrniaii  Grammar 
(1869)  ;  a  Gernuui  Reader  (1870)  ;  a  translation  with 
notes  of  the  Taittiriya-Pniti(;akhya  with  its  commentary 
(1871)  ;  Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies,  lat series  (1873), 
2d  series  (1874)  ;  the  Life  and  Growth  of  Language  (1875), 
which  has  been  translated  into  German,  French,  Italian, 
Netherlandish,  and  Swedish;  Essentials  of  English  Gram- 
mar (1877)  ;  a  Sanskrit  Grammar  (Leipsic,  1879),  which 
has  been  translated  into  German,  and  has  gone  through 
two  editions,  the  second  in  1^8^  ;  an   Index  Verborum  to 

■  the  Atharva-Veda  (1881)  ;  and  a  French  Grammar  (1886.) 

Ho  was  the  author  of  important  titles  in  the  Encyclope- 
dia Britannica,  Appleton's  New  American  ()yclopn?dia,  and 
Johnson's  New  Universal  Cyclopirciia  ;  a  leading  contributor 
to  the  great  Sanskrit  Lexicon  published  at  St.  Petersfiurg 
(1852-1875)  ;  and  the  editor  in-chief  of  the  Century 
Dictionary.  To  the  magazines  of  this  country  he  was  a  not 
infrequent  contributor,  particularly  to  the  JVew  Englander, 
BiblioCheca  Sacra,  Princeton  He cieWr  and  North  American 
lievietc^  and  occasional  articles  from  bis  pen  appeared  in 
the  Transactions  of  foreign  societies. 

He  was  the  first  President  of  the  American  Philological 
Association,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  its  publications. 

Professor  Whitney  was  one  of  those  rare  scholars  in 
whom  profound  learning  is  graced  by  the  faculty  of  clear 
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expreasiou.  He  was  not  only  a  master  iu  his  departmenl 
of  reseiU'ch,  but  a  true  teacher  of  men.  Whatever  he 
knew,  he  knew  so  thoroughl}'  and  clearly,  that  it  was  a 
simple  matter  to  impart  it  to  others  in  simple  words.  He 
felt  that  science  was  useful  to  mankind  in  proportion  to  tbe 
power  to  make  ready  application  of  it  to  common  use.  No 
other  man  in  America,  probably,  has  ever  done  so  much  to 
popularize  the  study  of  language  on  broad  tines,  and  bring 
the  best  result*  of  critical  researches  within  the  reach  of 
all,  in  a  simple  and  attractive  form. 

In  his  habits  of  study  and  literary  production,  he  was  ex- 
act, methodical,  punctual,  and  painstaking.  No  slovenly 
work  ever  went  from  his  hand,  and  none  came  under  his 
eye  for  criticism,  which  passed  unchallenged.  Superficiality 
in  unylhitig  or  nnyljody  was  his  abhorrence.  Contro- 
versy was  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  seldom  engaged  in  it, 
but  when  he  felt  called  upon  to  denounce  false  standards  of 
scientific  doctrine,  he  spoke  with  no  uncertain  sound,  and 
could  bring  sarcasm  as  well  as  scholarship  into  play. 

Besides  the  studies  to  which  bis  life  was  mainly  devoted. 
Professor  Whitney  paid  much  attention  to  the  sciences  of 
ornitliology,  aKtrononiy,  and  geology.  A  large  case  in  the 
Pcfiboily  Museum  at  Ytile  is  filled  with  specimens  of  tbe 
birds  of  New  England,  shot  and  stuffed  by  his  own  hand. 
The  notes  and  illustrations  to  his  translation  of  the  Siirya- 
Siddhunta,  an  extended  astronomical  treatise,  evince 
a  familiarity  with  the  subject  as  viewed  both  from  an 
ancient  and  a  modern  standpoint ;  and  his  geological  stud- 
ies, commenced  in  his  boyhood  in  the  library  of  his 
older  brother,  Professor  Josiab  Dwight  Whitney,  LL.D., 
of  Harvard  University,  were  afterwards  prosecuted  in 
the  field,  as  a  member  of  two  United  States  Geological 
Surveys,  one,  that  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land  District, 
into  which  he  entered  before  assuming  his  Professorship 
at  Yale,  and  another,  many  years  later,  in  Colorado. 
Be  was  a  great  lover  of  music,  also,  and  took  an  active 
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part  in  promoting  its  general  cultivation  in  New  Haven. 

In  the  relations  of  private  life  Professor  Whitney  en- 
deared himself  to  all  who  came  withtn  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance.  He  was  always  unassuming,  considerate, 
thoughtful  for  others,  entering  warmly  into  whatever  inter- 
ested those  around  him,  and  ready  to  assist  them  in  any 
direction  in  whicli  he  could  he  of  service.  Few  have  had 
closer  personal  friendships,  or  deserved  them  better. 

Professor  Whitney  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Antiquarian  Society  in  April,  1868.  8.  B.  B. 
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Grindall  Reynolds,  D.D.,  died  in  Concord,  Mass., 
September  30,  1894.  He  was  born  in  Franconia,  New 
Hampshire,  December  22,  1822.  He  was  of  a  Massachu- 
setts family  which  bad  been  eminent  for  the  qualities  of 
good  citizenship  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  settlement. 
He  was  descended  from  the  family  of  Archbishop  Grindall. 
His  father,  Grindall  Reynolds,  was  horn  at  Brii^tol,  Rhode 
Island,  October  12,  1755.  He  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
and  served  as  private,  ensign,  lieutenant  and  captain. 
Dr.  Reynolds's  mother  was  Cynthia  KendalK  born  in 
Fitzwilliam,  New  Hampshire,  April  13,  1795.  She  was 
his  father's  third  wife.  They  were  married  at  Landaff, 
New  Hampshire,  August  9,  1820. 

Dr.  Reynolds  was  married  to  Lucy  Maria  Dodge,  at 
Boston,  February  7,  1848.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  Putnam  Dodge,  born  in  Andover,  Vermont, 
March  20,  1802,  and  of  Lucy  Gilmore,  born  in  Weston, 
Vermont,  June  22,  1807.  The  wife  of  Dr.  Reynolds 
waa  born  in  Andover,  Vermont,  September,  15,  1827. 
They  had  three  children,  all  born  in  Jamaica  Plain,  West 
Roxbnry,  namely  :  Edward  G.,  born  April  3,  1850  ;  Lucy 
Gm  Iwrn  April  26,  1852  ;  and  Alice,  born  March  26,  1856. 
They  all  survived  their  father.  Lucy  G.  married  Charles 
S.  Richardson,  at  Concord,  Mass.,  in  April,  1880.  Alii!e 
married    Prescott    Keyes,   at    Concord,    Mass.,   July   6, 
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1881.  Dr.  Reynolds's  brother,  Henry  Russell,  was  bom  in 
Boston,  April  1,  1830.  His  sister,  Cynthia  Kendall,  was 
born  in  Franconla,  New  Hampshire,  May  12,  1821.  Mrs. 
Reynolds  died  February  18,  1887. 

Dr.  Reyiiolda  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American 
AntHjiifirtiin  Society,  October  21,  1885,  and  contributed  to 
our  Proceedings  of  October,  1887,  a  paper  entitled  '*King 
Philip's  War,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Attack  on 
Brooktield  in  August,  1675."  Harvard  University  con- 
ferred upon  hini  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.,  in  1860, 
and  in  1894,  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  In  conferring 
the  degree,  President  Eliot  said;  — 

In  rebus  divinis  oratorem  doquentem^  admtnifftraiorem 
jtrudentetn,  ab    Unitariis  rationibus  optime  proepositum. 

Dr.  Reynolds  was  sent  to  the  district  school  in  Fran- 
conia.  New  Hampshire,  where  his  father  had  charge  of 
some  large  iron  works,  at  the  age  of  four  years.  The 
school-house  was  one  of  the  plainest  of  the  New  England 
school-houses,  and  Dr.  Reynolds  describes  it,  as  he  re- 
memlwred  it,  as  *'rude  in  construction,  its  desks  as  primi- 
tive and  hacked,  its  scats  as  hard,  and  the  discipline  within 
it  as  harsh  and  unreasonable,  as  any  that  historians  have 
descrit>ed  or  romancers  painted."  When  he  was  five  years 
old,  the  family  moved  to  Boston.  He  attended  the  primary 
school  at  the  corner  of  Federal  and  High  streets,  until 
he  was  seven  years  old,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the 
Washington  Grammar  School.  He  was  graduated  there  at 
the  ago  of  twelve,  receiving  a  Franklin  medal.  He  then 
became  a  pupil  in  tJic  English  High  School,  where  he  was 
under  the  instruction  of  Thomas  Sherwin.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  High  School  at  the  age  of  dfteen  and  one-half 
years,  again  receiving  a  Fninklin  medal.  He  entered  the 
wholesale  dry  goods  store  of  Thomas  Tarbell  A  Co.,  pass- 
ing through  all  the  grades  fnim  errand  lioy  to  book-keeper, 
until  in  March,  1813,  he  determined  to  become  a  minister. 
He  studied  a  year  and  a  half  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
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Chandler  Robbina,  entered  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School 
in  September,  1844,  and  was  graduated  in  June,  1847. 

He  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  in  January,  1848.  He  stayed  there  ton 
years,  then  accepted  a  call  to  be  minister  of  the  First  Par- 
ish at  Concor<i.  He  was  Installed  as  minister  in  Concord, 
Mass.,  in  July,  1858,  and  remained  pastor  of  that  Church 
until  his  death,  twenty-three  years  as  active  pastor,  and 
afterward  as  honorary  pastor,  with  his  colleague,  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  L.  Bulkeley.  In  May,  1881,  he  was  elected 
Secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and  heJd 
that  office  until  his  death.  He  furnished  many  articles  for 
denominational  magazines,  and  others  ft)r  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  has  published  several  pamphlets.  Among 
these  are — 

A  DiBCOURSK  PBEACIIKD  ON  TIIK  DSATH  OF  ZaCHARY  TaYMiU,  PaiEBIDENT 

OR  THK  United  Statbr.  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Jixt  21,  I860. 

DlSCOURBR  PRRACnRH  ON  LKaVINT.  Tlir  OLT)   MKKTlNO-IIOrfll!  AT  JAMAICA 

Plain.  Wimt  Kaxbury,  Massachcsetts.  MAHt:H  'JO,  lliywi. 
The  Story  of  a  Concorh  ?'arm  and  its  Owners.    February  1.  I8sa. 
King  Philip's  War.  with  special  Rkkerknce   to   the  Attacic  ow 

Brookfiicld  iN'AcGiftT,  IfiTft.    October  til,  1^87. 
Orixdall  Krynoli>8;  a  biuKraphicnl  «kot«b  of  bis  father,  Id  An  Account  of 

tbf  Seveoty-firMt  AuDivrrwury  of  tbu  Provideooo  AftsoctatloD  of  Mecfaautcn 

BDd  MUDUfHCtlir(?P4.      lS<iO. 

Baltimore  Sermon.    Ociubcr  39, 1803. 

CoNConn;  In  r>rukiN  HUiory  of  Middlesex  Coanty.    1880. 

Sermon  in  Commemoration  of  April  IDth,  iTTfi.    1H76. 

Col.  CiROrok  h.  Prrscoit-;   Hoston  Daily  AilvertUer,  July  18,  18M.    AIM 

privately  prfutt'd. 
The  3roRAL  OFncK  of  the  Teacher.    1866. 
John  Calvin.    CbrUtliiu  Kxuminor,  July,  iSfto. 
CNGLittH  Naval  Powku  and  Enolish  Colonies.    Atlantic  MoDthly,  July, 

lSt». 
The  French  Struggle  for  Naval  and  Colonial  Power.  Atluntlu,  1868. 
Mexico.    Atlantic  July.  lM4t4. 

A  Fortnight  with  the  Sanitary.    Atlaatlij,  FebruMry^  1864. 
Saints  Who  IIavr  Had  Bodies.    Atlantic.  October.  1S0.V 
The  Late  IxscRRKerioN  in  Jamaica.    Atlantic,  April,  1860. 
Borneo  and  Uajam  RRm>KR.     Atlunlic.  Uccerabur,  186ti. 
Ahyssinia  and  King  Tubodorr.    Atlantic.  June  lS4t8. 
The  Rationale  of  Prayer.    A  sermon.   Monthly  Rrligfous  Mn^^lne,  July, 

1948. 
Parish  Oroani/ation.    Monthly  K«li(rioufl  Mngazlnc,  July.  ISftT. 
Swob  and  EvA0i;AriON  of  IJoston.    Uniturtaa  Review,  March,  1876. 
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Our  BKDoriNs;  What  cam  wb  do  with  ThkmJ  UniUrlAn  BeTlew,  Ausu«t, 

1877. 
From  Ticondkboga  to  Saratoga.    UniUrUn  Review,  November,  WfTT. 
The  Nbw  Ublioiom.    rniurlan  RcYlew,  AutTi»l,  187©, 

GCCLIMIA14TICAL  AXD  OBKOMINATIOffAL  TRWDBKCIBS.     UnltttTillll    BeTlCW, 

May.  \Sf<d. 

Dr.  Reynolds  was  a  man  of  inflexible  honesty,  absolute 
fiincerity  in  speech  and  l)ehavior,  simple,  modest,  anpre- 
tending  and  affectionate.  He  was  fond  of  society,  and 
was  a  welcome  companion  everywhere,  whether  among  the 
Bimplost  people,  or  in  the  company  of  scholars  and  persons 
of  high  social  rank  and  large  distinction.  He  had  a  greiit 
fondness  for  New  England  history,  and  the  annals  of  the 
social  life  of  our  country  towns.  When  he  went  to  Concord, 
he  entered  zealously  into  the  affairs  of  the  town  as  if  he 
had  been  a  native.  He  soon  becjime  the  trusted  and  confi- 
dent friend  of  nearly  every  family  in  the  town,  and  in  that 
way  became  acquainted  with  hn  history  and  traditions,  so 
that  he  probably  knew  more  about  the  town  than  any  other 
person,  although  there  are  many  iumities  there  who  have 
dwelt  on  the  lands  where  they  now  live  since  the  town  was 
settled  by  Bulkeley,  Willard,  Hosmer  and  their  compan- 
ions in  1^35. 

Dr.  Reynolds  was  a  man  of  great  business  capacity. 
He  managed  the  concerns  of  the  American  Unibirian  Asso- 
ciation with  singular  wisdom,  discretion  and  success.  He 
was  a  pillar  in  the  town  and  a  pillar  in  the  Church.  When 
he  died  it  seemed  as  if  something  substantial  and  essential 
had  been  subtracted  from  the  support  of  lK>th.  He  inspired 
the  absolute  confidence,  not  only  of  his  own  denouiination, 
but  of  other  religious  bodies,  as  well  as  of  the  secular  press, 
which  has  paid  many  earnest  and  just  tributes  to  his  mem- 
ory. The  main  work  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  his  profes- 
sion and  his  denomination.  But  he  had  a  nire  aptness  for 
historical  investigation,  and  an  admirable  English  style, 
which  would  have  fitted  him  to  write  history,  if,  in  his  busy 
life,  he  could  have  found  space  for  that  employment.     His 
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papers  on  Wheeler's  Expedition  to  Brookfield,  and  the 
Story  of  a  Concord  Farm,  led  this  Society  to  hope  that 
as.  In  bis  advancing  years,  he  should  withdraw  himself 
from  the  activities  of  his  profession  he  would  become  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  to  our  membership.  A  great  store  of 
the  local  traditions  an<I  history  of  the  town  of  Concord 
niust  have  perished  with  him. 

He  was  the  official  representative  of  his  denomination. 
He  cared  little  for  discussing  questions  about  which  Chrie- 
tiiana  differ,  although  he  was  fully  equipped  for  such  dis- 
cu!>!sions  when  his  duty  seemed  to  him  to  require  them. 
Sut  he  stated  with  great  power  and  with  great  beauty  the 
^arguments  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  at  the  foundation  of  good  morals  and  purity  and 
mjprightness  in  personal  conduct.  Some  of  his  sermons 
deserve  to  be  preserved,  and  to  take  a  high  place  in  relig- 
ious literature.  o.  f.  h. 
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RErORT  OF  THE  TREASURER, 


The  Treasurer  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  here- 
with submits  his  semi-annual  report  of  recoiptii  and  disburse- 
ments for  the  six  months  ending  October  1,  1894. 

The  Publiahinof  Fund  shows  an  increjise,  but  the  cost  of 
pri?iting  the  last  number  of  the  '* Proceedings"  which  will 
80OD  bo  paid,  will  leave  the  fund  about  the  same  as  shown 
by  the  hist  report. 

From  the  income  received  on  the  investments  the  past 
six  months,  and  about  $300  t^iken  from  the  reserve  income, 
the  usual  dividend  of  three  per  cent,  has  been  carried  to 
the  several  Funds. 

A  deUtiled  statement  of  the  investments  is  given  as  a  part 
of  this  report,  showing  the  par  and  market  value  of  the 
various  stocks  and  bonds. 

The  reserved  '*Incomc  Fund"  now  amounts  to  $511.30. 

The  total  of  the  investments  and  c«sh  on  hand  October 
1,  1894,  was  $118,168.25.  It  is  divided  among  the  several 
funds  as  follows : 

Tbc  UbmrtaD'ii  ud<1  Gener&l  FudU $30^1.06 

The  Oollei-tlon  an<t  Research  Fund 18,798.40 

The  Bookhinilin^  FuikI 5.UM.00 

The  Publi»«hing  Fund, 2i\0fi2.5M 

The  Isaac  and  Eilw»nl  L.  Daris  Uook  Fund, 7,tta0.10 

The  Liueohi  U'^acy  FunrI, 8.S39.48 

The  Benj.  F.  Thomiw  L.khI  History  Fund, 1,072.40 

TheSnlMMiry  Kuildinfc  Fund 6,2}«.fl6 

The  Aldcn  Fund 1,067.» 

TheTenney  Fund 5.000.00 

The  HavunFund, 1,0J>H.71 

The  Gcorfre  Chandler  Fond, 511.45 

The  Francis  H.  Dewey  Fund, 2.664.03 

Pn^mUim  Account, 3A6.S8 

Income  Account,. ••••*■•••«••••••••*•>•  >•-•.••••••• .^11.30 

«tid,ia8.» 
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The  casb  on  hand,  included  in  the  following  statement, 
is  $10,996.46. 

The  Finance  Committee  are  expecting  to  invest  the  most 
of  this  amount  at  an  early  day. 

The  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
for  the  post  six  mouths,  ending  Octoher  1,  1894,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

DR. 

X9M.    April  1.    Balance  of  cjuh  w  per  Ifut  report, •l.SSTJW 

**       OcU  1.       Received  for  interoat  tu  date 3.003.(16 

**           *'           Recpiv«*il  fornninial  ai^HCHtdnonU, 1HO.00 

**           "           Receivvd  f rutii  oali:  uf  Ixiok^  and  pamplileto ,  41.00 

•*           •*           Mortgage  note  paid T^iOO.OO 

"           *•           From  Wi.-biler  XuUonal  Bunk,  Block  (re- 
duction of  eapfial) 1,100.00 

**  *'  From  8.  Salisbury.  V>0,  G.  F.  Hoar  and 

E.  L.  Davis,  ^25  each  for  SlevenH  fac- 

Mlmilcfl 100.00 

toOetoberl.lBM 91.7DS.Q6 

rpnrahMed, 124.76 

Yor  Idndlnit fiSJM) 

Incidental  expeosef)  ( mcludlnf;  coal ) , 355.14 

'RepTilpt  on  building, lOHJtl 

Instinince, 42.00 

For  St«ven»  fac-tfimilea, 100.00 

$2,065.79 
Balance  iu  oaMh  October  1, 1H04 10^)00.46 

$19,062^ 


C0I«1>1T10N    or  TUB  SBVBRAL  FUNDS. 

The  Librarian-i$  and  O^nerai  Fund, 

nalanoeof  Fund,  April  l,lf«4, ftd9,l!n.eS 

Income  to  October  1,  IhtlM, 1.174.88 

Tran»rerr(Hi  from  Tcnuey  Fund, 100.00 

$40,463.56 

Paid  for  Nalarifs $1,003.68 

Incidental  exponiea, 867.20 

$1370.88 

IdM,  October  1.    AmouDtof  Fund, 


$30,081.68 
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The  CoiUctian  and  B4$$Qrch  Fvnd, 

RiilMnce  April  1,  1894, $13,889.79 

Lncome  to  Octobf^r  1, 1894, 573^ 

•19,4U*S8 

Rxpenditure  from  the  Fund  fur  »<ularicn  iind  Inctdeatab,..        Ct%M 

IWH. October  1.    Amount  of  Fund... 918,794.40 

The  Bookbinding  Fund, 

Batance  April  1,18B4 «A,M53S 

Income  to  October  1, 18M 178.99 

#6,1£4J8 

PhKJ  for  binding,  etc., 963.M 

Fald  for  fwUrien ■ fi6.9T 

$1».17 
IfiM, October  I.    Arooantof  Fund, ...•  $6; 

The  FublUhing  Fund, 

Balance  April  1,1894 9M.S90JI7 

Income  to  October  1,  1S&4 738.71 

PubliuatlonM  void, 8S^ 

Balance  October  1,1894 iV^OSlfifi 

The  haae  and  Edward  L.  DartU  Book  Fund, 

Balance  April  1. 1894, 97,738.31 

Income  to  October  1, 1894, ..% 333.15 

97,970.40 
For  hoolcH  purcbased 40.80 

Balance  October  1,  1894, 97.8B0.16 

The  Lincoln  legacy  Fund. 

Balance  April  I.  ISW, 93,717.94 

Income  to  October  1 ,  1894, lUM 

Balance  October  1, 1894, 98.899.48^ 

The  Benj.  F.  Thomas  Local  History  Fund. 

Balance  April  1,  1894. 9l.(U5.78 

Income  to  October  1, 1804, 81.37 

91|077.1& 
Paid  for  books 4J)5 

Balance  October  1, 1894, ,....„....  91,073.29 
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The  Salisbury  BuUding  Fund. 

Balance  April  1. 18M, 95,241.06 

Income  to  October  1, 18M 157.28 

$5,396.29 
Paid  on  accouut  of  repairs, 106^1 

Balance  October  ],1>^» $5,289.96 

The  Alden  Fund, 

nalance  April  1. 1894, $1,]91JM 

Xncome  to  October  1,1894,. •.. 35.76 

$1,227.29 
f  aid  on  accoantof  cstalogafng, 160.00 

Balance  October  1,1894, $1,067.29 

7%e  Tenney  Fund. 

Salance  April  1, 1894, $5,000.00 

Income  to  Octoberl,  1894, 150.00 

$5,150.00 
Traoiferred  to  Librarian's  and  Qeneral  Food, 150.00 

Balance  October  1.1894 $5,000.00 

The  Haven  Fund. 

Balance  April  1,1894, $1,128.21 

Income  to  October  1, 1894, 83.70 

$1,156.91 
Paid  for  books, b 58.20 

Balance  October  1, 1894, $1,098.71 

The  George  Chandler  Fund. 

Balance  April  1, 1804, $496.65 

Income  to  October  1, 1894, 14.00 

Balance  October  1, 1894, $511.45 

The  Francis  H.  Dewey  Fund, 

Balance  April  1, 1894, $3,587.03 

Income  to  October  1, 1894 77.60 

Balance  October  1, 1S94, $2,664.63 

ToUlof  the  thirteen  funds $117,400.62 

Balance  to  the  credit  of  Premium  Account, 256.33 

Balance  to  tbe  credit  of  Income  Account, 511.30 

October  1, 1894,  toUI, $118,168.25 
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H  Central  NaUoDBl  Hnnk.  Wurcestcr, f  600.00  9  .si#t.oo 

22  City  NuiloDiil  Hntik,  Worcester 2.200.00  3.234.no 

10  Citizens  NuiioDul  Riinl^.  Worcoster, 1,000.00  1,340  00 

4  Boi^ton  \HtlonriI  Bunk, 400.00  371.00 

U  Fitrhliurg  Nutiouiil  Itunk 600.00  900.00 

A  M»s^K'biiKt'ttj<  Niillonal  Bnnk,  BohIod, &00.O0  500  00 

33  NatluDiil  Hauk  of  Cumiuerce,  Boston, 3,300.00  3,80^.00 

0  Xutiotiiil  Bunk  of  XurtU  .\niericii,  Boston, tfOO.00  730.00 

5  NurMi  Nfitiouul  Biiuk.  Bo^tun AOO.OO  5G5.00 

24  Qufn^ifpiuioiid  Niiliuual  Bunk,  VTorcester, S.4OU.O0  S,9(V4.00 

40  Sluwmul  Xiitlunul  Bunk.  Boston,-... 4,1}00.00  5,*iiN).0O 

22  Wi'li-stor  NHtioiiiil  Bunk.  Boston 2.200.00  IJMl.OO 

31  Woioester  Nationul  Biiuk, 3.100.00  4/i.SS.ro 

Total  of  Bank  Stock (tSl.OOO.OO  $S7,a«S.OO 

aO  Northern  (N.  H.)  It.  B.  Co., f».000.00  5H.5OO.0O 

0  Worceater  Gn-*  Ll^fhl  Co nO<l,00  790.00 

35  We«t  EndSt.  Ualiway  Co.  (Pfd.) 1,250.00  2,07&.00 

BoNl>s. 

Central  Padfle  U.  R.  Bonds 3,000.00  8.113.00 

KanbOH  City,  Kort  Scott*  Gulf  K.  U »jt0O.O0  S,(WW.00 

Alcliison,  Topi'kii  k  Siintu  Ti-  K.  K.  Co., 3,000,00  2.310.00 

Chira^u  i^  Kttsttru  Illinois  It.  K.  5  per  i%nt A,000.00  5,0.')0.00 

CHynfQuinry  Waler  Bonds 4,000.00  4,000.00 

Con^rL'ttM  llot^H  BomN,  Cliicii^^,  ■ 5,000.(K)  5.00U  00 

Ixtwel).  Lnwronpe*  Hiiverhtll  SL  Rallwiiy  Co., 5,4^)0.00  5.'i2O.00 

Noti-H  ttecurtd  by  uiortpu;*.*  urteitl  L>t«lt!, 51,430.00  5I,4A0.00 

Depo^lU'd  In  Worcester  Navjujr*  biiDks, 371.7B  371.79 

Cttiih  in  Natloiiiil  Bnuk  un  lutcretit 104K)6.4G  10.f;<W.40 

9U8,I08.2a  •t26,013.2& 

WoRCRSTRii^  Mom.,  October  1,  Ifm, 

Itespectfully  aubmlttod, 

MATHX  PAINE, 


The  uiHkMNi>,'«ed.  Auilitoni  of  tbe  Aiuerlcau  Autlquariun  Society,  hereby 
iierilfy  tlnit  we  hnve  examined  the  report  of  tbe  Trensnrcr,  made  up  to  tVtolwr 
I.  lAJM,  iiud  tind  the  j>nme  to  be  correct  and  proi>erly  vouched;  tbul  the  itvcuri- 
ti( «  held  by  bim  are  an  itlulidi,  and  that  Ihv  balance  of  casb,  oa  ataled  to  be  od 
band,  id  i^atisfaclorlly  iccouDlcd  for. 

WM.  A.  SMITH. 
A.  G.  BITLLOCK. 
October  20, 18M. 
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-A  RECENT  examination  of  our  founder's  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  Eliot*8  Indian  Bible,  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
^ext   thereof  is  incomplete.     It  lacks  from  Mark,  chapter 
.^I.,  verse   y,  to   Luke,    chiipter   I,,  verse  Ui,  inclusive; 
«.  e-,  Mark,  Chapter  XI.,  verses  9  to  33  inclusive  ;  Chapters 
IXIL,  XIII..  XIV.,  XV.,  XVL,  entire,  and  Luke,  Chapter 
3.,  verses  1  to  16  inclusive.     At  the  top  of  the  page  iuiine- 
^iately  following  the  break,  there  appears  in  a.  handwriting 
not  unlike  that  of  Isaiah  ThoniHs  :  **  The  binder  has  left  out 
a  sheet."      I   tiud   no  otlier  mention  of  the  imf)crfection. 
TJpon  the  tly-leaf  opposite  the  Thomas  book-plate  appears, 
written  in  an  unknown  hand  :  '*This  is  the  first  edition  of 
a  very  scarce  and  curious   book.       'Jlie  xchole  trauHlation 
says  Dr.  C,  Mather,  was  wrote  ivith  hut  oive  pen.     The  X, 
Test,  was  published  first.,  viz.,  16(51.    The  bible  was  again 
printed,  a  little   while  after    Mr.    Eliot's  death,  with   the 
corrections   of   Mr.    Cotton  of  Plymouth,  Cnmb.,    Hi85." 
Above  tins  misleading  entry  —  for  we  know  that  Eliot  did 
not  die  until  May  20,   1*190, — Thomas  has  written, — lirst 
noting  the  value  of  his  Bible  as  [4.00] — "Translated  liy  the 
Rev'd  John  Eliott  of  Roxbury."     Atler  adding  •*!"  to  the 
article  **a"  and  tlrawing  his  i)en  through  the  words  ''from 
little  to  Plymouth"  inclusive,  he  added:    ^*The  Old  Testa- 
ment, was  Three  Ycfirs  in  the  Press."     At  the  foot  of  the 
last  page  of  the  OKI  Testament,  Mr,  Thomas  has  written, 
*'The  property  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  of  Boston  and  Worcester, 
Printer.  1791,"     Four  years  later   the    following  letter — 
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DOW  ID  our  possession  —  was  addressed   to  Mr.   Thomas 
Wallcut,  Boston : — 

**  Nantccket  October  Slst  1795 
Dear  Sir 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  by  Cupt 
Alexander  Gardner  a  part  of  two  Bibles  in  the  Indian 
language  I  found  a  part  of  4  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Zacheus  Macy  but  by  reason  of  the  shattered  Condition 
they  were  in  I  could  not  come  nearer  the  Contents  of  one 
whole  Bible  than  to  send  2  and  believe  there  is  only  1 
chaper  &.  20  verces  missing. 

From  Sir  3'ours  to  serve  — 

WALTER  FOLGERJ"" 

Mr.  Wallcut's  invaluable  gift  of  sixty  years  ago,  was 
referred  to  at  some  length  in  the  librarian's  rejwrts  of 
April,  1«^9,  and  October,  l!S90,  but  no  imperfect  Eliot 
Bibles  were  there  reported.  It  seems  probable  that 
Wullcut  secured  the  four  imperfect  ones,  and  possible  that 
they  may  be  traced  to  our  advantage  in  this  our  special 
and  unexpected  time  of  need.  Our  second  edition  of 
Eliot's  Bible  was  made  from  two  imperfecta  and  then  lK>und 
by  Bedford,  A  large  fragment  in  duplicate  remains  for 
further  use.  I  call  special  attention  to  a  scrap  of  paper 
attached  to  the  Folger  letter,  endorsed  as  follows;  '*This 
paper  I  found  in  n  Bible  that  belonged  to  the  within  Named 
Benjamin  Tarshainy  who  was  the  last  Indian  Minester  of  the 
Gospel  on  Nantucket  whether  it  is  of  Consequence  or  not 
I  am  not  able  to  tell.  W.  F.  .F."  As  this  brief  paper, 
written  by  a  Massachusetts  Indian  one  hundred  and  tweuty- 
tive  years  ago,  was  also  written  one  hundred  years  after 
Eliot's  translation  of  the  Bible,  it  may  be  useful  in  the 
linguistic  comparison  recently  suggested  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hule. 
A  copy  thereof  follows  : — 

*'  mantammattooog  yeng  neessuog  Hanre*  wanoh  Mather 
ahquaush.  en  wultobqunnittin  -  naoud  newage  liowon 
wosketompahtog  pittuwuLoowonk  woh  peyan  ut  anaquabit 
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wussit   diaiaenin    woh   wutta    miseohnnmn    uttoh   aunagk 
uppittuwttttoowonk 

Nantuckid-AI)ril-15^^-1769-  Benjamin 

Tarshamj  " 

The  appearance  of  the  Matlier  name  is  suggestive,  as  is 
al80  the  fact  that  at  least  some  of  the  words  may  be  found 
in  the  Eliot  Bible. 

I  repeat  here  the  query  of  a  New  York  correspondent : 
"Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  existence  of  a  1733,  1735,  or 
1739  Poor  Richard  Almanacks    The  American  Philosoph- 
it^l  Society  was  long  reputed  to  have  an  original  1733  but 
it  proves  to  be  only  a  reprint.    I  can  find  no  trace  of  1735  ; 
and  a  fragment  only  of  1739  is  in  the  Ridgwny  Library." 
Our  library  contains  a  reprint  of    1733   and  originals  of 
1734,  1736  and  1737.      I  also  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  a  perfect  copy  of  1739  in  the  Downs  Collection 
of  :dmanacs  in  the  lil»riiry  of  the  Worcester  Society  of  An- 
tii]uity.     They  have  been  used  to  aid  *'The  Duodecimos" 
in  their  effort  to  reproduce  and  interpret  the  Poor  Richard 
of   1733,  with   capital    letters,    spelling,    punctuation  and 
everything  else  as  in  Franklin's  original  imprint.    We  have 
a  dpecial   interest  in  Franklin,  not  only   as   our  founder's 
fellow-printer  and  fellow-patriot,  but  as  his  personal  friend. 
Honce   our    effort,    not    only   to   discover   originals,    but 
reproductions  of  the  Almanacs  of  Poor   Richard.     I  will 
atdd    that   there  are   at    legist   two  undated  re[)rint.s  of  the 
first  number — that  of  1733 — one  of  which  appears  to  have 
deceived   so  good   an    authority  as   the    late    Mr.  Joseph 
Sabin.     In  his  Dictionary  of  Books  relating   to  America, 
Volume  VII.,  page  20,  he  credits  the  Library  Company 
of  Philadelphia  with  an  original,  and  refers  to  a  reprint  in 
fac-simile  as  pui>li8hod  by   **  George  S.  Applcton  Philadel- 
phia  1^47?"  Our  reprint  of  the  issue  of    1733   Iwars  no 
modern  name  or  dale,  is  printed  from  nineteenth-century 

type,  and  bears  upon  the  inside  of  the  antique  cover,  in 
26 
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the  handwriting  of  Samuel  Foster  Haven:  "From  John 
Downa  Es«i..  May  20.  1851." 

The  subject  of  facsimiles  has  again  been  brought  to  my 
attention  by  a  letter  from  Illinois  dated  May  14,  1894,  in 
which  are  the  following  paragraphs : 

''The  late  Dr.  Poole,  Librarian  of  the  Newberry  Library, 
Chicago,  referred  me  last  autumn  to  you  for  information, 
and  I  write  this  in  pursuance.  I  had  then  lately  come  into 
possession  of  what  appears  to  be  one  of  the  original  issue, 
tirst  number  of  the  BoMon  Nen's  Letter.  I  conifKired  it 
with  an  iiuthorizod  reprint  from  the  one  in  possession  of  the 
Massachusetts  Hi.^torical  Society,  and  the  correspondence 
was  perfect,  both  to  the  naked  eye  and  when  examined 
under  a  glass.  M\  little  imperfections  of  type,  errors  in 
spelling  an<l  coniposition,  in  mine  were  exactly  reproduced 
in  this  photo-copy.  Under  a  glass  the  perfection  of  the 
resemblance  was  more  exact  instead  of  less  so.  Also 
under  a  glass  I  lie  <lee[icr  and  lighter  shadings  showed 
plainly  that  the  form  was  inked  with  the  old  fashioned 
balls,  not  rollers.  All  the  information  I  can  gain  from 
euoyclo|)ediHs  marks  it  as  genuine,  and  not  a  reprint.  The 
paper  shows  great  age  in  color  and  texture,  and  has  for 
many  years  been  in  the  possession  of  parties,  who,  if  now 
living,  would  be  nearly  or  tjuite  100  years  old,  valued 
highly  by  them  as  a  relic,  and  handed  down  b}'  them  to 
one  of  their  sons,  who  cared  for  them  in  their  old  age,  and 
sold  to  me  by  his  widow.  I  will  name  a  few  marks  which 
might  assist  in  identifi*-ation.  About  the  middle  of  the 
first  column,  first  page,  also  top  of  second  page,  the  word 
sovereign  is  spelled  soverrtign  ;  in  the  last  paragraph  but 
one  in  this  tirst  cglumn  j>erstrade,  w  instead  of  u  ;  design, 
second  paragraph,  second  page,  is  spelled  disign — is 
spelled  tie  in  llie  Ciueen's  sj)eei'h  lower  down  ;  middle  of 
second  column,  being  coneern/H(7  instead  of  being  con- 
cerned for  the  public  weal,  and  safty  instead  of  safely; 
lower  down,  i^usplciwn,  instead  t»f  suspicion;  tirst  column, 
tirst  page,  lifth  pamgraph,  lifth  line,  merely  is  spelled, 
meerly." 

Of  the  seven  orthographical  aids  to  itlentitication  sub- 
mitted by  our  correspondent,  but  two  appear  in  the  origi- 
nal, viz. :  sovemign  and  meerly.     Nor  are  these  the  only 
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indications  of  tbo  spurious  character  of  this  sheet  for  which 
the  careful  collector  has  parted  with  his  money.  The 
absence  of  dashes  and  italics  tells  the  same  story  of  the 
counterfeit  **  JJoston  ^eiait  LHfer  Numb.  1." 

It  is  possihle  that  a  Counterfeit  book,  f)amphlet,  l>road- 
side,  etc.,  Detector  may  become  a  necessary  band-book  for 
the  coming  librarian  and  collector  I 

The  sources  of  our  library  accessions  for  the  past  six 
months   have   been   two   hundred    and    eighty-two,    viz. : 
thirty-nine  members,  one  hundred  nnd  twenty-eight  persons 
not    members*   and  ont;  hundred  and  fifteen  societies  and 
institutions.       Wo   have    received    therefrom   by   gift   six 
hundred    and    thrrty-one    books,    fifty-two    hundred   and 
ninety-eight  pamphlets,  four  bound  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  volumes  of  unbound  newspapers,,  twenty-six 
fcroadsides,  twenty-two  photographs,  eighteen  book-plates, 
fifteen  duguerreotypes,  twelve  engravings,  live  maps,  threfe 
»iianuscripts,  three  bullets,  three  specimens  of  continental 
^nd  confederate  currency,  and  one  pack  of  playing  cards. 
"^Ve    credit   the   exchange  account  with  twenty-one  books 
«%nd    seventy-nine    f>au]phlets,  and  the    Inndery  with    fifty 
'Volumes  of  magazines;    making  a  total  of  seven  hundred 
^nd  two  books,  fifty-three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  pam- 
f)hlet8,  four  bound  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  vol- 
umes of  uobound  newspapers,  etc. 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  as  received  from  President 
Salisbury.  Vice-President  Hoar  and  Councillor  Davis, 
volumes  XV.-XX.  of  B.  F.  Stevens's  Facshniles  of  Manu- 
scripts in  European  Archives  relating  to  America,  1773- 
1783.  It  is  expected  that  the  remaining  five  volumes  of  the 
first  series  will  soon  be  published,  with  a  copious  index. 
It  is  to  l>e  regretted  that  Mr.  Stevens  finds  that  increasiiig 
infirmities  will  prevent  his  undertaking  the  second  series, 
which  was  to  consist  of  militjiry  an<l  naval  papers,  with 
such  documents  as  relate  more  particularly  to  the  cam- 
paigns and  events  of  the  war  for  independence  in  America. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  series  of  twenty-five 
vohHne8,of5(>0  pages  each,  includes  the  Civil,  Q)nfidential, 
Diplomati*!  and  Political  Corre8{X)ndeDce  and  other  papers 
during  the  American  Revolution  down  to  the  treaty  which 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  Stales;  and 
that  the  edition  of  the  work  is  limited  to  two  hundred 
copies. 

VVc  have  received  with  Vice-President  Hoar's  other 
gif^Sf  a  curious  reminder  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Firth's  inter- 
esting memoir  of  Major-General  Thomas  Harrison,  the 
Regicide,  published  in  our  Proceedings  of  April,  18i!*3. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  pack  of  Cavalier  playing  cards,  of  the 
time  of  Charles  !.»  forming  a  complete  political  satire  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  original  pack,  of  which  this  is  a 
facsimile,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Right  Hon.  Earl 
Nelson,  Tlie  [publishers  are  E.  and  G.  Golsmid  of  EdJn- 
burtfb.  A  half-dozen  of  the  inscriptions  which  ap|>ear 
under  the  rude  illustrations  follow:  — 

"  Harrison  the  Carpenter  cutting  down  y"  home  of  y" 
Beast  in  Daniel." 

•'Bradshu*"  the  jaylor,  and  y*"  Hangman  kee'pei*8  of  the 
Liberty  of  England." 

'*  S^  H.  Vane  finds  a  distinction  betwixt  a  legal  &  an 
Evangelical  Conscienc"." 

*-  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Hudson  all  in  y*  same  Boatc." 

•^The  High  Court  of  Justice,  or  Oliver's  Slaughter 
House." 

"Oliver  seeking  God  while  the  K  is  Murthered  by  his 
order." 

Hun,  Edward  L.  Davis  has  presented  Audubon  and 
Bacbman's  Quadrupeds  of  North  America,  in  six  volumes 
folio.  I  need  only  suggest  the  library  as  well  as  the  mar- 
ket value  of  this  groat  work,  Hon.  Robert  C,  Wintbrop 
has  placeil  with  his  many  publications  upon  our  shelves, 
his  '*  Reminiscences  of  Foreign  Travel.  A  Fragment  of 
Autobiography."     The  Rev.  George  S.  Puinc  has  given  a 
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copy  of  Johnson's  Shakespeare,  in  eight  volumes  octavOf 
London,  1765.  There  is  added  value  in  the  autcgraphsi 
of  Timothy  Paine,  and  William  Paine,  M.D.,  the  latter  a 
vice-president  and  charter  member  of  this  Society.  Our 
lamented  associate,  William  D.  Whitney,  LL.D.,  sent  two 
of  his  linguistic  brochures  to  the  library  shortly  before  his 
death.  I  note  Mr.  Kcubcn  Colton's  gift  of  his  recent 
account  of  our  newspaper  collection.  It  may  be  found 
modestly  signed,  R.  C,  in  the  Boaton  Evening  JVaw- 
script   of  Saturday,  October  G,  1894. 

A  letter  accompanying  the  gift   of  Mr.  W-  N,  Clarke 
of  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  contains  the  following: 

*•  The  enclosed  fragment  of  autograph  of  Albert  Gallatin, 
Came  into  my  possession  by  chance,  in  u  handful  of  papers 
belonging  to  a  friend  who  had  died.  When  the  document 
of  which  it  forms  a  part  was  written,  or  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  I  do  uot  know ;  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
of  any  real  use  or  interest  whatever.  J^ut  I  am  acting  on 
the  bare  chance  that  it  may  l)e  worth  nolicing,  and  1  know 
nothing  better  to  do  with  it  than  to  send  it  to  you.  If  it 
should  be  worthless,  at  least  no  harm  would  be  done^  and 
I  do  not  wwh  to  (lesliov  it." 

The  manuscript  consists  of  two  closely  written  ptiges^ 

xiuinl>ered  9  and  10, — to  which  we  should  be  glad  to  add 

pages  1  to  8  inclusive, — and  is  in  the  *muH  hand-writing 

of  Gallatin's  later  years.     A  careful   examination    reveals 

the   fact  that   it    is  the  conclusion  of   his   letter  to   Eben 

Dodge,  dated  New  York,  21st  January,  1847,  containing 

zin   account  of  the  Academy,  known  to  us  as  the  Univer- 

Bity  of  Geneva.     Brief  quotations  therefrom  may  be  found 

in  the  life  of  Gallatin,   by  John   Austin  Stevens,  and   the 

letter  itself  in  volume  2,  pp.    638-i)50,  of  the  writings  of 

Albert   Gallatin,    in   three    volumes   octavo,  Philadelphia, 

1879,   edited    by   our   associate,   Mr.   Henry  Adams.      It 

should,  however,  l>e  stated    that   pages  \}\  and    10  of  our 

manuscript    do  not    appear    in   the  letter   as   printed    by 

Adams,  which   may  be  accounted    for   hy  the   following 
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closing  permissory  paragraph,  written   by  Gallatin  when 
about  eighty-six  years  of  age : 

*' There  is,  perhaps,  matter  enough  for  your  purpose  iti 
what  I  have  written ;  but  it  is  badly  digested  and 
arranged,  without  the  slightest  attention  to  style,  bearing 
ample  evidence  of  my  advanced  age  and  infirm  he4ltb» 
and  wholly  unfit  for  the  public  eye.  Yet  I  send  it  to  you 
with  all  its  blots,  interlineations  and  imperfections;  for  I 
have  not  the  strength  or  courage  to  write  it  over  again. 
You  may  make  any  use  of  it  you  please,  except  that  of 
quoting  me  as  authority.  When  you  have  done  with  it  I 
will  thank  you  to  send  it  back  to  me,  or  a  copy  of  it,  as 
will  best  suit  your  convenience." 

Gallatin,  who  was  born  at  Geneva  in  Switzerland,  on  the 
29th  of  January^  1761,  died  at  his  seat  at  Astoria,  near 
New  York,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1849.  His"  Synopsis  of 
the  Indian  Tribes  within  the  United  States,  East  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  British  and  Russian  Posses- 
sions in  North  America,"  8^  pp.  422,  Cambridge,  1836, 
published  in  Architologia  Americana,  volume  two,  is  to-day 
one  of  the  most  important  and  scholarly  of  our  publications. 
Dr.  Haven,  in  the  Council  Report  of  October,  1849,  said  of 
its  author:  '*  The  services  of  Albert  Gallatin  in  furnish- 
ing the  material  for  one  of  the  Society's  publications,  have 
been  peculiar  and  great.  Apart  from  his  exalted  merit  as 
a  statesman  and  a  scholar,  he  is  here  entitled  to  especial 
honor  as  the  diligent  antiquary,  second  to  none  in  his  zeal 
tor  the  cause,  and,  perhaps,  superior  to  all  in  the  extent 
and  importance  of  his  labors."  Rev.  Dr.  Hale  concludes 
his  tribute  of  the  same  date  as  follows:  '^In  his  death 
the  country  has  lost  the  man  most  learned  in  all  questions 
relating  to  the  origin  of  the  language,  and  the  nmtual 
relations  of  the  native  tribes.  It  has  lost,  at  the  same 
time,  a  statesman  whose  memory  went  back  over  the  whole 
of  its  history,  and  whose  calm  review  of  the  past  gave 
great  weight  to  all  his  counsels  for  present  political  duty. 
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There  seemed  a  peculiar  titness  in  the  selection  of  our 
long-time  Recording  Secretary,  the  Honorable  John  D. 
Washburn,  as  the  first  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Swiss  Republic,  which  gave  to  this  Society,  as  well  as  to 
our  country,  so  able  and  devoted  a  friend  as  Albert 
Gallatin. 

Mr.  Herbert  R.  Cummings  has  placed  in  the  library  his 
rare  and  valuable  stenographic  collection.  It  contains 
sixty-one  text-books,  some  of  which  it  was  our  privilege  to 
secure  for  him  by  purchase  or  exchange. 

Mi's.  Alice  Morse  Earle  continues  to  send  as  her  works 
immediately  upon  ibcir  publication,  and  otherwise  to 
acknowledge  the  service  here  rendered.  In  the  '*  Fore- 
word "  of  her  Costume  of  Colonial  Times  we  read : 
**  And  to  the  priceleas  files  of  newspapers  in  tbat  happy 
home  for  Antiquaries, — the  library  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Sot^iety,  at  Worcester,  Mass. — I  owe  much  of  the 
iuformation  contained  in  these  pages.  I  give  to  the  Soci- 
ety my  sincere  thanks  for  their  unbounded  and  cordial  gen- 
erosity and  their  unvarying  courtesy." 

A  copy  of  Poole'a  "  Annotations  upon  the  Bible,"  two 
volumes  Iblio,  London,  17()(),  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

•»  These  volumes  of  the  Bible  came  into  my  bands 
in  1827,  having  been  my  most  honorable  grandfather's, 
Deacon  Isaac  Davis  of  Norlhborough,  Massachusetts.  I 
wish  them  given  to  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
Worcester,  Mass.  Mahtha  Davis  Wells." 

The  following  Associated  Press  despatch,  dated  New 
London,  Ct.,  July  21,  1894,  deserves  a  wide  circulation,  on 
account  of  the  lesson  which  it  conveys  :  '*  The  residence  of 
James  D.  Avery,  town  clerk  of  Groton,  was  burned  to  the 
ground  last  night.  The  oldest  records  of  the  Town,  which 
were  stored  in  the  attic  of  the  house,  were  destroyed. 
Valuable  papers  in  the  safe   were  saved."     I  add  a  para- 
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graph  from  a  letter  addressed  to  yoar  librarian,  June  23, 
1894^  hy  Robert  T.  Swan,  MassachusotU  Conimissioner  of 
Public  Records:  '*You  will  doubtless  ren»enil>er  telling 
me  that  an  early  volume  of  the  church  records  of  Sutton, 
Mass.,  had  been  returned,  with  fear  and  trembling,  to  the 
church,  upon  application  made  to  the  Society,  some  time 
since.  Upon  ray  return  from  Worcester,  I  wrote  the 
town  clerk  suggesting  that  he  ask  for  the  records,  that 
they  might  be  placed  in  his  new  safe.  You  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  church  committee  acted  favorably  upon  the 
suggestion." 

It  is  a  startling  commentary  upon  the  carelessness  of 
Nation  and  State,  and  the  great  value  of  our  storehouse  of 
American  history  as  well,  that  we  have  quite  recently  sufv- 
plied,  in  manuscript,  material  which  had  failed  of  preser- 
vation in  print  at  goverimient  headquarters. 

There  has  been  placed  in  the  Haven  Alcove  "The  Colo- 
nial Furniture  of  New  England,  A  study  of  the  Domestic 
Furniture  in  use  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centu- 
ries," by  Irving  Whitall  Lyon,  M,D.,  4to.,  Illustrated, 
Boston,  1892,  pp.  285  On  |)age  200  will  be  found  a  helio- 
type  reproduction  of  our  John  Hancock  double  chair  of  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  on  pages  172  and 
173,  facta  relating  thereto.  Among  our  other  rare  posses- 
sions of  the  Colonial  period  is  the  Hancock  clock,  which  will 
be  found  referred  to  in  my  report  of  April,  18^1.  We  have 
also  his  business  high-desk  or  secretary,  with  claw  feet, 
secret  drawers,  etc.,  and  his  8idel>onrd,  which  is  apparently 
of  later  date  than  either  of  the  other  pieces.  The  clock  is 
in  the  office,  the  double  chair  in  the  Salisbury  Annex  and 
the  desk  in  the  southeast  lobby  alK)vc  stairs.  On  page  31 
of  an  address  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  to 
members,  etc.,  printed  at  Worcester  in  March,  1819,  under 
*«  various  articles  for  the  Cabinet  since  the  last  publica- 
tion/ is  the  following  entry:  "Mrs.  Hannah  [Mather] 
Crocker,   Boston.      Half  length   likenessea    (taken    when 
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living)  of  Rev.  Rich.  Mather  of  Dorchester,  Rev,  Increase, 
Cotton  and  Samuel  Mnthcr  of  Boston  ;  a  HDiall  chair  made 
in    England,    in    the  reign   of  King   Jamos    L    for    Rich. 
Aluther,  afterwards  Minister  of  Dorchester,  Mass."     The, 
high  chair  alio ve  mentioned,  which  is  marked  *'hrought  to 
Anaerica  by  Richard  Mtither,  grandfather  of  Cotton  .Mather, 
iQ     1635,"     was     photographed    bj     our    associate,    Mr. 
Nathaniel   Paine,   for  heliotype  reproduction  in  the  New 
£nghind    Historical  and   Genealogical   Register  for    July, 
18i)3,      In  a  foot-note  the  editor  quotes  from  a  manuscript 
•volume  of  Mrs.  Crocker's  "Reminiscences  and  Traditions  of 
Boston,"  now   in  the  possession  of  the  New   England  His- 
toric Genealogic4il    Society,    as    follows:      *' Mr.    Richard 
Mather  was  born  in  Lancaster,  in  a  small    village  called 
Lowton,  in  the  year  1596.     The  family  can  be  traced  to 
John.      Thomas   was   his   son,  and   Richard    was   son   of 
Thomas.     The  chair  in  the  Antiquarian  Rooms  [i.  e.,  the 
rooms  of   the  American  Antiquarian  Society,   Worcester, 
Mass.],  belonged  to  Thomas.     Richjird  sat  in  it  when  a 
child.     He   was  married  in   1624  ;  his  children  that  were 
burn  in  Europe,  sat  in  the  chair  before  he  came  to  this 
country — Samuel,  Timothy,  Nathaniel,  Joseph.     The  last 
named  sat  in  it  when  he  brought  the    chair  to   America. 
Eleazer  and  Increase  were  born  in  America.     They  both 
sat  in  the  same  chair.     The  chair  descended  to  Increase, 
and  all  his  children  sat  in  the  same.     It  came  in  line  to 
Cotton    Mather.      His   children    all   stxt   in    the   same.     Il 
descended  to  his  son  Samuel,  and  his  children  sat  in  the 
same  chair.     His  youngest  daughter   [Hannah,  the  writer 
of  these  notes,]  was  the  only  child  that  had  any  children 
sit  in  the  chair,  and  several  grandchildren.     As  the   reg- 
ular line  of  Mather  has  run  out,  she  wished  the  chair  to  be 
deposited    in    the    Antiquarian    rooms   with   the  venerable 
shades,   that  those  who  come  after  her  may  look   to  the 
rock    from    whence  they  were  hewn,  and  Hnil  an  ancient 
seat   to   rest  any  chip  of  the  old  block.     As  she  flatters 
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herself  there  ma}',  at  some  future  day,  a  sprig  spring 
from  the  root  Jesse,  and  the  tribe  of  Levi  rcfurn  to  their 
rest,  when  she  is  at  rest  in  another  world,"  We  i)Osse88 
three  secretaries  which  were  the  property  of  three  gov- 
ernors, namely  :  Jonathan  Belcher,  James  Bowdoin  and 
John  Levcrett.  That  of  the  first  named  has  the  phiin 
glazed  hook-case  top ;  the  second  is  low,  with  the  slanting 
lid,  which  lets  down,  and  with  no  high  top;  while  the  third 
is  like  the  (irst,  except  that  it  has  the  looking-glass  front. 
The  Belcher  is  in  the  soulh  lobby  above,  and  contains 
among  other  valuables,  the  manuscript  biographical  dic- 
tionary of  Samuel  Jennison,  formerly  Librarian  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Society.  The  Bowdoin  and  Leverett  are 
office  companions  of  the  modern  roll-top  desk,  bought 
by  Dr.  Haven,  and  left  to  his  successor  in  office  with  the 
words  :  '*  I  desire  you  to  ficcupy  my  desk."  The  semi- 
circidar  sideboard  which  adorns  the  east  side  of  the  office, 
the  council  table  in  its  centre,  two  chests  of  drawers — one 
in  the  office  and  one  in  the  south  lobby,  second  floor — and 
the  long  sofa  in  the  main  hall,  appear  to  be  without  historic 
interest.  Dr.  Haven  bought  the  first  two  at  an  auction 
sale  in  Worcester,  and  said  there  were  no  known  historical 
associations  connected  with  them.  Our  chairs,  of  sevend 
antique  patterns*  are  said  to  have  come  to  us  chiefly 
through  the  Lincoln  and  Salisbury  homes,  though  the 
President's  chair  bears  upon  a  silver  plate  the  following 
inscription  r  '*  From  the  |  Hampden  Mechanic  Association. 
I  SpringHeld  Mass.  |  Made  of  oak  from  the  Pynchon  House 
—  I  Called  the  old  Fort — in  Springfield  Mass.  |  Erected 
1G60 — taken  down  1831."  President  Salisbury  has  depos- 
ited a  much  admired  Chippendale  Iwokcase — known  in 
library  parlance  as  the  Brinley  Case — and  a  sofa  of  early 
date  and  elaborate  pattern,  both  from  (he  home  of  the  late 
Mr.  Waldo  Flint.  I  call  your  attention  to  but  one  other  of 
our  rarities  in  this  department.  Dr.  Lyon  says — see  bis 
Colonial  Furniture,  etc.     Subject,  ^Mnlayed  slate  tables," 
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page  204  :  **  we  have  also  seen  two  examples.  One  of  those 
belongs  to  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  having  been  presented  in  1847  by  the  late  John 
Preston  of  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  with  a  detailed  history  of  its 
descent  from  his  ancestor  the  Kev.  Nehemiah  Walter  who 


was  graduated  from  Harvard 


College  in 


16S4.     It  has  four 


turned  legs  united  near  the  iloor  by  four  turned  stretchers. 
The  top,  which  is  octagonal  in  form,  is  forty  inches  long  by 
twenty-five  inches  wide.  The  slate,  a  part  of  which  is 
missing,  is  dark  in  color  and  a  little  over  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  It  is  also  shaped  octagonally,  and 
measured  when  whole  a  little  over  twenty-nine  inches  in 
length  by  fourteen  and  a  fjuartcr  inches  in  width.  It  occu- 
pies the  central  portion  of  the  table,  and  is  .surrounded  on 
the  same  level  by  an  inlaid  border  of  wood  three  and  a 
half  inches  in  width.  There  is  a  drawer  uiuler  the  top 
which  pulls  out  at  the  side  instead  of  at  the  end  of  the 
table.  Fastened  to  the  drawer  is  one  of  its  original  lirasses. 
It  is  of  the  drop  variety  hollowed  out  behind,  such  as  has 
been  described  jis  one  of  the  oldest  styles  found  In  this  ' 
country,  and  which  ceased  to  bo  put  on  new  work  af)out 
1730." 

At  the  annual  meeting  forty-two  years  ago,  Edward 
Everett  Hale  became  an  officer  of  the  Society,  which  he  has 
since  served  as  Recording  Secretary,  Councillor  and  Vice- 
President.  For  thirty-one  years  Nathaniel  Paine  has  held 
the  office  of  Treasurer;  and  John  Davis  Washburn  for 
twenty-three  years  that  of  Recording  Secretary.  For 
twenty-two  years  J.  Hammond  Trumbull  has  been  cither 
Councillor  or  Foreign  Corresporidiiitr  Secretary  ;  and  for 
twenty  years  Samuel  Abbott  Green,  now  senior  Councillor, 
and  Stephen  Salisbury,  now  President,  have  been  of  our 
governing  Board.  It  seems  worthy  of  note  that  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  years  of  official  service  have  been 
rendered  by  these  six  survivors  of  the  Board  elected  twenty 
years  ago;     an  average  of  more  than  twenty-six  and  a  half 
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years  for  each  person.  Is  it  not  probable  that  this  contin- 
uous service  will,  in  a  measure  at  least,  account  for  the 
good  fellowship,  harmony  of  action  and  abundant  though 
unheralded  success  which  have  followed  the  Society  since 
its  incorporation  eighty-two  years  ago  to-day  ? 

Respectfully  submitted. 

EDMUND  M.  BARTON, 

Librarian. 
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Ai.DRiou,  Hon.  P.  Emory,  Worcester.— One  hundred  and  forty-flve  pam- 
pfali'ts;  '*Tbe  ADtlgaary/*  aod  Ave  Ales  of  newspaperi,  in  con- 
tinoatioD. 

Bartok,  Edmdkd  M.,  Worcester.— One  book;  ten  pampblets;  throe 
photof^rapbs ;  and  St.  Andrew's  Crosi*,  In  contlnaatlon. 

Baxter.  Uod.  Jamf>  P..  Portland,  Me.— His  "Present  Status  of  Pre- 
Columbian  Discoveries  In  America  hy  Norsemen.** 

Brikto.n,  D.(MEI.  G.,  LL.D.,  PhUadelphla,  Fa. — Three  of  his  brochures. 
Brock,  Robrkt   A.,  Bichmond,  Va.— Nenspapertt  containing;  historical 

articles  by  him. 
Davig.   Andrew  McF.,   Cambridge. — Uls  "  Corporations  In  the  Days 

uf  the  Colony." 
Davis,  Hon.  Edward  h.,  Worcester. — Audubon  and  Bachman'K Quadru- 
peds of  North  America,  texts  vols.,  quarto;  plates  S  vols.,  folio;  six 

books;  and  three  framed  ensravliigs. 
Dkxteb,  Franklin  B..  New  Haven,  Conn.- His  **  Tfaomss  Clap  and  his 

Writings  **;  and  varlons  tribute:*  to  Prof.  Wm.  D.  Whitney. 
Enits.  Hrnrt  H..  Charlestowa.— '*  List  ufCoUcge  honors  conferred  In 

June.  1894." 
FiiiTH,    CnARLEfl  H.,    Editor,    Oxford,    England.— Bis    "  Memoirs    of 

Edmund  Ludlow.  1625~1G72,"  in  two  volumes. 

FosTEB,  William  £.,  ProvklcDce.  R.  I.— His  Sixteenth  Annual  Re- 
port as  Librarian  of  the  Providence  Public  Library;  and  two  pam- 
phlets of  early  dale. 

GiLMAN,  Damel  C.  LL-D.»  Prcsidmt,  BHlllraorc,  Md.— Procee<Ung8  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  for  the  Education  of  Freed- 
uien.  1894. 

Ghkkn,  Hon.  Andrew  H.,  Preatdenl,  New  York.— Tenth  Annaiil  Report 
of  the  CommlH!ili>uers  of  the  State  UeHervatlon  at  Niagara. 

Orfkn,  Hon.  Samuki-  A.,  Boston. — Four  of  his  own  publications; 
thirty-one  books;  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  pamphlets ;  uud  the 
"  American  Journal  of  NiimLtmatics,"  In  contlnunllon. 

Grkrx,  Samiei.  S.,  Worcester. — His  Report  as  Librarian  of  the 
Worcester  Free  Public  Library,  1892-1803. 
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Kamijn.  Rov.  Cyrus,  D.D.,  T^xlngton.— His 

secOod  edition. 
Hjll,  ftAMn^TON  A.,  LL.Tl.,  Bojiton.— HU  "  Henry  Lee,  178t-18Cr";  his 

•'Trade   and  Commerce  of  Bustou";  and  a  cabinet  photograph   of 

himself. 

HoADi.Y,  CHAnLKt*  J.,  LL.D.,  Hartford,  Conn. — "  Records  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  177B-1788/'  edited  by  Dr.  Hoadly;  Hlstorlen  of  the 
5ih  and  20t]i  Conn.  Votuntcers;  and  two  proclamations. 

HUAR,  Hon.  Geocok  V„  Worcester. — Foar  of  hht  own  publtcalions; 
forty-three  books;  ten  hundred  and  firty-threc  pamphlets;  a  pack  of 
Cavalier  playlnj,^  cards;  three  photographs;  two  charts;  and  ten  flies 
of  newspapers,  in  continHaiion. 

HrsTiNOTON,  Rcr.  William  R.,  D.D.,  New  Vork.— Three  of  Ms  own 

publications;  six  books;  and  cue  pamphlet. 

Jamrson,  J.  Franklin,  Ph.D.,  Providence,  R.  I.  Qiti  "Origin  of  the 
Standing  CDUiiuittue  System  In  Araerlcao  Leglalatlvc  Bodies";   and 

three  historU'al  pamphlets. 

Johnson,  Hon.  Epward  F.,  £'(f(tor,  Wobnrn. — His  ••  Wobnrn  Records 
of  Births,  Uenths  and  MfirrlaRes,"  Parts  V.  atid  Vf. 

LovK.  \\^\-.  Wm.  UbLoss,  Ph.D..  Hartford.  Conn.— A  Collection  of 
Connecticut  Arbor,  Fast,  Thank.-iglvlng  and  Special  Proclamations, 

Meurlman,  Rev.  Dambl,  D.D.,  Worcester.— Thirty-one  pamphlets;  and 

**Tlie  Nation."  tn  continuation. 

Obrr.  FRKi>KnicK  A.,  WastilngtoD,  D.  C— Five  pamphleta  relating  to 
the  Aborigines  of  the  West  Indies. 

Pains,  Rev.  Gborgk  8.,  Worcester.— "  Plays  of  William  Shakespeare, 
with   notes   by   Sam.   Johnson,"  S  vols.,    London,    1766;  and   '*  The 

Spirit  of  Mls^floI]s,"  tn  continuation. 

pAiNK,  Natijanikl,  Worceater.- Two  books;  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  pamphlets;  four  photographs;  one  map;  eighteen  book-plates; 
and  three  tllfis  of  nuwapapers. 

PEKT,  Rev.  Stephen  D.,  Ph.D.,  Good  Hope,  111. — His  "American  Antl- 
qaarlau  and  OrlenUil  Jouruat,"  as  Issued. 

Perry,  Rt.  Rev.WM.  Stsvens,  D.D.,  Davenport,  Iowa.— "Iowa  Church- 
man," Vi*  Issued. 

FORTRR,  Rev.  Edward  G.,  Dorchester.— Three  balleti  found  la  the  old 
meeting-house  at  Lincoln,  Mass.,  stored  there  about  the  time  of  the 
battle  at  Lexington. 

RoOKRin,  Gen.  Horatio,  Conxmiasiontr,  Providence,  R.  I.—"  Early 
Records  of  the  Town  of  Providence,"  Vols.  V.  and  VI. 

Sainbduut,  W.  Noki.,  Editor,  London,  G-  B.— His  "Calendar  of  State 
Papers.  Colonial  Series,  America  and  West  Indies,  1676-1676." 
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Sausiiury,  Edward  K.,  LL.D.,  New  Haven.  Codd. — "Two  Hundredth 
Anniversary  of  Organlzatlou  of  the  Old  Lyme  CongregaUonol 
Church,  1693-I89H." 

SAi.isfiunv,  Hon.  Strpiiex,  Worcester. — Twenty-fonr  books;  one  hun- 
dred ond  forty-rour  pamphlets;  "Art  Work  of  Worceeter*';  seven 
nicR  of  newspapers,  In  conllnaatlon;  six  photographs;  Ave  maps; 
and  three  en^rnvlng^. 

TiiWAiTKS,    KcnBBN   G.,  Madison,  Wis.— Hfs  **Kar]y  Lead-Mining   Id 

IlUools  and  Wisconsin." 
Tylkk,  Rt'v.  Moses  C,  LL.D.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.— One  pamphlet. 

"Whitney,  William  D.,  LL.D.,  Kew  Haven,  Conn.— Two  of  his  Oriental 

brochures. 

"WixsoR,  JcsTur.  Lf^.D.,  Caiubrldge.- "  Harvard  College  Bultctlu  " ;  and 

"Bibliographical  Contributions/*  as  Issned. 
WiNTHROP.  Hon.  UuBiutT  C.  Boston.— His  address  before  the  Mossa- 

chusetis  Bib1i>  Society,  March  1»,  18;>4;  and  his  '*  Reminiscences  of 

Foreign  Travel,  a  Fragment  of  Autobiography." 
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Aldrich,  Edwako  £.,   Worcester.— Paclcago  of  large  envelopes   for 
library  use. 

AMfHJ-:w8,  Cliuiknt  W.,  BosIod. — "Books  for  Boys,  recommended  by 
tike  Channing  Club,  Boston." 

Arch^kulouist    Flulisuing   Company.— Numbers  of   the    "  Archtuol- 
oglst." 

Barorkn.  C.  W.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.— NumlxTs  of  his  "  School  Bulletin." 

Barton,  E.  Blakk,  Worcester. — "  Harvanl  Graduates*  MagA/Jge,"  Vol. 

3,  No.  9. 
Bull.  Mrs.  John  J.,  Exeter.  N.  H.— "In  Memory  of  John  James  Bell, 

Exeter.  N.  H." 
BoWKKR,  John  B.,  Worcester. — One  book. 

BowN'B.    Jacob    T..    Spriugtleld.— Year    Book    of    the    Young    Men's 

Christian  Assoclfltions  of  North  America,  1804. 
Bnt)WN,    Frkrman,    Clerk,   Worcester. — His   Annual   Report  as   Clork 

of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  1893. 
BCLLAUD,  Miss  Louisa  D..  Cumbridgeport.— Two  books  of  early  date. 
BcnnKSs,  Rev.   Francis  G.,  Worcester.— Eight  pamphlets;  and  "The 

Spirit  of  Missions,**  in  coutinuatlon. 
Caupester,   Rov.  Charlks  C,  Andover. — His   "  A ndover  Theological 

Seminnry  Necrology,  18C7-18'M," 
CuiCKBiUMG,  Prof.  JosKPu  K.,  BostoD.— Flfty-avc  pamphlets. 
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CuMCVB,    Bat.    Hknrt     T.,     D.D.,    Worcester.—"  The    Hawaiian 
Oazett«.*'  to  coDtloaatioD. 

CiLLKY,  Gen.  J.  P.,  Fall  River.— Numbere  of  *'The  Maine  Bogle." 

Clakkb.   W.   N.,    Hamilton,    N.  Y. — Manuscript   docninent  of    Albert 
OalUtln. 

CocHRAKR,   Habby   H.,   MouiQoutb,  Me.— Three  views  of  old  bouses 
or  Monmoutb,  Maine. 

CoMMONWKALTU  PuuuBuiNG  COMPANY.— "  BostOH  Commonwealtb,"  M 

Issued. 
CoNATY,    Rev.   Tmomas  J.,    D.D.,  Editor,  Worcester— His   **  Catholic 

School  ami  Home  Magazine,"  as  isHoed. 

Craivr,   AniRRT,   Stimford.  Conn.— "  Henry  Crane  of   HUtoo.*  Mass., 
1654,  and  some  of  his  Deticcndant^." 

Crank,  Joux  C,    We?t   Millbury.— Uls  *' Jonathan  Holman,    a   Revo- 
Intlonary  Coionel." 

CuMMiNcs.  Hkhdkrt  R.,   Worcester. — Thirty-nine   books  and    twenty- 
two  pamphlets,  of  stenot^raphic  literature. 

Cupi'Y,   Hazlitt  a.,  EdUoTy  Chicago,   III.— Nambers  of  his   *•  Altru- 
istic Review." 

Davis,  Capt.  Grobqr  E.,  Barllngtoo,  Vt. — Hayaee's  "  History  of  the 
Tenth  Vermont  Volnnteers,"  second  edition. 

DiAt.  Pri£Sh  Ot>Mi*ANY,  Chlcago,  HI.—"  The  Dial,*'  ns  IsRued. 

Dodgr.  Jambs  H.,  AudUor^  Boston.— His  Report^  1893-1894. 

DouOE.  Thomas  H.,  Worcester.— "  Genealojry  of  the  Dodge  Family  of" 
Kssex  County,  Mass." 

DoYLB»  JiMKS  J.,  Worcester. — His  **  Messenger,**  as  Issaed. 
Dkownk,    Hbnuy   T.,    New   York. — Kighty-eli^hth    Anniversary    Cele- 
braUun  of  the  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

EAiit.K,  Mrs.  Ai.iCK  MoRSK,  Rrooklyn.  N.  Y. — Her  '*  Diary  of  Anna  Grocn 
Winslow**;  and  her  '*  Costume  of  Coloaial  Times.** 

BuMANDS,  JoHK,  PhHiididphia,   Pa.— His    "Historical    Sketch  of    the 
Coiigregntional  Church  of  Ptiiladelphia." 

Bluh.  Arthur  B..  Editor.  Boston. — His  **  Memoir  of  Rnfbs  Ellis.*' 

ESTBS.   Uev.    David   F.,   Hamilton,   N.   Y — His  "  History   of  Hulden, 

Massachusetts,  lGH4-i6U4";  and  one  pamphlet. 

EwiNO,   Thomas,    New   York.- *•  The   Struggle  for  Freedom    In  Kan- 
sas **;  and  one  pamphlet. 

Frwvbs.    J.    Walter,    Washington,   D.   C— His    "  Study  of    Certain 
Figures  In  a  Maya  Codex." 

For,  John  K..  Gardiner,  Me.— Two  photographs. 
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rtrt.LKR,  Ho\rKR  T.,  Ph.D.,  Worcenter.  — Hla  "ProKfCM  of  Technical 
EUiicfitlon";  Huril's  '*  Hlntory  of  CbMhirc  aod  SallU&n  CoQuUes, 
New  Hiirapsliire";  And  ''The  CIasj*  of  'M,  Dftrtmouth  Co!l<»ge." 

Gale.  MIs.i  ScdiE  G.,  Worcester.— Harper';*  Bazar,  1878-80,  1884-88; 
Harper'*  Weekly,  1878-81 ;  and  one  newapaper  of  early  date. 

Qazette  Company. — Worcoxter  Dally  aud  Weekly  Gazette,  aa  laancd. 

Gu]>DARi>,  Luciud  P.,  Worcester.—**  Twenty-Fifth  Aonlveraary  of 
Plymoath  CoDgregatloual  Church,  Worcester,  Maaaacbuaetts,  1669- 
1894. 

GoLiiEN  Kn.K  CoMPANT. — Their  "  Golden  Rule/*  aa  lasaed. 

GBBKy,  Jamri$,  Worceftler. — Thlrty-elieht  bookn;  aereotr*elgbt  pam- 
phletfi:  ami  '*  Banker  and  TradcymaQ,"  In  continuation. 

Gkkrn.  Martik,  Worcester. — One  book;  and  »eventy-tlve  pamphlets. 

UAXRXt  Rev.  Hr.vry  A..  BoatOD. — Uls  "  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont, 
an  Ulsiorlcal  Study. " 

UKRMAsr,  Aktox,  Budapest,  Hungary.— One  pamphlet. 

Hr^pkrun  PDBuaiiiNQ  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Nnmbera  of  "The 
Hesperian." 

Hir.L,  BRy.i\»iN  T..  Worcester.— Fonr  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pam- 
phlets; with  varknia  broadsides,  circulars  and  newspapers. 

Hitchcock,  Edward,  M.I).,  Amherst. — "Obitnary  Record  of  Ornduatea 
ftf  Amherst  College,  reported  June  27,  1894  ";  and  two  pamphlets. 

Hoar.  Hon.  E.  Rockwood,  Concord.— His  ••  Addrcaa  In  the  Old  Concord 

Meeting-Hottse,  April  19,  1894." 
HoBiis,    WixuAM   H.,    Ph.D.,    Madison,  Wla.^Two  of  bla  geological 

brochures. 
HOLBHOOK,  Lrvi,  New  Tork.— One  pamphlet. 

Horton,  Messrs.    Nathaniel  and  Son,  Salem.— Their  **  Salem  Daily 

Gazette,**  aa  Issued. 
H08MP.R,  Rc'V.  Samurl  D.t  Worcester. — '*  History  and  Hannal  of  the 

FUgrliu  Congregational  Church  of  Worcester,  Mass." 

HoiiuuTOX,  MiPFLis  AND  CoiCPANY,  BoBtOD.— Tbolr  ••  Literary  Bulle- 
tin," R^l  ISSUCil. 

Hubbard,  Oliver  P..  Hanover,  N.H.— Two  of  bis  historical  brocharca; 
and  one  pamphlet. 

JoNKfi.  CHARLEa  E.,  Augnsts,  Ga.— Memorial  Resolutions  of  the  Con- 
redcmtc  Survivors  A:«aoclation  In  honor  of  Col.  Charles  C.  Jonca,  Jr. 

JnsMN,  Mrs.  Wiluam  B.,  Jamaica  Plain.— "  Posterity  of  Thomas 
Gould." 

RtNNET,    Benjamin    W.,    Worcester. — Fifteen    daguerreotypes;    two 
photographs ;  and  two  engraved  heads. 
27 
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Knapp,  FRBDRfUOK  B.,  Doxbury. — One  pampblet. 

Ktks  and  Woodbubt,  Worcester.— Their  "Calendar,"  &b  Issaed. 

LiNCorv,    EnwAnn    W.,    Srcretar^/.  Worrestcr— Transactions    of    the 

Worcester  Couaty  Hortlcultnral  Society,  A-  D.  1893-94.     Part  H. 
LiPPiNCOTT,   .1.    B.,   CoMPANT,   Philadelphia,   Pa.— Their    *'Bollctin  of 

New  PublicatiooHt"  as  isaued. 
Longmans,    Grkkn    and    Cohpant,    New    York.— Their    '*  Notes   on 

Boolis,"  as  IsEtued. 

MacDonald,  William.  Ph.D..  Branswick,  file.— "Tribute  to  Goreroor 
Charles  Robinson**;  fonr  pamphlets;  and  a  broadside. 

McCoy,  Rev.  John  J..  Chlcopee. — His  "  Diocese  of  Springflcld." 

Mkbuan.  Thomas,  aNd  Son.  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Nombers  of  "  Meeban's 
Monthly." 

Hbbcbr,   H.    C,  Waabin^^n,  D.  C— His  "Cave  Exptoratioos  lu  the 
Baatern  United  States." 

HooRE.    Clarknck    B.t    Philadelphia,    Pa.— His    studies  of   "Certain 

Land  Mounds  and  Shell  Heaps  of  the  St.  Joho'a  River,  Florida." 
MoffER.  Mandkvillk,  New  fork.— Newspaper  articles  from  his  pen. 

New  York  Evbning   Post  PniNTiNa  Company.— Their  "  NattoD,"  as 

issned. 
Opkn  Court  Pubusuing  Company. — Their  "  Open  Court,**  a8  issued. 
Par  YIN,  Theodorr  8..   Grand  Setrrtaiy,  Iowa  City.  la.— Prospectns 

of  the  Iowa  Ma«4onic  Library. 

Paynr.    WiLi.tAM    W.,    Editor,    NortbAeld,    Miun.—N ambers    of    his 

"  Popular  Astronomy.** 
Pirror,  Charlks  p.,  Worcester. — Nine  educational  pamphlets. 
Pirttr.    Ed.,  Saint  Quentln,  Fr.— His   "  L'Epoqoe  Ebarnefinne  et  les 

Races  Homaines  de  la  P^rlode  Glyptique." 
POMBROT,  Jahrs  E.,  Worcester.- His  "  New  England  Fair  Record." 
PoTTBR.  Burton  W.,  Worcester,— His  "Colonial  Life  in  Rutland." 
Prial.  F.  p..  New  York.— Numbers  of  his   '*  Wheel  and  Cycling  Re- 

vitiw." 
Prince,   George,    Boston.- His    **  Soavenlr  of  the    Prliict!    Family,'* 

with  manuscript  notes. 

Putnam's    Sons,    George    P.,    New  York.— Their    "Notes  on  New 
Books.** 

RBLHnocs  Herald  Company,    Hartford,   Coon.— Their  "  Herald,"  as 

Lssacd. 
Rich,  Marshall  N.,   Editor,  Portland.  Me.— "  The  Portland  Board  of 

Trade  Journal,**  as  Issued. 

Ru>KK.  PuiNKAS  L.,  Worcester. — Three  Masonic  pamphless. 
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Rii>EB,  SiDNBT  8.,  Providonce,  R.  I.— Numbers  of  his  **  Book  Notes.** 

ROBTNSON,  MUs  Mary,  Worcester. — ^Three  flies  of  pcriodlcala  In  con- 
ilnaatlon. 

RoBiNSOM»  WiLUAM  H..  Worcester.^"  Amherst  Record."  Id  cod- 
tlnti&tiun. 

RooKRs,  Chahlrs  E.,  Bnrre. — Uls  "  Barre  Oazetle."  as  issued. 

RooRRs,  Jamks  S..  Chicago,  111.—*' Blind  Susan,  or  the  AfTectlonate 
Family." 

Rrao,  Artmitr  P.,  Worcester.— His  '*  Farm  Life  In  Colootal  New- 
Enjfl*D<l  " ;  aad  the  "  CUuton  Couraat"  for  1893.  In  coDtlouatlon. 

RrssKLL*  E.  liAKLoWf  Principal,  Worcester — Catalogue  and  Circular 
of  the  MasBucliutieits  State  Normal  School  at  Worcester,  for  1894. 

Sakford,  Jamu  B..  £ditor,  Peabodjr.— His  "  Peabody  Advertiser." 
as  Issued. 

Savaok,  Daxikl  J.,  Worcester. — Six  selected  books. 

Sbntinrl  pRiNTfNG  Company. —The  "  Fltchburj;  Sentinel,"  as  Issued. 

Shaw.  Joskph  A.,  Worcester. — Highlaail  Military  Academy  Regis- 
ter, 1893-1894. 

Shiblry.  Geokgk  H.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y— His  "  Tribute  to  Neal  Dow.** 

Skjllin,  Mrs.  Samurl,  Worcester,— One  book,  two  specimens  of  Con- 
tinental and  one  of  Confederate  currency ;  and  one  manuscript. 

SLAin'SKv  Rev.  Edmunh  F.,  D.D.,  Boston.— His  "  Enlargement  of  the 
Diocesan  Library  of  Massachnsetts." 

Smith,  Gkokge  E.,  Wurccstcr.  —  A  manuscript  relating  to  West 
Bf>yl«ton. 

Spirit  ok  76  Publishing  Compajty.  New  Tork. — Numbers  of  '*  The 
Spirit  of  78." 

Spy  Puulishi.so  CosffPANY.— '•  Worcester  Dally  and  Weekly  Spy,"  as 
Issnrd. 

STAPI.K0,  Samukl  E.,  Worcester. — Numbers  of  the  '•  Old  South  Record." 

Stewardson,  Rev.  LAsaDuir  C,  Worcester.— Uls  •'  Effect  of  the  Cleri- 
cal OfDce  upon  Chrtracter." 

Stomk,  AuouHTirs,  Worcester. — One  early  newspaper. 

Taxman,  Ciiarlks  T.,  Worcester.— His  "  Virginia  Coinage.  Proof  that 
il  was  by  Lej^Ulatlvc  and  Royal  Authority." 

Tklkgram  Nkwspapeb  Coupant.— Bound  volumes  of  the  Worcester 
Dally  and  Sunday  Telegram,  in  continuation. 

TiioMrsON,  .\LToN  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— His  "Origin  and  Evolution 
of  the  Human  Face,  and  the  Descent  of  the  Facial  Expression." 

Tbumblk,  Alfhrd,  Editor,  New  York. — Ills  *'  Collector,"  as  issued. 

TuRNKk,  John  U.,  Aycr.— His  "  Groton  Landmark,"  as  Issued 
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VAWiAti..  Mrs.  Beiinard  B.,  Worcester. — One  hundred  axul  lltfty  books; 

«D(]  two  hundred  and  tweuty-tliree  pampblet*. 
VKitMTXCO.  hiNACio  ().,  MorcllB.  Mcx. — His  "  Gazeta  Oflclul,"  n.s  Issued. 
ViWTON,    Rev.  AutXANPBR  H.,   D.D..  Wopceeter.— "The  PapUh,"  as 

iHAUCd. 

W  r  I,  Editors  of.—"  W  P  I,"  aa  Usued. 

Wadlky.   Mrs.   Mosas,   Aogustn,  G«.—'*  Tribute  of  th«  Confederate 

Hnrvlvorti  Auoclatton  to  Col.  Charles  C  Jones,  Jr." 
Waijckii,   Uov.   Gkorok  L..   D.D.,   Hartford,   Codd.—'*  Diary  of  Rev. 

Dnnlel  Wadnworth,  Seventh  Pallor  of  the  First  Church  of  ChrUl  in 

Hurl  ford,    17S7-K47,"    with   uotes    by    Dr.    Walker,   the    foartceoth 

pastor. 
Waijckr,  John  B.,  New  York.— Numbers  of  his  **  Cosmopollian." 
WAi.aaH,  Uoo.  JosKra   H..  Worcester.— Three  of   his  Congressloaal 

speecheit;  nnd  twelve  public  documcots. 

Walkkk,  Uvv.  Wu.i.iHTXix,  Ph.D.,  Hartford,  Conu.— His  **  History  of 
the  Ooncre^tlonal  Church  In  the  I'nlt^d  States." 

Wau.,  MUs  Sarah  E..  Worcester.— "  Bostou  CcmoioDwealtfa,''  I88S-64. 
Wahhk««   Rev.    WrLUAM     F.,    D.D.,  Cambrld^.— **  The   Warreos  of 

Wtlllamitburfr.  MussacbusctU." 
WASiiitrHN'.    RtiUKKT  M.,    Worcester. — **  Oitalo^e  of   the   Worcester 

niKh  School,  I98&-M." 
Watchman  PrftuaaiKo  CoMrAxr.  Uoatpelier,  Vi.— Tlielr  '^VemiODt 

Watchtoau."  as  Isstttd. 
WKATVKiuunL  Mrs.  Mart  W..  Worcester.— H«r  poea  qb  Sorrow. 
WsLiA.  Mrs.   Uaktba   Davis,    Estatbot,    KorCkboroog^-**  Poole's 

AttBOteUoaa  apott  the  Holy  BlUc."    Fovrth  edlUos.    S  rols.    Polio. 

WWBY,  JoMum  &,  ax»  8m».  WoctMtar.— Tveire  books ;  devcn  han- 
Ared  aad  fl>rtT-twi>  p&a|khleu:  aad  tvc  ttaa  of 
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AuKRicAX  Association  FOR  tbb  Advancement  ot  Sctbncr.— Assocla- 

llOD  clrcQlarB  of  1894. 
American    Baptiat    Mirsionart    UNtOK. — The    "Baptist    Missionary 

Magazloe."  as  b^suvd. 
American  Cathomc  niSTORiCAL  AssoctATiON.— Becords  of  the  Society, 

as  Issued. 

American  neooRApniCAL  SociRxr.—BnUetlns  of  the  Society,  as  issoed. 

American  HiSTOitiCAt.  AsaociATioN.—Rcportfl   for  the  years  1892  and 
1893. 

American  Philosophical  Societt.— Proceedlogs  of   the  Society,  as 
Issaed. 

Axebican   Seamen's   Friend   Socnrrr.— Its   '*  Sailor's  Hagaxlne,**   as 

Issoed. 
American  Statistical  Association. — Pablicatlons  of  the  Association, 

as  Issaed. 
BtBUOTBCA  Nacionale  CENTRA  LB  Di  FiRENZB.*The    '*  Library  Botle- 

ilo,"  as  Issued. 
Boston   Board  ur  Health. — The  "  Statement  of  Mortality,**  aa  Is* 

sued. 

Boston,  City  of.— City  docoments  for  1S9S.  in  four  volumes. 

Boston  Crrr  Hospital  Trustees.— Thirtieth  Report  of  the  Board  of 

Trustees. 
Boston  Public  LtoHARr.— The  Annual  Report,   1898;  and   "Library 

Balletio,"  as  Issued. 
Bowdoin  Collroe. — Tvro  College  pamphlots. 
Boys'  Club  of  Worckbteh.— Fifth  Aoaual  Report  of  the  Club. 
Brooklyn  Library.— Thlrty-siith  Annual  Report;  and   *'  Library  Bnl- 

letiu,"  as  Issued. 
BcnrrALo  HKnoRicALSociBTr. — Annual  Report,  January  9,  1894. 
BurrALO  LiiiRAUY.— Flfty-el^bth  Annual  Report. 
Camhridok   (Knoland)   Antiquarian   Society.— Publications  of   the 

Society,  an  Issued. 

Canadian  Institute. — Transactions  of  the  Institute,  aa  Issued. 

CmcAOO  Public  Library.— The  Twenty-second  Annual  Report. 

Ci.KVELAND  Public  Library. — Numbers  of  "The  Open  Shelf." 

Cobden  Club. — Report  of  the  Annnal  Meeting,  July  U.  1894. 

Columbia  Collbok.— Ll!)rHry  ilsis;   "Political  Science  Quarterly,"  as 
Issued  i  and  two  pamphlets. 

CoMMisHioNKHS  OF  TUB  Statb  Rkservation  AT  NuGARA. — Tcnib  Annual 

Report  of  the  Commissioners. 
CoNNEcncoT  HisToniCAL  SocnBTT.— Annual  Report,  May  33,  1894. 
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CoKNEcnccT  Stats  Libuart.— State  documents  of  Coooectlcut,  1894, 

Vols.  1  &ad  a. 
CoKNRLL  UNivKKsiTir.— "  Proceeding!   and  Addresses  at  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Anniversary  of  Cornell  University";  and  "Library  Bulletin."  as 

Issued. 
Dkdham    Historical    Socibty. — **  Dedham    nistoiical    Register^    m 

Issued. 
Dknvkk  Public  Library. — "  Books,"  as  Issued- 
Enoch    pRArr  Fkee  Library. — Annual    Report;    and    Flndlng-Ltst. 

April,  1894. 
SasKX  Insiitvtk.— Bulletin,  and  Collections  of  the  InstUute,  as  issaed. 
Hartford   Tiibolooical  Skminart.— *'  Flartford   Seminary    Record*'' 

as  iRsned. 
Helena  Pltbuc  Library. — *' Library  Bulletin,"  as  Issued. 
HisTOKiCAL  SaciETY  OF  Pennsylvanu. — The  "  Pennsylvania  Ma^azlQc 

of  History  and  Biography,"  as  Issued. 
Hyde    Park     Historical    Society.— The     "Hyde    Park    Historical 

Record."  as  tssned. 

Iowa  Historical  Society. — '* Iowa  Historical  Record,'*  as  issued;  and 

one  pamphlet. 
Jeksky  City  Free  Piirlic  Library. — "  Library  Record."  as  Issued. 
Johns  Hopkins  UMVERsrrY.—Publlcattons  of  the  University,  as  Issued. 
Leland    STAjiruRD    Junior    University. — University    Register,    for 

Lknox  Library.  Ken  Tork.— The  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report. 
Library    Company  or    PBtLADEi.piiiA.— The    "  Library   Bulletin,"  as 

issaed. 
Licking  CoimrY  Pioneer  HisrontCAL  xm   Antiquarian  Socikty.— 

*•  A  Tribute  to  Major  Kdwin  E.  Nichols.** 

Maine  General  Conkkrence  or  Congregational  Churcubs. — The 
H«!cords  or  lvS94. 

Maine    Historical   Society. — Collections    and     Proceedings   of   the 

Society.  «s  issued . 
MAetSAt'iirsETTs.  CoMMO.vwKALYH  OP.— Mmsftacbasetts  public  documents 

of    189S,  ten   volumes;    and   Acts  and    Resolves  of   Mas.HachasetL*, 

11*04. 
MAasACutarrTei    (iKnkhal    HosptTAX.    TKrsTRBs.^Elghleenlh    Annual 

Upporl  of  the  Uoanl. 

MAM\CHt^Sk1TS     GH.iND     LODOE     OP      AnCnXT    FREE     AND     ACCEPTED 

MAMo.sa.— Procordlngs  of  tl»e  Qraod  Lo<l^,  as  Issaed. 
MAHaAciiuaErrs    Histowcal   Society.— Proceeding   of  the    Society, 
lM»i^-ltdM  i  and  Cv>ll«cUons«  Sixth  Serioa,  Vol.  VU. 
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MASftACBue»8TT8  Mkdical  SocrETT.— CaUlogue  of  lU  Ofllcers,  Fellowe 
aoil  LlcentlateH,  1781-1898;  aud  Medical  Communications,  Vol.  XVI. » 
No.  2. 

HABSACBtTSBTTH  SOCIETY  or  COLONIAL   Wab8.— "ADDoal  Register  of 

Officers  and  Members,  1894." 
HASSACUtrsKTTS  Society  poh  tub  Extknsion  op  0NivBiifiiTY  Tsacu- 

IKG.— Numbers  of  their  "  University  Extension." 
MAS-SACHrsETTS  SxATB   BoARD  OF  HEALTH.— The  "  Weekly  Rctums  of 

Mortality,"  as  Issued. 
MAflSAGBOSBTTs  TuuSTBBfl  OF  Rksebvatxons.— Third  Annual  Repfirt  of 

the  Trustees,  1698. 
MiLLBURY,    Town    of.— Town    Reports,    1864-1894,    bound   In   three 

volumes. 
MtiSEO  i)E  LA  Plata.— Revlsta  del  Museo  de  Itt  Plata,  Tomo  IV. 
National  Board  of  Trade. — Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual 

Meeting  of  the  Board. 
National  Divorce  Revorm  Leaoub.— Annual  Reports  of  the  League 

for  1892  and  1898. 
Newark  Free  Pubuc  Library.— Fifth  Annual  Report. 
Nebraska  State  Hirtorigal  SocnCTY.— Transactions  and    Reports  of 

the  Society.  Volumes  2-6. 
New  Bedford  Free  Puolio  Library. — Forty-second  Annual  Report. 
New  Rnolaxd  Historic  Genbai.ogicai,  Society. — Their  "Register,*' 

as  Issued. 
New    Hampshire    Board     op     Agriculture.- '^Cataiogae  of     New 

Hnmpi^blre  Farmn  for  Summer  Homes.** 
New   HAMPsniRR  Historical  Society.— Proceedings  of  the  Society, 

Vol.  3.  Part8  II.  aud  III. 
New  Yore  Academy  of  Sciences. — Transactions  of  the  Academy,  as 

issued. 
New  York  State  Liurart.— -Four  State  publications. 
New  York  Young  Mkn's  Cukibtuk  Absogiation. — Forty-first  Annual 

Report. 
Nova  Scotia  Isstitutk  of  Science. — Proceedings  and  Transactions  of 

the  Institute,  1893. 
Pbabody  Institute  of  Baltimobb.— Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report. 
Perkins  iNSrmTE  for  tur  Blind. — Sixty-second  ^tinnal  Report. 
Portland  (Oregon)  Lihrary  Association.— The  23th  and  anth  Reports 

of  the  Association;  and  "Our  Library,"  as  Issued.' 
Post  10,  G.  A.  K.,  Worcester. — Three  boolts;  four  pamphlets;  and  Vol- 
umes 21-36  of  the  "  Congressional  Record." 

pROVLDENCE  PuBLic  Library. — Nine  boolLs. 
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"  Rhode  Island 


RnoDB  Island  Colt'mbun  Exposition  Comiwimiox. 
Day  at  the  World't  Colnmhian  Exposition." 

Khodk  Island  Historical  Socirty.— Pabllcatlons  of  tfae   Society,  u 
Issuod. 

RocHRSTKR    AoADE&iY    OF     SoiBNOK. — ProcccilJngs    of   the    Aondemy. 

Vol.  a. 

ROTAL     ACADKUY     OK     BkLLKS      LkTTRICS,      IIlSTOtT     AND     ANTIQUITT. 

Rtockholm.  Sweden. — Eight  of  the  Academy  publications. 
Royal  Sookty  or  ANTiguAKiKS  of  Ireland.— JoDroal  of  the  Soclvty, 

u  Issued. 
Sai.km  Public  Library.—"  Library  Bulletin."  as  Unued. 
Smithsonian  iNsriTirriON.— Annual  Reports  for  1692  and  1693- 
Sociftrft   D*ABGuftoLo<3iB  OR   Bruxkllks.— Aiiales  de  la  Socl£i£,  as 

Issued. 
Socifrri  DB  GtoORAPHn,  Paris,  France.— Bulletin  de  la  Socl6t(.  as 

Issued. 
SocifiTft  Nationalk  DCS  AvTiquAlRRS  DK  Fravcb.— PubUcsUons  of  the 

Society,  as  issued. 

SociRTY    OY    THK    Army    Of  TUB    PoTOMAC— **  Tweuty-flftb    Anuusl 
Reunion  of  the  Society." 

SPBiNoriBLD  City   Library   Assocutiom.— The   Thirty-third    Annual 
Report;  aod  '*  Library  Bulletin.*'  as  Usaed. 

Travklbrs*  IssrRANCK  Company.— Their  ** Record,*  as  Isaoed. 

UKrTAHLAH  ScxDAY-SciiouL  SociKTY.— Tta«   Soclcty't  LIst  of   books 

recommended.  Ib'SO-lSd^. 
DxiTBLt  Statkb  Bub&ac  or  £yunou>ot.— Tenth  ABnual  Report;  aod 

three  pamphlels. 
CxnBD  Statbs  OvrABTifSNT  or  AGRBorLTTTBa.— T%ree  departinent  pob- 

UKrna>  Stay«s  DsraKmvr  or  ybr  bmanft.— Plfty-two  rolnmes 

of  sorcffWBMMt  dooMMota:  aad  tbs  "OSdal  Gaavtte*'  of  the  U.  8. 

PMsat  OOcBs  M  l«9BWd. 
Vxnwt>  Statbb  DBrAKTMsarr  or  Statb.— Sepona  fron  the   United 

States  CkMsals,  bs  Ibbm4. 
Cmibv  Syatss  Ohm-OGICal  Scbvbt.— TwiBlfwIlYB  Sarrey  Reports. 
Ubits»  SyaTvs  National  Mcsbcm.— Pi  iiin  mJlB^it  Tol.  IS. 
CSCtTV»  Syatvs  War  Dw^ARtimrT.^*  O^clal  Record  of  the  Union  and 

OaBl^idefBi*  AtBilaBk*  m  lanaA. 
UsiiBBWi  i  or  Ca^HWWU     UliirtU  piMtaBlk 
CkmMstrr  or  tvb  Stayb  o«  Kbw  To«s.— TW 
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Ukivkrsitt  of  WiscoNBiy.— Tbc  '  >  University  BQlletlD***  as  Issaed ;  and 

onrobers  of  the  "  Exainlacr,"  Ut  Series. 
ViRonnA  UiHTORiCAL  SociBTT.— The   *' Virginia  Maffazloe  of  History 

aud  Biography."  as  Issued. 
Wksram,  Town  ov.— Annual  Reports  of  1893. 
WcsLETAM  UioVBRBiTT.— Numbers  of  the   "  University  Bulletin.'* 

WoRCUTKR  Board  or  IIvalth.— Annual  Report  for  1698;  and  "  Mor- 
tality Reports,"  as  Issuod. 
Worcester  Children's  Friknd  Socikty.— Forty-fifth  Annual  Report. 
WoRGBSTKK,  CrFY  OF.— Worccstcf  City  Documents  for  1892  and  1898. 

Worckstkr  County  MKcnAUicfl  Ab8oci.\tion. — Twenty-two  files  of 
newMpapers.  In  continuation. 

WoucKSTER  County  Musical  Association. — Publications  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, as  Issued. 

WoRCEKTKK  Fkkk  Publio  LIBRARY.— Fifteen  boolcs;  fivo  hundred  aud 
nine  pamphleU;  and  elghty-fiTC  files  of  newitpuperj,  In  coutlnuatlon. 

WoRCKSTRR  National  Bank. — Six  flics  of  newspapers,  In  continuation. 

WoRCE-HTRR  PoLYTKCBNic  Inbtitittb.— The  Twenty-fourlh  Annual 
Catalogue. 

WORCBSTRR   POLYTBCBNIC   iNSTITtrrK,   CLASS  OF   "S^.  — "  W.  P.  I.  AftCf- 

malh.  1894." 
Worckstkr  School  Board.— One  hundred  and  onehlstorical  pamphlets. 
WoRCESTKR  SooiKTY  OF  ANTiQumT.— FrocecUings  for  the  year  1898. 
Wyoming  Historical  and  Gbolooical  SoaETY.— Two  pamphlets. 

Talb  University.—"  Obituary  Record  of  Graduates,  preneuted  June 
96,  1894." 
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THE  RRAL  CLAIMANTS  FOR  NORTH  AMERICA. 
1497-1755. 

Br  JUSTIN  WIN80R. 


In  considering  the  respective  cliftims  of  the  English  and 
French  to  North  America,  it  must  l>e  remembered  that  the 
conflict  of  rights  is  not  only  one  on  identical  lines  arising 
from  discovery,  but  one  also  on  opposed  lines  arising  from 
diOerent  conceptions  of  the  rights  of  discovery.  The  claims 
are  also  represented  by  contrary  methods  and  puqx>ses  Id 
enforcing  them. 

The  French,  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.  and  later,  claimed 
the  new  continent  by  reason  of  Verrazzano's  voyage  along 
its  Atlantic  coast.  The  claim,  however,  was  not  made 
good  by  permanent  occupation  anywhere  along  the  sea* 
boatd  of  the  present  United  Stales. 

Moreover,  the  English,  under  the  Cabota,  had  sailed  along 
this  coast  earlier.  Still  it  was  not  till  Dearly  a  century 
had  passed  that  the  English  government,  urged  by  the 
spirit  which  Hakluyt  and  Dr.  Dee  were  fostering,  awoke  to 
the  op[K>rtunity  and  began  seriously  to  base  rights  npoo 
the  Cabot  voyages.  The  French  at  a  later  day  sought  to 
diacredit  this  English  claim,  on  the  ground  that  the  Cabota 
were  private  adventurers  and  could  establish  no  national 
pretensions.  The  English  pointedly  replied  that  tbeir 
Henry  \^I.  had  given  them  patents  which  reserved  to  the 
crown  dominion  over  any  lands  which  were  discovered.  This 
reply  was  triumphant  so  fiur  as  it  went,  but  it  still  ted  the 
question  aside,  whether  coast  discovery  carried  rights  to  the 
interior,  particalarly  if  such  inland  regiona  diaiaod  toanoiher 
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The  English  attempt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 

ratury,    under   Raleigh's   influence,    to    occupy    Roanoke 

island  and  adjacent  regions,  Ijut  without  definite  extension 

w^estward,  was  in  due  time  followed  by  successive  royal 

kiatents  and  charters,  beginning  in  1606  and  ending  in  16fi5, 

■Which  appropriated  the  hospitable  parts  of  the  continent 

stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.     For  a  north 

and  south  extension  these  grunts  almost  exactly  covered 

the  whole  length  of  the  Mississippi,  since  the  parallel  of 

48^,  which   formed  the   northern  limit,   and  that  of  29*^, 

■ivbich  made  the  southern,  were  raspectively  a  little  north 

of  the  source  of  the  great  river  and  just  seaward  of  its 

reltas. 
The  charter  of  Acadia,  granted  by  the  French  King  three 
years  Insfore  the  first  of  the  English  grants,  covered  the 
coast  from  the  40^  to  the  46^,  and  was  thus  embraced  in 
the  pretensions  of  the  English  King,  !>ut  his  rival  refrained 

■from  giving  any  westward  extension,  beyond  what  was 
implied  in  **the  hinds,  shores,  and  countries  of  Acadia  and 

-Other  neighboring  lauds." 

^  It  is  interesting  to  determine  what,  during  this  period  of 
sixty  years,  mainly  in  the  firnt  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  were  the  notions,  shared  by  the  English  King  and 
his  advisers,  of  the  extent  of  this  munificent  domain,  with 
which  he  and  they  were  so  free. 

A  few  years  before  the  first  of  these  grants  was  made  to 
the  Plymouth  Company,  in  160G,  Hakluyt  had  laid  !>efore 
the  world,  in  Molineaux's  great  Alappe^MondCt  the  ripest 
English  ideas  of  the  new  world,  and  these  gave  a  breadth 

tto  North  America  not  much  ditl'erent  from  what  it  was  in 
Teality.  The  Pacific  coast  line,  however,  was  not  carried 
above  Drake's  New  Albion,  our  modern  upper  California. 
This  left  the  question  still  undetermined,  if  one  could 
not  travel  on  a  higher  parallel  dry-shod  to  Asia,  as 
Thomas  Morton,  later  a  settler  on  Boston  Bay,  imagined 
le  could. 
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Molineaux  gives  no  conception  of  the  physical  distribu- 
tion of  nioiinUtin  luul  vnllej  in  this  vast  area,  further  than 
to  hulk  the  great  lakes  into  a  single  inland  sea.  The 
notion  of  an  immense  interior  valley,  corresponding  in  some 
extent  to  our  Mi.ssissippi  basin,  which  Mercator  forty  years 
before  had  divined,  had  not  yet  impressed  the  British  mind. 
Mercator,  indeed,  had  misconceived  it,  in  that  he  joined 
the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lsiwrence  basins  together,  by  oblit- 
erating the  divide  between  them.  In  this  way  he  made  bis 
great  continental  river  ritfe  in  Arizona  and  sweep  north- 
east and  join  the  great  current  speeding  to  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  Here,  then,  in  the  adequate  breadth  of  the 
continent,  as  Mercator  and  Molineuux  drew  it,  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  royal  giver  of  these  vast  areas  had,  or 
could  have  had,  something  like  a  proper  notion  of  the 
extent  of  his  munil>ent  gifts.  At  the  date  of  the  last  of 
these  charters,  in  UJ65,  Cartier  and  his  successors  had  for  a 
hundreil  nud  thirty  years  l^^en  endeavoring  to  measure  the 
breadth  of  the  continent  by  the  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  great  lakes.  They  sought  to  prove  by  inland 
routes  whether  the  estimated  longitude  of  New  Albion  had 
>K^n  accurate  or  not.  There  had,  it  is  true,  been  some 
vacillattoo  of  l»elief  meanwhile.  One  thing  had  been 
•QOOvqiBab^d  to  clarify  the  notions  respecting  these  great 
iotttrior  apaoes.  The  lielief  of  Merrator  had  given  way  to 
fte  axpeetBlioB  of  inding  a  laip  riTart  flowing  in  a  s<iuth- 
•riy  dHnedott,  vboaa  apHoga  w«ra  aeparatad  from  those  of 
the  Si.  Lavraaoe  by  a  dividing  ridge«  It  was  not  yet 
jtoannined  whara  the  ootlat  of  this  grMt  river  was.  Was 
it  OB  tha  Atlantic  side  of  Florida^  as  a  lo^g  stretch  up  the 
CMMgU  ttom  the  peafaisaU  v^as  at  that  time  oilled?  Was  it 
hi  tba  G«lf  of  Mmeo*  iilwiti(j  iagr  it  vith  the  stream  in 
nUeh  De  So(o  had  baM  ImM?  W»  H  in  the  Gulf  of 
OdMbniia,  aaakii^  H  aa  iif  >fca  of  the  Onlorado  Hiver? 
Kac^  of  tbaaa  Twwa  had  ite  advDcal»  anoi^  the  French, 

of  the  i9per  xaaebes  of 
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both  the  Ohio  and  the  MUsissippi.  It  was  left  for  Joliet  and 
Marquette,  a  few  years  later,  nnt  to  diiscover  the  Mississippi, 
1»ut  to  reach  the  truth  of  its  flow,  and  for  La  Salle  to  con- 
firm it. 

These  latter  explorntinns  of  the  priest  and  trader  gave 
the  French  such  rights  :i.s  tuiiie  lionj  tniveraing  thnmghout 
the  water-ways,  which  led  with  alight  interruption  from  the 
water  back  of  Newfoundland,  to  the  Mexican  gulf.  In  due 
time  this  immense  valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  entered 
by  the  British  traders,  as  they  discovered  pass  after  pass 
through  the  mountain  barrier,  all  the  way  from  New  York 
to  Carolina.  The  French,  indeed,  had  permanent  settlements 
along  the  Illinois  and  nn  the  lower  Mississipj)!,  })ut  in 
other  parts  of  the  great  valley,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
wandering  Britons  were  quite  as  fiuniliar  as  the  French 
trader  or  adventurer  to  the  Indiann.  If  the  evidence  is  not 
to  he  disputed,  there  wjis  among  these  hardy  British  adven- 
turers, a  certain  John  Howard,  who  was,  perhaps,  the  first, 
on  the  English  part,  to  travel  the  whole  course  of  one  of 
the  great  ramifications  of  (he  vnlley.  It  was  in  1742  that 
he  passed  from  the  upper  waters  of  the  James  over  the 
mountains  to  New  River,  i)y  which  he  reached  the  Ohio. 
Descending  this  main  allluent,  he  was  floating  down  the 
Mississippi  itself,  when  he  was  captured  by  some  French 
and  Indians  and  conveyed  to  New  Orleans.  An  air  of 
circumstantiality  is  given  to  the  expedition  in  the  journal 
of  eTohn  Peter  Sallcy,  who  was  one  of  Howard's  compan- 
ions. Fry,  in  his  report  to  the  Ohio  Company  at  a  later 
djiy,  made  something  of  thin  exploit  as  crediting  the  English 
with  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  great  valley.  The 
most  western  settlements  of  the  Virginians  are  marked  in 
Evans's  map  of  1755,  as  that  of  J.  Keoney  at  the  junction 
of  Greenbriar  and  New  River,  and  Stahlmaker's  house  on  the 
middle  fork  of  the  Holston  River.  These  isolated  outpo.st8 
of  the  English  were  an  exception  to  their  habit  of  making 
one  settlement  support  another.     As  set  forth  by  Mitchell, 
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the  Euglish  alleged  that  the  French  planted  their  posts 
"btrag^Iiiig  up  and  down  in  remote  nnd  uncultivated 
deserts  in  order  thereby  to  seetu  to  occupy  a  greater  extent 
of  territory,  while  in  effect  they  hardly  occupy  any  at  all." 

The  claims  then  of  these  rival  contestants  for  the  Trans- 
Alleghany  region,  jis  they  respectively  advanced  them  at 
the  time,  were  thus  put: 

The  English  pretended  to  have  secured  their  rights  by  a 
westward  extension,  from  the  regions  of  their  coast  occu- 
pation, and  down  to  17(>3  they  stubbornly  muintaiucd  this 
claim,  though  forced  to  strengthen  it,  first,  by  alleging  cer- 
tain sporadic,  and  dometimes  doubtful  and  even  disproved, 
wanderings  of  their  people  beyond  the  mountains;  and 
second,  by  deriving  an  additional  advantnge  from  professed 
rights  ceded  to  them  by  the  Iroquois. 

When  the  main  grants  to  the  Plymouth  and  London 
Companies  were  superseded  by  less  extensive  allotments, 
this  same  sea-to-sea  extension  was  constantly  reinforced  as 
far  as  iteration  could  do  it.  The  provincial  charter  of 
Massachusetts,  for  instance,  in  confirming  the  earlier  bounds, 
carried  her  limits  west  towards  the  South  sea.  That  of 
Virginia  did  the  same^  but  with  so  clumsy  a  definition  that 
the  claims  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  collided  in  the 
Ohio  Valley  and  beyond. 

The  Congress  at  Albany,  in  1754,  re-affirmed  this  west- 
ward extension,  but  allowed  that  it  had'  l>een  modified 
north  of  the  St.  Ijawrence  only  by  concession  to  Canada 
under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1718.  A  similar  ground 
was  assumed  by  Shirley  at  Paris,  in  1755,  when  he  met  the 
French  Commissioners  in  an  endeavor  to  reconcile  their 
respective  claims. 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  derived  their  rights,  in 
their  opinion,  from  having  been  the  first  to  traverse  the 
great  valley,  and  iwcuuse  they  had  made  settlements  at  a 
few  points:  and  still  more  because  tliey  possessed  and  had 
settled  about  the  mouth  of  the  great  river.     It  was  their 
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contantion,  that  such  a  possession  of  the  moufch  of  a  main 
stream,  gave  them  jurisdiction  over  its  entire  watershed  in 
the  interior,  just  as  their  possession  of  the  outlet  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  gave  to  France  the  control  of  its  entire  hastn. 
Upon  this  principle,  Louis  XIV.  had  made  his  concession 
to  Crozat  for  monopolizing  the  trade  of  the  great  valley. 

These  two  grounds  of  national  rights,  the  one  arising 
from  the  possession  of  the  coast  and  the  other  from  occupa- 
tion of  a  nvcr-nioiilh,  were  consequently  at  variance  with 
each  other.  They  were  both  in  themselves  preposterous, 
in  the  opinions  of  adversaries,  and  both  claimants  were 
forced  to  abate  their  pretensions.  The  English  eventually 
conceded  to  France  all  west  of  the  Mississippi.  France  by 
the  arbitrament  of  war  yielded,  to  one  people  or  another, 
the  water-sheds  of  Iwth  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence, just  as  the  United  States  at  a  later  day,  making  a 
like  claim  for  the  entire  valley  of  the  Columbia  River 
through  the  discovery  of  its  mouth,  were  forced  to  be  con- 
tent with  but  a  portion  of  their  demand. 


There  was  another  difference  in  the  claims  of  the  two 
contestants,  which  particularly  affected  their  respective 
relations  with  the  original  occupants  of  the  Great  Valley. 

The  French  asserted  possession  against  the  heathen,  but 
cared  little  for  his  territory  except  to  preserve  it  tor  the  fur 
trade.  They  were  not,  conse<]uently,  despoilers  of  the  sav- 
[«ges'  hunting-grounds.  One  to  three  square  miles  was  esti- 
mated as  ejich  Indian's  rerjuirement  for  the  chase.  On  the 
other  lumd,  they  seized  such  points  as  they  wished,  without 
thought  of  recompensing  the  .savage  owners.  This  preroga- 
tive of  free  appropriation,  the  French  persistently  guarded. 
When,  in  1751.  Ijji  Jontjuirre  ttdd  the  tribes  on  the  Ohio, 
that  the  French  would  not  occupy  their  lands  without  their 
permission,  he  was  rebuked  by  his  home  government  and 
Duquesne,  his  successor,  wjis  enjoined  to  undo  the  impress- 
ion, which  La  Jonquicre  had  conveyed  to  the  savages. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  English  pioneers,  by  their  char- 
ters ami  patents,  got  a  jurisdiction  over,  but  not  a  fee  in, 
the  landn  eonveyod.  In  the  practice  which  England  estab- 
lished, or  professed  to  establish,  occupation  could  only 
follow  ii\K)n  the  extinguishment  by  purchase  or  treaty  of 
the  native  title. 


ThuH  the  Indian  had  exemplified  to  him  by  these  intrud- 
ers two  diverse  policies.  He  was  inclined  to  the  French 
policy  because  it  did  not  disturb  his  life,  and  drive  him 
away  from  his  ancestral  hunting-grounds.  Duquesne  was 
wont  to  tell  the  Indiuns  that  the  French  placing  a  fort  on 
the  Indian's  lands  did  not  mean  the  felling  of  forest  and 
pliinling  of  fields,  as  it  did  with  the  English  ;  but  that  the 
French  fort  became  only  a  convenient  hunting-lodge  for  the 
Indian,  witl»  undisturbed  game  about  it. 

The  Indian  was  inclined  to  the  English  policy  because  it 
showed  a  recognition  of  his  right  to  the  soil,  for  which  he 
could  get  cloth  and  trinkets  and  rum,  if  he  chose  to  sell  it. 
But  ho  soon  found  that  the  clothes  which  he  obtained  wore 
out,  the  litjuor  was  gone,  and  the  baubles  were  worthless. 
The  transaction,  forced  upon  him  quite  as  oflten  ns  volun- 
tarily assumed,  was  almost  sure  to  leave  him  for  a  heritage 
a  contiguous  settlement  of  farniholders,  who  felled  the 
forests  and  drove  away  his  buffalo. 

The  savage  was  naturally  much  perplexed  between  these 
rival  methods,  in  determining  which  was  more  for  his  advan- 
tage. Accordingly,  we  find  the  aboriginal  hordes  over  vast 
regions  divided  in  allegiance,  some  preferring  the  French 
and  others  the  English,  and  neither,  by  any  means,  constant 
to  one  side  or  the  other. 

Moreover,  these  two  diverse  policies  meaqt  a  good  deal 
to  such  disputants  in  the  trial  of  strength  between  them. 
The  French  knew  they  were  greatly  inferior  in  numbers, 
but  tbcv  counted  on  a  better  orirani^ation,  and  a  sinsrle 
re&{»ousiblc  head  which  induced  celerity  of  movement,  and 
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this  went  a  great  way  in  overcoming  their  rivars  weight  of 
Dunnbers.  Joncaire  boat^ted  of  this  to  Washington,  when 
this  Virginian  messenger  went  to  carry  the  warning  of 
Dinwiddle.  Pownall  understood  it,  when  he  said  that 
Canada  did  not  consist  of  farms  and  settlements  as  the 
Engh'sh  colonies  did,  but  of  forts  and  soldiers.  •*The 
English  cannot  settle  and  tight  too,"  he  adds.  "They  can 
tight  as  well  wa  the  French,  but  they  must  give  over 
settling."  Thus  the  two  f>eoples,  seeking  to  make  tbe 
new  world  tributary  to  the  old,  sought  to  help  their  rival 
claims  by  gaining  over  those  native  arbiters.  It  was  soon 
seen  that  success  for  the  one  side  or  the  other  depended 
largely  on  holding  the  Indians  fnst  in  allegiance. 

The  savage  is  always  impressed  by  prowess.  The  French 
for  many  years  claimed  his  admiration  through  their  mili- 
tary success,  and  the  English  often  lost  it  by  lack  of  such 
Bucceea.  In  personal  dealing  with  the  savage,  the  French 
always  had  the  advantage.  They  were  better  masters  of 
wiles.  They  knew  better  how  to  mould  the  savage  passions 
to  their  own  pur|«ise«.  With  it  all,  they  were  always 
t'lctful,  which  the  P^nglish  were  far  from  being.  William 
Juhnson,  the  astutest  manager  of  tbe  Indians  which  the 
English  over  had,  knew  this  thoroughly,  and  persinlentty 
tried  to  teach  his  countrymen  the  virtue  of  tact.  It  was 
not  unrecognized  among  hi.-*  contemporaries  that  Johnson's 
alliance  with  a  sister  of  Brant,  a  Mohawk  chief,  had  much 
to  do  with  his  intlucncc  among  the  six  nations. 

•*  Genenil  Johnson's  success,"  wrote  Peter  Fontaine, 
*'was  owing  under  God  to  his  fidelity  to  the  Indians  and 
bis  generous  conduct  to  bin  Indian  wife,  by  whom  he  hath 
several  ho|)eful  sons,  who  are  all  war-captains,  the  bulwark 
with  him  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  loyal  subjects  to  their 
mother-country."  This  Huguenot,  Fontaine,  traced  much 
of  the  misery  of  frontier  life  to  the  failure  of  the  English 
to  emulate  the  French  in  intermarrying  with  the  natives, 
and  be,  curiously  rather  than  accurately,  refers  the  absence 
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of  the  custom  to  an  early  iDcideot  in  Virginia  history, 
"for  when  our  wise  politicians  heard  that  Rolfe  had  married 
Pocahontas,  it  was  deliberated  in  council  whether  he  had 
not  committed  high  treason  by  marrying  an  Indian  prin- 
cess ;  and  had  not  some  troubles  intervened  which  put  a 
stop  to  the  inquiry,  the  poor  man  might  have  been  hangc<i 
up  for  doing  the  most  just,  the  most  natural,  the  most 
generous  and  politic  action  that  ever  was  done  this  side  of 
the  water.  This  put  an  etfectual  stop  to  all  intermarriages 
afterwards." 

Both  French  and  English  were  not  slow  in  discovering 
that  among  the  American  tribes  the  Iroquois  were  the  chief 
arl)iters  of  savage  destiny  in  North  America.  The  struggle 
of  each  rival  was  to  secure  the  help  of  these  doughty  con- 
federates. In  tlu;  ciirly  year^  of  the  European  occupation, 
the  Dutch  projiitiated  the  Iroquois  and  the  French  pro- 
voked them.  The  English  succeeded  to  the  policy  of  the 
HoUiinders,  and  the  French  long  felt  the  enmity  which 
Charaplain  hiid  engendered.  The  Dutch  and  English  could 
give  rnoro  and  better  merchandise  for  a  beaver  skin,  and 
this  told  in  the  rivalry,  not  only  for  the  friendship  of  the  Iro- 
([uoia,  but  for  that  of  other  nnd  more  distant  tribes.  This 
was  a  decided  gittn  to  the  English  and  as  decided  a  loss  to 
the  French,  and  no  one  knew  it  better  than  the  losing  party. 

Throughout  the  long  struggle,  the  English  never  ceased 
for  any  long  period  to  keep  suiwitantial  hold  of  the  Iroquois. 
There  were  defections.  Some  portions  of  the  Oneidas  and 
Mohawks  were  gained  by  the  Jesuits  who  settled  their 
neophytes  near  Montreal.  The  Senecas  were  much  inclined 
to  be  independent,  and  the  French  possession  of  Niagara 
and  the  arts  of  Joncaire  helped  their  uncertJiinty.  Every 
tribe  of  the  United  Council  at  Onondaga  had  times  of  inde- 
cision. But,  on  the  whole,  the  English  were  conspicuously 
helped  by  the  Iroquois  allegiance,  and  they  early  used  it  to 
give  new  force  to  their  claim  for  a  westward  extension. 
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The  coQDtry  which  the  Troqiiois  originally  occupied  was 
that  portion  of  the  State  of  New  York  south  of  its  great 
lake,  and  their  tril)08  were  scattered  through  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk,  along  the  water-shed  of  Ontario,  and  through- 
out the  country  holding  the  springs  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
the  Alleghany.  The  Susquehanna  had  been  from  the  days 
of  John  Smith  an  inviting  entrance  to  the  interior  from  the 
Chesapeake,  and  Champlain's  deputy,  in  1615,  had  found 
that  it  afforded  a  route  to  the  sea  from  the  Iroquois  country- 
It  was  a  dispute  l>etween  the  French  and  the  English, 
which  of  the  two  peoples  Hrst  penetrated  this  Irai|uois 
country.  La  Jonquiere,  in  1751,  claimed  the  priority  for 
the  French.  There  can  be  little  quention,  however,  that 
whatever  right  followed  upon  priority  belonged  to  the 
Dutch,  and  by  inheritance  to  the  English.  This  was  always 
the  claim  at  Alhany,  and  when  the  French  seized  upon 
Niagara,  the  English  pronounced  it  an  encroachment  upon 
the  Iroquois  country,  as,  indeed,  Charlevoix  acknowledged 
it  was.  At  the  same  time  the  French  contended  that  it  was 
a  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  which  was  theirs  by 
virtue  of  Cartier's  and  Inter  discoveries.  On  this  ground 
they  also  claimed  the  valley  of  Lake  Cbamplain,  and  had 
advanced  to  Crown  Point  in  occupying  it,  though  the  Iro- 
quois considered  it  within  their  bounds. 

So  when  the  English  seized  Oswego  it  was  in  the  French 
view  an  usurpation  of  their  rights,  "the  most  flagrant  and 
most  pernicious  to  Canada."  This  sweeping  assertion, 
transformed  to  a  direct  statement,  meant  that  the  posses- 
sion of  Oswego  gave  the  English  a  superior  hold  on  the 
Indians.  It  also  offered  them  a  chance  to  intercept  the 
Indians  in  their  trading  journeys  to  Montreal.  This  ad- 
vantage was  rendered  greater  hy  the  English  ability  to  give 
for  two  skins  at  Oawego  us  much  as  the  French  offered  for 
ten  at  Niagara.  De  Lancey  looked  upon  the  English  ability 
to  du  this  as  the  strongest  tie  by  which  they  retained  the 
Indians  in  their    alliance.      "Oswego,"  said   the   French, 
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*•  gives  us  all  the  evils,  without  the  advantages  of  war." 
Duquesne,  in  August,  1755,  confessed  that  it  was  nothing 
hut  ti  lack  of  pretext,  which  prevented  his  attacking  this 
English  post. 


AI>out  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Iroquois 
by  oonquests  had  pushed  a  sort  of  feudal  sway  far  beyond 
their  ancestral  homos.  They  had  destroyed  the  Hurons  in 
the  country  west  of  the  Ottawa.  They  had  exterminated 
the  Erics  south  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  had  pushed 
thoir  oonquests  at  least  &s  far  us  the  Scioto,  and  held  in 
vassalage  the  tribes  still  farther  west.  They  even  at  times 
kept  their  enemies  in  terror  as  far  as  the  Mississippi. 
Somewhat  in  the  same  way  they  had  c^iused  their  primacy 
to  be  felt  along  the  Susquehanna.  Their  war  parties  were 
known  to  keep  the  fruitful  region  south  of  the  Ohio  in 
almost  al>sotute  desolation. 

The  area  included  in  those  oonquests  is,  perhaps,  ft  mod- 
orate  intimate  of  wh.nt  the  English  meant  by  the  Irocjuois 
claim.  As  early  as  l(»i>7,  the  CouamisstoDers  of  Trade  and 
Planlalious,  in  formulating  the  English  rights  to  sovereignty 
ov«r  tho  It\>quois»  ass)ort«d  socneChing  Urger  in  saying  that 
these  conMerates  held  '*in  tribotiiy  »bjection  all  the 
neighboring  Indiana  mx\d  went  soaMtines  aa  Itr  as  the  South 
Sea,  the  northwest  pass^  and  Florida,  as  well  as  over 
that  )«u1  of  the  country  now  called  CHnada."  Mitchell,  in 
17^,  daiaied  that  by  the  cottnoaot  of  the  Shawuees  in 
167i  the  Inx|vaBs  au|aiiW  ahali-UJi  title  the  origiiial  oocn- 
piacB  of  theOhio  mllej  bad.  and  that  their  Eopqaaat  of  the 
nittaia  earned  their  nghta  h^md  tbe  Mkamtipfi. 

TW  Bagtiah  tiaad  tkaaa  boqvoia  oasfsarta  to  their 
advaati^  bj  arirawing  that  the  re^^ma  eavered  by  this 
r  lell  to  th^r  jarisiificliea  aa  aw  of  the  coMidera- 
oT  thefcT  aUaaoe  with  tfw  oaafaianlBiw  TUi  {Hraten- 
ki  ifeft  wost  anvMWt  fK«i«  aAawad  Ifcava  vaa  w>  tern* 
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lioless  it  was  the  region  of  the  south,  where,  with  equal 
iplacency,   the  English  used  their  friendship  with   the 

lerokees,  Chickasaws  and  Creeks  to  cover  all  territory  of 
the  modern  Gulf  States,  with  a  hordering  region  north  of 
them.  In  Husko's  English  map  of  1755, even  this  territory  of 
the  southern  tribes  is  made  tributary  to  the  Iroquois,  as  well 
as  all  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Illinois  and  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  of  a  line  thence  to  the  upper  wtiters  of  the  Ottawa. 

In  pushing  their  conquests  to  the  Illinois,  the  Irixjuois 
claimed,  as  Pownall  tells  us,  that  the}-^  warred  upon  these 
distant  savages  because  it  was  necessary  to  protect  the 
beaver,  which  the  Illinois  were  extonuinaling.  There  was 
little  reason  for  so  benign  an  excuse,  for  the  ravages  of  the 
confederates  were  simply  prompted  by  an  inherent  martial 
spirit.  So  distinguished  a  student  of  their  career  as  Mr. 
Horatio  Halo  is  inclined  to  give  them  a  conspicuously 
beneficent  character,  which,  however,  hardly  met  the  ap- 
proval of  a  more  famous  stu<ient,  the  late  Francis  Parkman. 

This  Iroqaois-English  claim  had  distinguished  advocates 
in  Golden,  Franklin  and  Pownall,  but  there  was  some 
a>>atement  at  times  in  its  pretensions.  Sir  William  John- 
son, in  1763,  traced  the  line  of  this  dependent  country 
along  the  Blue  Ridge,  back  of  Virginia  to  the  head  of  the 
Kentucky  River,  down  that  current  to  the  Ohio  above  the 
falls ;  thence  to  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan  ;  along  its 
eastern  shore  to  Mackinac ;  and  northeast  to  the  Ottawa 
and  down  that  river  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  rijjht  of  the 
English  king  to  such  a  territory  as  this  dated  back,  as  the 
English  claimed,  to  an  alleged  deed  of  sale  in  1701,  when 
the  Iroqnois  ceded  these  hunting-grounds  to  English  juris- 
diction, in  addition  to  their  ancestral  lands.  It  was,  as  they 
claimed,  a  title  in  addition  to  that  of  their  sea-to-sea  char- 
ters. When  the  French  cited  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  (1697) 
as  giving  them  sway  over  the  river  basins  where  they  held 
the  mouths,  and  claimed  this  as  paramount  to  any  rights 
the  Iroquois  could  bestow,  the  English  fell  back  on  these 
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territorial  charters  as  the  most  ancient  aod  valid  claim  of  all. 

If  the  Eoglish  charter  claims  were  preposterous,  this 
supplemental  one  was,  in  even  some  part  of  contemjwrary 
opinion,  equally  impudent  and  presumptuous.  There  wa*i 
by  no  means  an  undivided  sentiment  among  the  colonists 
upon  this  point ;  and  history  has  few  more  signal  instances 
of  tergiversation,  than  when,  at  a  later  day,  the  English 
government  virtually  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the 
French  claim  in  urging  the  passage  (1774)  of  the  Quebec 
Bill.  '*  We  went  to  war/*  said  Townshend,  in  the  debates 
on  this  hill,  ''  calling  it  Virginia,  which  3'ou  now  claim  as 
Canada." 

We  read  in  Franklin's  statement,  in  1765,  before  the 
Stamp  Act  Committee,  that  the  Virginia  Assembly  seriously 
questioned  the  right  of  the  king  to  the  territory  in  dispute. 
George  Croghan,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  communication  to 
Secretary  Peters  of  Pennsylvania,  wondered  how  any- 
body could  doubt  that  the  French  on  the  Alleghany  were 
encroaching  upon  the  charter  limits  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  French  were  more  unanimous  in  thoir  view;  but  it 
was  only  gradually  that  they  worked  up  to  a  full  expression 
of  it.  Bellin,  the  map*maker  for  Charlevoix,  had  drawn  in 
his  early  drafts  the  limits  of  New  France  more  raodesti}' 
than  the  French  government  grew  to  maintain,  and  he  was 
soon  instructed  to  fashion  his  roups  to  their  largest  claims. 
In  like  manner,  the  earliest  English  map-makers  slowly 
came  to  the  pitch  of  nudaoity  which  the  politicians  stood  for, 
and  Bollan,  in  1748,  complained  that  Popple  (1732),  Keith 
(1738),  Oldmixon  (1741),  Moll,  and  Bowen  (1747)  had 
been  recusant  to  English  interests.  It  was  not  till  Mitchell 
produced  his  map  in  1755  that  the  ardentest  claimant  for 
English  risfhts  was  satisdod. 


th. 


The  instructions  of  Duquesne,  in  1752,  say  that  *»'ti8 
certain  that  the  Iroquois  have  no  rights  on  the  Ohio,  and 
the   pretended   rights   through  them  of  the   English  is  a 
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chimera."  In  the  nogotiations  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
in  1713,  the  English  had  succeeded  m  getting  an  admission 
from  thOj French  which  required  all  the  resources  of  French 
diplonaacy  to  qualify.  This  was  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  English  sovereignty  over  the  Iroquois.  The  French  at 
a  later  diiy,  when  they  felt  better  able  to  enforce  their 
views,  Hiiill'ed  at  the  obligation  and  called  the  phrase  **a 
simple  enunciation"  in  words  of  no  binding  significance, — 
a  summary  way  of  looking  at  an  obligation  which  could 
demolish  any  contract.  When  they  conde:jcended  to  ex- 
plain what  they  sniffed  at,  they  insisted  that  the  Iroquois 
themselves  never  acknowledged  such  a  subjection.  Sir 
William  Johnson  was  frank  enough  to  call  the  connection 
of  the  Knglifth  and  Iroquois  one  of  alliance  rather  than 
subjection.  The  French  farther  pointed  out  what  was  true, 
that  the  Iroquois  did  not  always  consider  it  necessary  to 
consult  the  En^^lish  when  makln^c  treaties  or  declarin*;  wiir. 
Again,  when  forced  to  other  explanations,  the  French  main- 
tained that  the  subjection  of  the  Iroquois  in  their  persons 
did  not  carry  sovereignty  over  their  lands.  If  it  did,  they 
said,  the  Iroquois  who  occupy  lands  at  Caughnuwagn,  would 
be  equally  subject  in  land  and  person,  and  that  would  in- 
volve the  absurdity  of  yiehling  to  the  English  jurisdiction 
territory  at  the  very  gates  of  Montreal. 

There  was  another  clause  in  this  treaty  of  Utrecht  which 
the  French  were  har<i  put  to  interpret  to  their  advantage. 
This  was  the  clause  by  which  the  French  acknowledged  the 
English  right  to  trade  with  all  Indians.  The  minutes  of  in- 
struction given  to  Duquesne,  show  how  this  was  interpreted. 
•»Thc  English  may  pretend  that  wo  are  l)ound  by  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  to  permit  the*  Indians  to  trade  with  them  ;  but  it 
is  sure  that  nothing  can  oblige  us  to  allow  this  trade  on  uur 
own  lands.''  This,  in  the  light  of  the  French  claim  to  the 
water-sheds  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi,  would 
debar  the  English  from  trading  at  Oswego,  and  on  the  Ohio. 
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The  English  had,  in  172fi,  by  a  treaty  made  on  Septetn- 
\>er  14,  and  which  Governor  Powniill  prints  in  his  Admin- 
iHratxon  of  the  Colonies^  secured  a  fresh  recognition  by  the 
Iroquois  of  their  guardianship  over  them.  By  this  compact 
the  Senecas,  Cayugas  and  Onondagas,  falling  in  with  the 
concessions  of  the  Mohawks  and  Oneidas  in  1G84,  surren- 
dered a  tract  from  Oswego  to  Cayahoga  (Cleveland),  with 
an  extent  inland  of  sixty  miles. 

A  score  of  years  and  more  passed  thereafter  before  the 
French  becjirue  fully  sensible  that  they  must  forcibly  con- 
test their  elaitii  to  the  Ohio.  By  this  time  their  plan  bad 
fully  ripened  of  connecting  Canada  and  Louisiana  by  a 
chain  of  posts,  and  of  keeping  the  English  on  the  seaward 
side  of  the  Alleghanies.  In  this,  they  were  convinced, 
lay  a  riper  future  for  New  France  rather  than  in  crossing 
the  Mississippi  and  disputing  sovereignty  with  the  Spaniard. 
Tills  accoiiiplishtMj,  tlicy  hnf>ed  to  ofi'er  a  barrier  against  the 
English  effective  enough  to  prevent  their  wresting  from 
Spain  the  silver  mines  beyon<l  the  Mississippi. 

The  French  had  always  claimed  priority  on  the  Ohio,  and 
when  Ccloron  was  sent  in  1749  to  take  formal  possession 
along  its  banks,  by  hanging  royal  insignia  on  trees  and 
burying  graven  plates  in  ihe  soil,. that  officer  professedly 
made  **  a  reuenml  of  possession  of  the  Ohio  and  all  its  atflu- 
ents," — a  possession  originally  established  **  l»y  arms  and 
treaties,  particularly  those  of  Ryswick,  Utrecht  and  Aix-la- 
Chapelle."  There  was  urgency  for  such  a  "  renewal,"  for 
Celoron  found  that  the  English  were  already  in  possession 
of  the  country,  so  far  as  the  friendly  sanction  of  the  natives 
signitied  it.  Thus  the  Iroquois  claim  to  that  extent  had 
proved  elfective,  and  Colden  has  distinctly  expounded  it  in 
his  Hi»tori/  of  the  Five  Nationtt,  It  was  also  clearly  ti*aced 
in  maps  by  Jefferys  in  1753,  and  by  Mitchell  and  Huske 
in  1755. 

It  was*  therefore,  a  necessity  for  the  French  to  use  foroe 
if  tboy  were  to  make  good  their  claims    by  holding  the 
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valley.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  1751,  La  Jonquiere 
iotftructed  **  to  drive  from  the  Beautiful  River  (Ohio)  any 
European  foreigners,  and  in  a  manner  of  expulsion  which 
should  make  them  lose  all  taste  for  trying  to  return." 
With  the  usual  French  diplomatic  reservation,  that  gov- 
ernor was  further  enjoined  "  to  observe  notwithstanding 
the  cautions  pnioticable  in  such  injittcrs/' 

There  is  a  Mthnoire  of  1751  which  sets  forth  the  French 
anxiety  lest  the  English,  by  securing  a  post  on  the  Ohio, 
should  be  able  to  keep  the  Indians  in  alienation  from  the 
French.  Such  English  success  would  mean  a  danger  to 
French  communications  with  the  settlers  on  the  Mississippi, 
who  stood  in  particular  need  of  Canadian  assistance  in  the 
war  which  was  wasred  ajrainat  Ihom  by  the  Carolina  Indians, 
instigated  by  the  English  there.  Without  such  a  bar  to 
their  progress,  as  the  French  possession  of  the  Ohio,  the 
English  could  easily  advance,  not  only  upon  the  French 
posts  among  the  Illinois,  but  they  could  endanger  the  port- 
age of  the  Miami,  which  was  the  best  route  from  Canada, 
and  which  if  lost  might  involve  the  abandonment  of  Detroit. 

The  conclusion  of  this  complaint  is  two-fold  :  Detroit  must 
be  aireogthened  by  a  farming  |X)pulation  about  it  for  its  sup- 
port in  order  to  preserve  it  as  the  liest  place  to  overawe  the 
continent.  The  Illinois  country  must  be  protected  ;  its  buf- 
falo trade  fostered ;  that  animaPs  wool  made  market^ible ; 
and  the  custom  of  salting  its  flesh  prevail  so  that  the  neces- 
sity of  depending  on  Martinico  for  meat  be  avoided. 

The  movement  of  the  French  on  the  Alleghany  in  17.54 
had  put  an  end  to  temporizing.  Albemarle,  who  was  Eng- 
land's amlmasador  at  Paris,  was  a  butlt^rily  and  a  reprobate, 
and  he  was  little  calculated  to  mend  matters,  now  easily 
slipping  from  bad  to  worse. 

A  tough  and  sturdy  young  Yankee,  then  keeping  school 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  John  Adams  by  name,  represented 
the  rising  impatience  of  the  colonists,  who  had  not  forgotten 
their  yeoman  service  at  Louisburg.     He  looked  forward  to 
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the  complete  expulsion  of  •'  the  turbulent  Gallicks !" 
The  year  1755  opened  with  events  moving  rapidly.  In 
January,  France  proposed  to  leave  matters  us  they  were 
and  let  commissioners  settle  the  dispute  in  details.  Eng- 
land in  response  fell  back  on  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  In 
February,  France  proposed  as  a  substitute  that  all  east  of 
the  mountains  should  belong  to  England,  and  all  west  of 
the  Alleghany  River  and  north  of  the  Ohio  should  fall  to 
France.  This  left  as  neutral  territory  the  slope  from  the 
mountains  to  the  Alleghany  and  the  region  south  of  the 
Ohio.  In  March,  England  assented  to  this,  provided  the 
French  would  destroy  their  posts  on  the  Alleghany  and 
Ohio.  This  would  make  a  break  in  the  French  cordon 
connecting  Canada  with  the  Mississippi,  and  would  give 
the  English  an  advantage  in  the  coDtrol  of  the  neutral 
country.  So  France  refused  the  terms.  In  June,  England 
again  resorted  to  the  conditions  of  Utrecht,  and  insisted  on 
the  validity  of  the  Iroquois  claim*  France  reiterated  her 
denial  of  such  a  claim,  as  regards  the  territory,  but  acknowl- 
edged it  as  reganis  the  persons  of  th?  confe(ierates.  Eng- 
land insisted,  as  well  she  might,  that  this  was  not  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  similar  provisions  in  other  treaties. 
England  now  reminded  Braddock  of  this  provision  In  the 
trejity  of  1720,  and  instructed  him  to  act  accordingly. 
This  brought  the  business  to  the  pitch  of  war,  though  both 
sidod  hesitated  to  make  a  declaration.  Galissonniere  claimed 
it  to  he  the  testimony  of  all  maps  that  France  was  right  in 
her  claim,  and  her  jxissession  of  what  she  strove  for  was 
now  to  l>e  settled  l>y  sterner  evidence. 

Danville  and  the  other  French  ma|>-niakers  had  been 
brought  to  repre^senlations  that  kept  Galissonniere's  state- 
ment true.  The  Eaglish  cartografibprs  had  done  equally 
wi^ll  for  lh<»ir  side,  and  Mitchell  ooold  be  cited  to  advantage. 
HU  Jla|»  ^  tA«  BritM  and  ^r^ncA  Ihminwuii  tn  ybrth 
Am0r^  ms  htaied  on  dooanwvils  which  the  English  Board 
of   Trade  thoogtit    boat  oalbnoed    tbeir  claim,  and   the 
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publication,  \vhen  made,  in  1755,  was  dedicated  to  their 
secretary.  In  an  accompanying  text  the  English  claim  was 
pushed  to  its  utmost,  and  every  old  story  was  revamped 
^hich  served  to  bolster  pretensions  of  the  English  preced- 
ing the  French  in  exploring  the  country,  reviving  the  anti- 
quated boast  that  New  En^L^ianders  had  even  preceded  the 
French  in  crossing  the  Mississippi,  and  hud  really  furn- 
Ibhed  the  guides  for  La  Salle's  discoveries. 

Perhaps  the  t>esl  knowledge  which  was  attainable  at  the 
■  time,  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  hud  been  reached  by 
Christopher  Gist,  who,  in  his  wandering,  had  corrected  the 
supposed  curves  and  trends  of  that  river.  Lewis  Evans, 
ID  June,  1750,  made  his  proposals  to  visit  and  map  the 
country  under  disguise  as  a  tnidei,  and  in  the  pay  of  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania.  His  map  of  the  BrilM  Middle 
Colonies  was  published  at  Philadolphiii  just  in  time  to  lie 
of  use  to  Braddock.  Washington  later  said  of  it  that, 
♦•considering  the  early  period,  it  was  done  with  ama/ing 
exactness."  The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  was  satisfied 
that  Evans  had  ma[)ped  the  Alleghanies  con'cctly,  and 
contended  that  this  new  draft  showed  how  much  would  be 
lost  if  the  English  made  these  mountains  their  bounds. 

Of  the  country  in  dispute  Evans's  map  in  one  of  ite 
legends  represents:  '*Were  nothing  at  stake,"  it  reads, 
*' between  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  France  but  the 
lands  in  the  Ohio,  we  may  reckon  it  as  great  a  prize  as  has 
cver!>cen  contended  for  between  two  nations,  for  this  coun- 
try is  of  that  vast  extent  westward  as  to  exceed  in  good  land 
til  the  European  dominions  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Spain,  and  which  are  almost  destitute  of  inhabitants.  It  is 
im[x>6aible  to  conceive,  had  His  Majesty  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  its  value  and  great  importance,  and  the  huge 
fltrides  the  French  have  been  making  for  sevend  years  past 
ID  their  encroachments  on  his  dominions,  that  His  Majesty 
ipould  sacrifice  one  of  the  best  gems  in  his  crown,  to  their 
usurpation  and  l>oundless  ambition." 
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The  opinion  of  James  Maary  that  whoever  was  left  at 
the  end  of  the  war  in  the  possession  of  the  lakes  and  the 
Ohio  would  control  the  continent,  was  not,  at  this  time,  an 
un&mitiar  one  in  the  public  mind.  It  was,  moreover,  not 
unconnected  with  the  belief  that  in  the  time  to  come,  a 
route  west  by  the  Hudson  or  the  Potomac,  connecting  with 
these  vaster  water-ways  of  the  interior,  would  make  some 
point  on  the  Atlantic  coast  <<the  grand  emporium  of  all 
East  Indian  commodities."  We  have  lived  to  see  the 
prophecy  veri6ed,  but  by  other  agencies. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  IKTOKIAL  TEXT  IXSdUBET)  ON 
TWO    I'ALHNOl  E  TABLETS. 

BY  PHILIPP  J.  J.  VAKKNTINJ. 


N4VTK.— The  lllustrftilon  gUen  U  a  copy  taken  from  three  of  Ihe  IksI 
photographH  I  could  obtain.  The  left  hand  tablet  U  reproduced  D'om 
Mr.  UAnlrfi  Charnay'a  cast,  the  central  tablcan  all  from  a  pliotograph  of 
the  5'car  1M6,  la  poaaevt^ioa  of  Mr.  Fred.  Lambert,  N.  Y.,  and  the  right 
band  tithlct  from  the  photograph  of  the  slab  preserved  In  the  National 
Museum,  Washington.  As  these  three  photographs  differ  In  size  and 
•re  products  of  different  Ictiscs.  I  have  thought  It  best  to  represent  the 
nrhole  sculpture  In  a  harroooloua  shape,  trying  to  render  the  traits  of 
the  orlgtnala  ms  correctly  as  Is  poHsfble  by  a  pen  and  ink  drawing. 

The  letter  L  in  the  scheme  means  the  symbols  as  presented  in  Landa'a 
CosiM  de  Yucatan  ;  the  letter  C,  the  symbols  iu  the  Codex  Cortes ;  the 
lelt«r  T»  those  of  the  Codex  Tro. 


Temple  of  the  Sacred  Thee. 


KBagii  of  the  pnges  of  the  Maya  Codices,  as  a  rule,  pre- 

Hsents  on  the  right  hnnd  of  its  face  a  largo  nutnlier  of  signs, 

Paoeoaipauied  by  colored  illuEtriLtioDS.      The  iirrangemeiit  of 

tfaiwe  filgos  appears  to  he  in  horizontal  lines,  and  these  lines 

I  suggest  a  hieroglyphic  text,  which  text,  however,  because 
none  of  its  elements  have  yet  l>een  deciphered,  8t4ind8  still 
mute  and  without  interpretation. 
The  opposite  and  left  hand  sides  of  these  pages  are 
covered  with  signs  loo.  Rut  they  differ  from  their  cora- 
punions,  considerably.  As  regards  their  urrungcnient, 
Kthfli-e  is  no  doubt  that  they  run  in  a  perj>endicular  column, 
cover,  as   to   their   interpretation,    there   is    no  Maya 
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student  who  would  not  l)e  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
special  meaning  of  each  of  these  signs,  with  its  functions 
and  ita  names.  They  represent  the  twenty  symbols  for  days 
in  the  Maya  Colendar,  and  so  much  do  these  symbols  form 
part  and  parcel  of  all  the  Codices,  that  they  arc  observed 
running,  invariably  from  top  to  bottom,  along  the  left  side 
of  every  one  of  their  pages.  They  may  not  always  follow 
each  other  in  the  same  order  of  succession^ — they  some- 
times arrange  themselves  in  certain  changeable  groups, — 
but  the  physiognomy  of  these  twenty  symbols  remains 
unaltered. 

It  was  but  natural  that,  on  account  of  the  circumstances 
described,  these  symbols  should  have  prominently  attnicted 
the  attention  of  the  American  archaeologist ;  and  it  was  be- 
cause of  the  presence  and  of  the  perspicuity  of  these 
symbols  that  a  way  was  found  to  proceed  to  the  conquest 
of  iit  least  one  province  of  the  Maya  domain  —  that  of  the 
Maya  Calendar-reckoning;  and  it  is  mainly  through  the 
assiduouj*  and  pains-taking  research  of  Rev.  Cyrus  Thomas, 
not  to  inenti<Hi  other  scholars,  that  we  now  have  become 
ac(|uaintcd  with  the  foundation  underlying  this  Calendar, 
with  the  variety  of  its  laws,  and  also  with  some  of  its 
higldy  perplexing  ambiguities. 

This  much  of  light,  and  not  much  more,  has  hitherto 
i>een  cast  into  the  cloud-capped  provinces  of  ancient  Maya 
civilization. 

The  purpose  of  this  address  is  to  bring  evidence  that 
there  is  still  jmother  light  under  which  these  interesting 
symbols  may  be  viewed. 

It  seems  as  though  the  students,  xvhen  examining  the 
contents  of  the  Codices,  had  been  impressed  only  by  the 
one  face  of  the  symbols  turned  to  their  eyes,  which  was,  so 
to  speak,  the  arkhnteik  side,  a  view  indeed  that  has  tinallv 
led  to  the  pretty  exhaustive  knowledge  which  we  now  pos- 
sess of  the  Maya  Caloodar-system. 

The  same  symbols,  however,  if  closely  examined,  will 
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also  be  seen  to  have  u  figurative  or  pivtorial  side.  It  is 
true,  tbis  side  is  not  ostensibly  expressed  upon  the  face  of 
the  written  symbols;  but  it  is  so  M epigraphy  be  consulted. 
In  whatever  kind  of  carving,  or  of  relief-sculpture,  on 
temple  or  on  palace  walls,  on  hirge  stone  slabs,  on  dnnk- 
ing-cups,  or  on  jadc-celts,  these  self-same  symliola  would 
np|>ear  to  strike  the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  numerals 
are  their  conspicuous  monitors,  and  the  symbols  affixed  to 
them,  invite  to  the  certain  belief  that  we  stand  in  the 
presence  of  a  day's-dato. 

Here  follows,  in  brief  anticipation,  the  sum  of  the 
results  I  have  gathered  from  the  pictorial  nature  of  both 
the  written  and  the  graven  symbols. 

1.  The  written  syralwls  are  plainly  nothing  else  than 
iachygraph».  They  show  on  their  face  the  traces  of  abbre- 
viated, degenerated  images,  and  thereby  suggest  the  pre- 
existence  of  a  prototype, 

2.  Their  corresponding  prototype  will  be  delected  in 
gcniptitre, 

3.  The  sculptured  prototype  will  then  be  found  to 
represent  the  image  of  a  distinct  object. 

4.  AH  these  objects  can  be  demonstrated  of  ritual 
nature.  As  such  they  are  expressly  designated  by  the 
authority  of  BiKhop  Landa. 

5.  When  passing  from  the  scrutiny  of  these  day-symbols 
interspersed  with  the  remaining  characters  which  form  the 
greater  burden  of  the  graven  text,  these  same  charactofs 
will  prove  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  aforenaid  day-sym~ 
hols,  now  stripped  of  their  Calendar  numerals. 

6.  JVinc  objects  of  ritual  nature  make  their  appearance 
beside  contributing  to  the  c<fnii)lclion  of  the  text. 

7.  Conclusion  :  the  method  of  recording  l>oth  on  paper 
and  on  stone,  was  not  aliUmlietic,  syllabic,  or  intermixed, 
but  object  and  picture  writing. 

The  Items,  as  above. enumerated,  require  closer  substan- 
tiation. 
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To  accomplish  this  task*  I  have  selected  a  Palenqne 
sculpture,  coraposcd  of  u  centre  tableau  and  two  lateral  in- 
scribed tablets,  the  copy  of  the  whole  being  in  your  hands. 

The  reason  why,  out  of  so  many  other  graven  texts,  I 
selected  these  two  Palenque  texts,  in  order  to  serve,  so  to 
speak,  as  primers  for  object-spelling,  is  this :  the  sculpture 
is  comparatively  one  of  the  ]yest  preserved  in  existence. 
The  inscribed  text  is  one  of  the  longest  we  know  of,  thus 
offering  the  richest  material.  The  Palenque  sculptor  was 
simpler,  clearer,  and  in  his  delineation  truer  to  nature  than 
his  fellow  artiste  in  the  other  centres  of  (Central  American 
worship.  Finally,  the  archRH)logic  brotherhood  is  most 
converj>ant  with  this  precious  specimeu  of  American  pre- 
historic art  and  the  interest  is  thereby  more  easily  engaged. 

The  sculpture,  as  you  know,  is  imbedded  in  the  rear  wall 
of  a  little  fimo  built  on  the  top  of  a  tumulus  thrown  np 
i|uilc  near  to  the  stately  ruins  of  the  ancient  Palenque 
monnstery. 

Let  us  have  first  a  rapid  glance  at  the  centre  tableau. 

This  tableau  tells  its  own  story  to  the  eye.  It  represents 
a  sKcriticial  scene.  Two  persons*  evidently  priests,  are 
SMI)  with  their  beads  raised  aod  their  eyes  directed  toward 
a  Kird  i^ix'^bod  on  the  (op  of  ft  cros$-like  framework.  The 
hird  can  easily  he  reoognlzed,  being  the  sacred  bird 
QmttMd  ftrvf9m  r^tphmdauj.  His  wings  are  slightly 
niiMd»  hb  1^  in  attitnde  of  walking,  his  head  and  neck 
hMit  formd.  Tin*  framework  represeats  the  yak-rM^ 
(he  sftcred  tree  of  WUf  (L«  p^ge  200),  mnd  is  rooted  upon 
wImI  »tcttk$  (o  b«  a  OKkMUoiM  skull.  Ot\  the  hands  and 
oytimtclMMl  anus  of  lbef4der  priest  lies  the  figure  of  an  idol, 
the  god  OUe  tL*.  p.  ifO),  tJbe  protector  of  the  tiebU  and 
kwrrailft.  He  liea  tbero  in  digiiiSed  pottnre,  hia  arms 
<bli«J»  and  with  widft  op— ed  eyeo  aeening  to  uke  in  the 
w«(^  Uw  bird  ift  aji^gi^g  Ivio  his  eu%.  The  jnnior  assist- 
9ak  holds  in  his  hand  a  slnlk  of  the  ■■■■i  pltnt,  its  root  and 
ito  wnTing  loaves   fonyeariaanHy  bat  olenrij  expronond. 
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The  tapestry  of  the  background  is  emblazoned  with  short 
rows  of  day-symbols,  and  intermixed  with  clasps  in  which 
pairs  of  maize-leaves»  as  if  moved  by  a  breeze,  are  fastened. 
Mr.  Francis  Parry,  in  one  of  his  last  pamphlets,  has  pointed 
out,  with  evident  correctness,  that  the  salient  emblematic 
features  of  this  background  are  the  green  leaves  of  the 
maize,  all  of  them  tending  to  glorify  fecundity  and  the 
worship  of  the  bountiful  god  Chac, 

This  much  on  the  central  picture.  We  must  now  turn 
to  the  inspection  of  the  lateral  tablets. 

Each  of  these  tablets  ih  divided  into  six  vertical  columns, 
and  these  columns  into  seventeen  transversal  rows.  Each 
of  the  squares  (cartouches,  katuiies)  thereby  obtained, 
shows  on  its  face  a  graven  object.  The  initial  square  occu- 
pies the  space  of  four  squares.  The  total  of  the  squares  to 
be  scrutinized,  presents  therefore  the  sum  of  201  squares. 

For  the  purpose  of  stating  the  place  of  each  square 
the  vertical  columns  of  Tablet  1,  «re  inscribed  with  the 
letters  A— F,  those  of  Tablet  II.  with  the  letters  S — X, 
and  the  transversals  of  both  with  the  numbers  1 — 17. 

Which  of  the  features  graven  on  Tablet  1.  will  bo  of 
easiest  recognition?  No  doubt  those  heading  the  firiit  col- 
umns A,  B,  3 — *J.  These  sriuares  exhibit  a  series  of  human 
profiles.  To  Judge  from  their  diversified  physiognomies, 
we  take  them  to  l>e  portraits,  and,  fr(»m  their  location  at 
the  head  of  the  inscription,  to  be  jjortraits  of  prominent 
men.  L#ater  examination  will  prove  them  to  be  portraits 
of  certain  historic  priests,  and  the  fifth  of  the  series  the 
emblematic  image  of  one  of  them. 

In  this  tablet,  wo  find  six  other  portraits  scattered  in 
B17;  C  10;  C  II;  D  8;  D  16  ;  and  F  4. 

Tablet  II.  exhibits  none  of  the  kind. 

What  other  features  will  l)e  found  of  ready  recognition? 
No  doubt  the  many  chronologic  signs  observed  at  a  rapid 
glance  to  cover  the  faces  of  both  tablets.  These  dates — the 
meDtioned  syralrols  for  certain  days — make  their  presence 
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conspicuoDS  by  balls  (thoun)  and  erect  staffs  (paiche). 
either  or  both  of  them  l>eing  always  affixed  to  the  left  side  of 
a  symbol.  Together,  they  form  a  date,  each  Imll  counting  1, 
each  staff  5.  They  are  the  numerals  to  state  which  of  the 
20  days  of  the  month  is  registered.  Counting  the  number 
of  dates  present  on  both  tablets,  the  amount  is  79  dates,  in 
alL  We  make  a  brief  bait  here.  For,  as  it  is  around  the 
axis  of  these  symbols  that  almost  the  whole  discussion  will 
turn,  a  few  words  more  must  be  said  of  them. 

We  have  known  of  these  symbols  ever  since  Lord 
Kingsborough's  Codices  were  laid  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  Later,  tljrough  the  discovery  of  Bishop  Landa's 
work  on  the  antiquities  of  Yucatan,  we  learned  how  to  em- 
ploy these  symbols  for  a  rational  construction  of  the  Calen- 
dar, and,  moreover,  we  learned  what  name  each  of  these 
synilwls  bore — and  there  is  much  in  a  name,  as  will  readily 
be  seen.  But  Landa,  unfortunately,  did  not  tell  us  on  this 
occasion  what  positive  yeaning  was  hidden  under  that  con- 
fused scribbling  which  was  seen  covering  the  face  of  those 
little  symbols,  miniatures  of  only  J  or  IJ  inch  square. 
Here  and  there  they  would  suggest  a  face,  but  whether  that 
of  man  or  woman,  of  a  beast  or  an  idol,  is  not  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable, and  others  are  positive  nondescripts. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  tachygraphic  deterioration 
under  which  the  scribe  has  presented  them,  he  has  never 
failed  to  leave  on  the  face  of  each  symbol  as  many  of  the 
characteristics  as  will  permit  ua  to  trace  out  its  correspond- 
ing counterpart  when  seen  chiselled  by  the  hand  of  the 
sculptor.  He  represents  them  on  the  large  aarface  of 
stone,  and  gives  them  for  the  most  part  a  measure  of  4} 
inches  square.  He  cuts  them  out  elaborately  in  has  relief. 
Upon  comparison,  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  the  incomplete, 
confused  strokes  made  by  the  scribe  stand  in  the  corres- 
ponding sculpture  in  tunns  that  are  completed.  The  inter- 
rupted strokes  run  into  well  dctitied  outlines;  they  combine 
to  gratify  the  eye  with  the  aspect  of  a  certain  object  which 
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is  known  and  which  we  must  own  was  quite  correctly  copied 
after  nature-  Should  we  not  recognize  this  object  at  first 
sight,  or  feel  doubtful  as  to  its  identification,  we  oaay  be 
brought  upon  the  right  track  by  conaulting  Landa's  chap- 
ters, in  which  objects  are  noted,  discussed,  sometimes  even 
profusely  described,  which  were  employed  in  the  religious 
ceremonies  and  the  rites  performed  in  the  temples  of  the 
Maya  people.  This  fact  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  presumption  that  the  o1)jects  in  question  might 
also  have  l>een  emploj'cd  in  the  representation  of  such 
sacred  symlwls  as  our  twenty  cfUendar  8yro)>ols  are,  will  con- 
tribute  to  their  vcriticntion  and  to  their  final  identification, 
in  the  highest  degree. 

For  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  and  to  bring  this  trans- 
lation of  the  written  symbols  into  the  sculptured  ones  to  full 
visual  perception,  I  have  prepared  a  scheme  (see  diagram) 
on  which  the  corresponding  counterparts  are  paired.  They 
are  not  there  arranged  in  their  common  ciilendaric  succes- 
sion, but  in  the  order  in  which  the  sculptured  dates  make 
their  gradual  appearance  in  our  tablets. 

The  Registered  Dates. 


I.  The  first  date  comes  up  in  square  A  16.  It  must  be 
read:  the  first  day  AhaUy  because  it  shows  in  its  numeral 
but  one  ball ;  and  tiiat  the  ufTixcd  .nymhol  is  that  of  Ahau 
is  warranted  by  comparison  with  the  written  tachygraphic 
symbol,  which  exhibits  the  very  same  features  and  is 
known  by  the  name  Ahau, 

The  Maya  word  Ahau  means:  old  man»  chief,  lord. 
Landa  speaks  of  this  Ahau  as  an  idol  representing  the  Lord 
of  the  Kattm,  or  period  of  twenty  years,  on  which  occasion 
it  was  carried  from  temple  to  temple  in  procession.  Fj^r 
particulars  read  Landa,  page  316, 

II,  The  sect)ml  date  stands  in  square  B  10.  The  tachy- 
graphic symbol  Oc,  when  completed  by  drawing  a  profile 
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nxiBd  those  strokes  swong  to  and  fro,  would  give  a  abort- 
eapj  of  tbe  senlptare.  The  characteristics  left  are  still 
■iroager  ti^eutueted  by  the  three  dark  spots.  Tbe  determi- 
bbISw  qq  top  of  the  heed  shows  by  tbe  elongated  front-line 
mad  the  Nearly  defined  eer,  that  tbe  sculptor  intended  the 
hmd  to  be  reoqgiiiied  ns  that  of  a  quadruped.  What 
aainnl  it  b,  whether  the  do^or  tbe  fox-like  tacuatzin^  is  of 
BO  Material  iotereet  to  discuss,  Tbe  form  is  seen  resting 
on  three  feet,  ax»d  the  whole  is  thereby  thought  to  represent 
a  baked  earthen  idoL 

Tbe  sjinbol  shows  ooe  single  staff  for  numeral,  aad 
thecelbre  reods :  the  day  5  Cib. 

III.  Tbe  third  date,  beneath  in  square  R  1 K  exhibits,  hs 
an  exception,  a  compomd  pietnre-^a  hand  holding  a  human 
be«d,  drawn,  as  alwa>^,  in  pro61e.  We  may  see  the  same 
symbol,  but  without  the  hand,  repeated  in  D  11.  Its  tachy- 
graphic  paragon  will  be  that  which  beara  tbe  name  Cih, 
transkted :  the  Scribe,  Tbe  seriee  of  the  20  days  ehows 
only  two  bumnn  bends,  of  whkh  the  other  one  will  present- 
ly appear.  The  nuroeraU  on  necoant  of  the  two  balls,  is 
that  of  2,  and  therefore  we  read  this  date :  2  Oe. 

1  most  not  forget  tbe  espUnation  of  the  two  books  above 
and  below  the  two  halls.  These  hooks  never  come  to  light 
except  in  ctmnectioa  with  the  numerals  1  or  2.  As  it 
api^ears  they  were  intended  to  fill  out  the  vaeant  spaces 
left  at  this  spot  by  the  presence  of  bat  one  or  two  balls. 
Tbe  motive  itself  seem^  to  bare  been  botrowed  from  hooks 
by  which  the  earthen  idols  were  grasped.  Look  at  the 
suggestioa  given  by  the  hand  and  handle«  as  shown  in  the 
preeent  symbol. 

IV.  Tbe  ^rth  dtte  ts  found  in  B  16.  Sculpture:  a 
human  fa\*<,  elongated,  with  expceesion  differing  from  the 
(dinner.  TWbygrapb :  probably  that  of  Jtfen,  which  in 
trauMation  narnDs:  tbe  ArckiirH.  Tbe  symliol  Ijcars  the 
immoral  IS,  and  thefefofe  reads :  the  diite  IS  Men. 

Y«     The  liflh  symbol  met  with  stainis  in  column  C  2. 
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Sculpture  and  tiichygniph  Oimi  tally  perfectly.  Both  show 
the  closed  eyelids,  the  dry  jawbone,  the  bare  teeth,  the  hol- 
lowed nose  of  the  human  skull.  Cimi  translated  means: 
death.  Hence  we  read  the  numeral  included :  the  date  8 
Cimi, 

It  roust  l>€  observed  here,  that  the  sculptor  whenever  he 
repeats  the  same  symbol,  never  would  repeat  the  same 
accurate  modelling  of  it.  This  shows  that  he  did  not  work 
with  stencils.  Ho  was  a  free-hand  dniftsnmn.  His  clever 
hand  never  failed  to  express  substanliiilly  the  characteristic 
features  in  the  repeated  objects.  I  found  this  tigure  more 
varied  than  any  other,  and  this  fact  of  continuous  variation 
should  be  duly  observed,  because  some  scholars,  misled  by 
it,  felt  induced  to  take  the  somewhat  altered  day  symbols 
for  a  new  set  of  chronologic  signs,  for  symbols  of  the  months. 

VI.  The  sixth  date  stands  in  square  C  4.  Its  corres- 
ponding tachygraph  can  be  no  other  than  Manik,  The 
reasons  why  this  symbol  must  be  admitted  to  represent 
some  kind  of  vessel  are  as  follows:  1.  It  shows  three 
feet.  2.  It  is  rounded.  3.  It  is  hollowed  and  shows  its 
opening.  The  tachygrapher,  almost  invariably,  draws  this 
mouth  of  vessel  Manik  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  Tau, 
and  with  three  strokes  at  the  bottom  of  it — Bjgns  for  the 
three  feet.  The  sculptures  show  the  mouth  more  roundeti. 
No  doubt,  the  picture  represents  tlial  rudimentary  earthen 
vessel  found  in  the  household  of  the  whole  Indian  race,  and 
which  was  culled  by  the  Spaniards  :  la  lehrija.  It  serves  to 
keep  the  mnize  soaked  in  water  and  ashes  during  night  time 
and  thus  get  it  softened  for  the  morning,  and  the  process  of 
grinding  on  the  weto/e-stone.  The  little  round  marks  sug- 
gest the  form  of  the  maize-kernel  ond  the  object  laid  on  top 
the  TOfiwi,  ready  to  shape  the  tortilla.  We  read  the  day  : 
8  Manik. 

VIL  In  square  C  5  we  find  another  vessel  of  domestic 
use,  this  time,  however,  a  fruit  vessel,  and  perfectly  cor- 
responding to  the  tachygraph   Chicchan,      Here,  as  well 
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as  for  the  others  of  its  kind,  the  sculptor  always  presses 
two  of  these  vessels  into  the  space  of  one  square.  See  e.  g> 
A  B  3,  where  one  of  them  shows  a  more  rounded  form. 
Both  are  evidentl}*  to  represent  the  two  brother-vessels :  el 
guacal  and  la  jicara^  the  one  a  large  fruit  of  globular,  the 
other  of  elongated  form,  both  gathered  from  the  tree  Ores- 
ceniia  cujete^  and  so  similar  in  trunk,  ramification,  foliage 
and  flower,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguii^hed  from 
each  other,  unless  the  fi^it  begins  to  show  its  coming  form. 
The  people,  therefore,  call  these  trees  Ion  jemelott  —  the 
twins,  and  the  sculptor,  impressed  by  similar  observation, 
seems  to  have  brought  the  same  idea  to  expression,  by 
always  coupling  these  vessels  together.  The  globular 
guacaly  of  the  size  of  a  man*s  head  aud  more,  serves  mani- 
fold purposes,  mainly  that  oi  scooping  water,  while  the 
Jicara  is  the  [)eople's  drinking  cup.  A  mark  like  y  or  x 
will  l>c  noticed  always  on  the^e  vessels.  This  mark  means: 
carfing.  See  tf,  g.  Cod.  Tro,  plates  15,  17,  32,  in  which 
the  wood  caner  is  about  to  carve  an  idol  from  the  trunk  of 
a  tree.  Perhaps  the  reader  will  remember  the  extreme 
De«U4iess  and  taste  ezhibiled  in  decorative  carving  on  the 
sar&oe  of  the  named  reaseU,  as  brought  to  market  through- 
out the  whole  of  Central  America.  We  read  tbe  date :  J4 
CAiccAnn, 

YIIL  The  eighth  date  in  square  C  8,  with  a  simile  for 
the  same  in  C  16,  shows  its  ladiygraphic  replica  in  the 
symbol  CUoe.  Ma>-«  words  bcginnhig  with  the  syllable 
eaft  always  have  reference  to  ktmey.  With  this  suggestion 
in  miad,  it  will  be  easy  to  recognixe  tbe  image  of  a  honey- 
comb graven  on  the  centre  of  the  shield,  above  which  for 
ctoaer  dciiortion  the  bo^y  of  a  bee  is  nobeed,  a  soper-addi- 
Ikkft  vhieh  iathe  tachygvafih  is  alw^ya  laddng.  Hie  opiory 
of  tbe  Oodex  Tio  afibtd  nemplni  ia  abondaDoe  far  the 
reprvfiealatiott  of  the  hottey-eooili,  in  a  triai^ular 
fatm.  SeeQ>d.Tko,i4Me  tX. ;  a^Corthaiof 
tee  itoelf,  with  ile  chwrnr^wisrir  £nttii«  of  the 
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the  protruded  eyes,  the  mandibular  apparatus,  and  the 
insect-body,  see  plates  X.  and  XI.  Diagram  8  D  shows  a 
l)ee  fed  with  honey. 

Bee  culture  was  widely  spread  among  the  natives  of 
Yucatan.  They  knew  how  to  tamo  not  less  than  five  differ- 
ent species  of  this  insect  swarming  in  their  woods.  Honey, 
in  the  past  centuries,  was  almost  the  only  staple  article  of 
this  peninsula. 

The  symbol  1>ears  the  numeral  1,  we  therefore  read :  the 
day  1  Cabac, 

IX.  Close  beneath  C  8,  in  C  9,  a  symbol  makes  its 
ap{>earance  t>caring  the  simple  feature  of  the  Roman  capital 
letter  T  (or  Tau)*  What  in  this  T  is  straight  and  angu- 
lar in  sculpture,  wilt  be  seen  rounded  and  curved  in  the 
tachygraph.  The  simple  structure  of  this  symbol  is  uot 
very  suggestive  of  any  object  available  and  in  existence. 
Landa  gives  the  name  for  it,  Igk,  which  means  breath,  or 
spirit,  a  word  which  the  linguists  have  brought  to  compari- 
son with  Ehecaily  the  name  of  ono  of  the  twenty  symbols  of 
the  Mexican  cycle,  and  which  means  wind.  As  regards 
Igk^  this  curious  sign  may  be  connected  and  an  interpreta- 
tion found  for  it  by  pointing  to  a  monogram  of  the  identical 
T  form  which  is  engraved  on  the  centre  jewel  of  a  necklace 
worn  by  one  oS  those  sumptuously  dressed  men  whose  life- 
size  stuccoes  adorn  the  walls  of  the  Pnlenque  monastery. 
See  John  L.  Stephens,  Travels,  Vol.  II.,  p.  318.  A  mono- 
gram on  such  a  place  probably  hud  the  meaninij  of  Spirit  of 
Life.  Upon  furtlicr  inspection,  this  T  foiTu  would  tlicn  still 
apiMjiit'  re|>e:ited  in  the  Palen<iue  architecture.  The  eye  of 
the  visitor  is  surprii^ed  to  see  the  windows  of  tlie  convent 
constructed  after  this  unexpected  and  uncommon  pattern  of 
a  Tau,     See  diagram  9  D. 

This  three-fold  appearance  of  the  ToTz-sign  as  a  symbol 
for  a  day,  as  a  monogram  and  in  architecture,  and  this 
only  in  Palenque,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  doubt  points  to 
certain   local  associations  of  thought,  for  which  the   clew 
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remains  still  to  be  discovered.     We  read  :  the  day  13  fgk, 

X.  We  pass  over  date  10  Men  in  C  11,  and  shall  do  so 
further  on  with  all  dates  previously  discussed,  to  meet  in 
square  C  14  with  a  new  day-symbol.  lU  tachygmph  is  that 
of  Ben^  determined  by  the  horizontal  bipartition  and  the 
two  vertical  and  parallel  slits. 

The  sculptured  symbol,  owing  to  its  frequent  reappear- 
ance not  only  on  our  tablets  but  everywhere  in  sculpture, 
and  moreover  owing  to  its  intrinsic  significance  as  a  ritual 
object  of  the  highest  order,  requires  closer  inspection. 

In  written  form,  and  in  such  as  nearest  approaching  our 
sculpture,  the  symbol  is  placed  by  Lauda,  page  2fi4,  at  the 
bend  of  his  discussion  on  the  month  Pax^  which  month  was 
that  of  planting  the  corn.  See  diagram.  Upon  comparison 
we  notice  the  same  tachygraphic  traits,  however^  in  fuller 
dovetopment.  The  strokes  at  the  bottom  develop  in  Landa 
to  three  feet,  in  printing  the  symbol  in  the  Codices  with  the 
character  of  an  earthen  vessel,  and  especially  that  of  nn 
tnccn.9e-ves8cl  or  a  brazier^  when  taking  into  account  the 
two  wreaths  of  curling  i^moke  emitted  from  the  upper  slot- 
slrokcH.  The  hatch-lined  picture  on  the  left  side  is  still 
an  indetinuble  and  accessory  object.  In  Landa's  work  this 
picture  of  the  brazier  dominates  the  page  of  his  month* 
culcndnr;  in  our  tablet  we  also  see  this  brazier  impressed 
upon  the  whole  inscription,  and  its  emblematic  importance 
is  still  more  emph^isized  by  the  fact  that  it  occupies  not  one 
but  fully  four  squares.  We  notice,  too,  that  the  sculptor 
has  lakon  care  to  develop  its  features  by  hatch-lining  the 
two  upper  parallel  strokes.  Hntch-lines  always  mean 
hollowing.  The  curling  smoke  is  as  carefully  and  intelli- 
gently chiselled  as  sculpturing  would  allow,  and  lietweeu 
the  smoke  and  the  top  of  the  brazier  some  sacrificial  offer- 
ing is  seen  interposed.  The  two  lateral  objects  will  be 
explained  in  later  pages. 

Of  this  large  bnizier  and  its  special  function  we  may  learn 
more  from  Landa's  text  (pp.  148,  280).     It  stood  in  the 
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centre  of  the  temple-room.  In  each  of  the  comers  a  priest 
was  seated,  with  a  bnsin  filled  with  water  before  him.  A 
penitent  enters  the  door  and  throws  a  certain  quantity  of 
copal-balls  for  incense  in  the  slots  of  the  brazier.  The  lutter 
must  have  been  of  considerable  size,  for  somewhere,  —  I 
think  it  is  in  Tezoxomoc's  History  of  Mexico, — it  is  told  that 
some  wretch  with  hands  and  feet  bound  was  thrown  into  a 
brazier  to  l>e  roasted  alive.  I  am  not  aware  that  specimens 
of  those  braziers  are  preserved  as  its  bulk  exposed  it  to 
easy  destruction.  The  bipartition  in  Iwth  representations 
suggests  the  fact,  that  the  upper  part  could  Im;  taken  off  so 
as  to  fill  the  lower  with  embers,  and  the  slots  of  the  cover 
served  for  ventilation,  for  escape  of  the  smoke  and  for 
slipping  into  it  the  incense  balls.  The  little  round  on 
the  face  of  the  lower  basin  seems  to  indicate  the  knobs  by 
which  the  heavy  vessel  was  grasped  for  removal.  The 
Cacchiqueles  iind  Mames  of  Guntemrtla  call  such  incense- 
vessels :  polhalpom^  pol- vessel,  bal  rounded,  pom  incense. 

In  Quirigua,  in  Copan  or  in  Palenquc,  the  figure  of  this 
sacred  vessel  will  always  be  noticed  to  head  the  inscribed 
texts  of  the  sculptures  on  which  only  the  deeds  of  some 
illustrious  person,  when  deceased,  were  commemorated. 
We  read  ;  the  day  3  Ben. 

XI.  The  next  symbol  is  that  which  stands  in  D  5.  The 
tachygraph  is  an  exact  copy  of  it,  and  l>ear8  the  name  Chuen^ 
for  which  there  is  no  translation  found.  It  shows  the 
rounded  form,  is  posted  on  three  feet,  and  therefore  repre- 
sents an  earthen  vessel  too.  To  judge  from  the  carving  on  its 
surface,  the  throe  thorns,  it  is  the  vessel  in  which  the  thorns 
with  which  the  penitents  had  drawn  blood  from  their  bodies 
were  preserved,  which  thorns,  on  a  later  occasion,  were 
solemnly  burnt  by  the  priest  designated  to  this  ritual  func- 
tion. Each  priest,  says  Landa,  page  242,  ofiiciated  at  a 
sacred  vessel  of  his  own.  I  found  only  the  two  vessels  Ben 
and  Ghuen^  commemorated  on  our  tablets. 

On  top  of  Chuen  the  numerals  for  9  appear  to  be  resting, 
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a  fact  bj  which  iDterpreters  were  induced  to  read  this 
Bymbol  the  9th  day  of  the  2d  month.  If  altogether,  it 
would  have  to  lie  read  the  2d  day  of  the  9th  month.  For 
there  is  no  retu^on  a])parent  why  the  sculptor  should  have 
deviated  from  the  typical  rule  of  giving  the  day's  numend 
a  vertical  position  and  have  exchano:ed  it  for  that  of  a  hori- 
zontal one  above  the  &ynibol.  There  are,  however,  many 
grave  reasons  why  the  notation  of  months,  as  well  as  the 
appearance  of  any  qualilied  syn)l>ol  for  a  month  on  these 
tablets  as  well  as  in  the  Codices,  must  \ye  denied.  The 
discussion  of  this  case  and  of  others  of  controversial  nature 
must  be  left  to  Part  II. »  of  which  this  article  is  the 
introduction,  Whut  to  think  of  the  top-piece  seems  to 
me  to  l»e  suggested  hy  Landa,  on  {)ages  148,  250,  where 
he  describes  the  four  priests  sitting  in  the  cornera  of  the 
temple  and  holding  in  their  hands  a  tablet  on  which  the 
incense-balls  intended  to  be  cast  into  the  brazier  are  rest* 
ing.  According  to  the  occasion,  we  read,  one,  two,  and 
more  of  those  copal  bulls  of  different  ingi'^dients,  were  pre- 
scribed. If  a  dog  was  sacrificed,  we  read  further  on,  two 
tablets  were  required,  and  this  would  e3q)lain  the  presence 
of  two  of  such  *^  tablillas,'*  as  are  seen  in  square  £  5,  in  £ 
10  and  D  13.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  copaUtab- 
lets  are  found  placed  only  on  the  symbol  or  brazier  CTtwcn, 
but  never  three  tablets.     We  read  :  the  day  2  Chuen. 

XII.  A  new  date  comes  forth  on  square  £  4,  recogniz- 
able by  the  three  balls.  Its  representation  is  somewhat 
abnormal,  and  so  much  more  so  as  it  bears  a  figure  which 
I  recognize  to  be  nothing  else  than  that  of  a  grasshopper,  a 
locust.  Locusts  indeed  were  a  dreaded  plague  in  those 
countries,  and  the  natives  sallied  out  in  organized  squads  to 
kill  them  and  to  sacrifice  them  to  thegoda,  as  they  did  with 
other  vermin  on  the  fields,  but  I  am  unable  to  find  a  coun- 
terpart in  the  tachygraphs. 

XIII.  Somewhat  eOaced,  but  susceptible  of  restora- 
tion, the  new  symbol  following  will  be  found  on  square  F 
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1,  its  Uchygraph  being  that  of  the  dny  Eznab,  The  crisp 
cross  lines  which  this  symbol  everywhere  presents,  have 
been  interpreted  as  signifying  the  chipped  obHidiim  lance 
or  arrow  head.  I  do  not  venture  to  find  a  suitable  explana- 
tion for  this  peculiar  object.  Something  like  a  bate,  rolled 
up  and  lied,  lies  above  this  symbol.  We  read:  the  day 
15  E^nab, 

XIV.  The  next  now  day-symbol  stands  in  F  11.  It 
must  represent  the  head  of  an  idol  made  of  earthenware, 
because  it  is  poste<i  on  three  feet.  Which  of  the  many 
long-nosed  idols  it  is  to  represent,  I  do  not  undertake  to 
discuss,  and  I  abstain  from  putting  it  in  comparison  with 
any  of  the  still  remaining  tachygraphs. 

XV.  We  turn  for  new  symbols  to  Tal>iet  XL  It  is 
found  in  square  S  4.  Enough  remains  from  its  worn  sur- 
face to  recognize  in  it  the  image  of  a  bird's  heud,  the  traces 
of  which  are  viaihle  in  the  round  (mtline  of  the  hend,  the 
eye  in  the  centre  and  the  little  curved  bill.  Its  l)etter  pro- 
served  equivalent,  see  S  2,  will  confirm  this  statement. 
There  is  only  one  tachygraph  that  would  show  the  character- 
istics of  a  bird,  that  o(  Eb.  There  not  being  room  enough 
for  drawing  the  bill,  the  scribe  left  the  characteristics  of  the 
bird  in  the  form  of  a  long  feather.     We  read :  the  day  5  Eb, 

XVI.  The  next  new  symbol  stands  in  S  10.  It  shows 
a  quartering  on  its  face,  each  of  the  (juartcrs  filled  with  a 
round  dot.  Its  replica  is  found  in  the  tachygraph  Lamat, 
It  is  again  that  the  name  will  aid  us  to  recognize  what 
object  is  represented  in  Lamat.  This  word  is  a  contraction 
of  the  syllables  la-amay  and  tun.  La  serves  in  Maya  to 
form  the  tens  (10).  Amay  signifies  squaring  and  tun^  the 
Btone.  Thus  Lamat  is  likely  to  represent  the  squared  stone, 
of  which  CogoUudo  (see  Lib.  IV.  5)  reports,  that  it  was 
dressed  and  eet  up  at  the  end  of  u  i)eriod  of  twenty  years, 
the  four  dots,  and  in  our  picture  the  central  diamond  dot 
representing  the  tive  lustros  (each  lustro  of  four  years) 
into  which  this  period  was  subdivided.     Therefore  we  may 
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see  in  this  image  the  genuine  picture  of  the  often-mentioned 
ancl^  discassed  Kofnn.  The  pidnre  eomee-  op  again  in 
sqoiire  Y  15  and  W  5,  not  as  a  symbol  for  the  day,  but  as 
H  chronologic  mark-stone.  Part  II.  will  contain  more  on 
this  subject.     We  read  :  the  day  //  Lamat, 

XYII.     We  tind  a  new  day-symbol  in  square  S  14.    The 


features    engraved    on    it    are     not    easily 


recognizable. 


What  remains  1  have  tried  to  reproduce  in  the  scheme  of 
the  diagram.  As  the  four  remaining  tachygraphs,  those  of 
Katiy  YwiXy  and  Cohan  are  susceptible  of  correct  identifi- 
cation, only  the  day-symbol  Akbal  would  still  be  left  to  be 
put  in  parallel  with  that  on  the  sculpture,  but  I  refrain 
from  any  attempt  of  identification. 

XVIII.  In  square  T  W  follows  a  new  date,  which  we 
may  confidently  read :  1  Kan.  The  tachygraph  is  not  ab- 
solutely identical  with  the  sculpture,  but  all  the  main  feat- 
ures of  Kan  are  intelligibly  rendered.  No  doubt  the  picture 
stands  for  the  Indinn  maize-cake,  the  tortilla  of  the  Span- 
iards. As  such  it  bos  been  recognized,  and  very  correctly, 
by  all  students,  perhaps  not  so  much  by  its  being  a  realistic 
copy  from  nature,  as  by  its  continuous  association  with 
sacrificial  offerings. 

Apart  from  other  meanings  bestowed  upon  the  word 
Kan  in  Maya  language,  it  ha^  also  that  of  ydiow^  and 
under  given  circumstances  that  of  the  **  yellow,  ripened 
maize,"  It  is  only  in  this  condition  that  the  kernel  repre- 
sented in  the  picture  is  available  for  preparing  the  tortilla. 
The  part  stands  for  the  whole.  The  kernel  at  its  top  shows 
heart  and  rim  with  which  it  is  fastened  in  the  cob ;  the  fur- 
rows or  folds,  as  signs  of  the  hardening  of  the  kernel,  are 
indicated  by  the  downward-running  strokes.  We  read: 
/  Kan. 

XIX.  The  following  new  symbol  stands  in  W  14. 
Tachygraph,  as  well  as  sculpture,  does  not  impress  the  eye 
with  representing  any  distinct  object.  Nevertheless,  when 
remembering  that  the  word  cab  means  honey  and  that  when 
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reading  in  Landa,  pnges  292  and  296,  we  find  the  people 
had  two  honey-feasts,  the  one  celehruted  in  the  month  TVec, 
the  other  in  the  month  Mol^  there  will  be  no  surprise  in 
finding  the  sculptor  engaged  in  the  tusk  of  giving  another 
version  of  the  apiary  motive.  But  which  ohject,  associated 
with  lice-culture,  he  has  chosen  to  represent,  is  hard  to 
learn  from  the  web  of  the  few  chisel  strokes  that  appear  on 
the  surface  of  the  square.  Let  the  apiarist  he  called  on  to 
give  his  version.     I  do  not  hesitate  to  read:  1  Caban. 

XX.  The  twentieth  and  last  symbol  is  that  in  square 
X  5.  Its  tachygniph,  unquestionably,  is  that  of  Imtx. 
As  to  the  object  represented,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  it  is,  like  A'an,  a  kernel  of  maize.  It  shows  the  same 
features  above  the  germinating  point,  the  heart,  below 
the  furrow  strf)kes.  However,  it  locks  the  horizontal  bar- 
line  of  Kan.  The  reason  for  this  peculiar  mode  of  pictorial 
diflerentiution  is  not  quite  clear.  liut  clear  it  is,  if  Ivan 
was  to  be  the  representative  of  yellow,  ripe  maize,  ImiXf 
on  the  contrary,  was  to  remind  us  of  the  early  stage  of 
its  maturity  —  when  the  maize  is  still  in  its  green  husk. 
The  green  mnizc  gave  the  long  expected  prophecy  of  an 
approaching  and  successful  crop,  and  this  advent  was 
celebrated  by  days  of  boisterous  debaucheries.  Nor  is 
the  dualism  in  the  representation  an  exceptional  feature 
with  the  symbols.  We  had  the  same  before  with  Honey. 
Time  had  its  two  representatives  in  Ahau  and  Lamat. 
Science  in  Men  and  Cib,  the  v€.**se/n  in  Ben  and  Chuen. 

The  name  Imix  is  evidently  nothing  else  than  a  dialectic 
metathesis  of  the  word  imix,  which  is  the  usual  Maya  word 
for  maize.     We  read  the  symlwl :    /  Imix. 

It  will  not  have  escu[ied  the  attoatlon  of  the  student  that 
the  symbol  for  the  day  IHx  is  missing  among  those  sculpt- 
ured on  the  tablets.  Ilix  however  will  be  seen  appearing, 
and  without  its  numerals,  in  squares  T  11,  T  13  and  T  16, 
and  in  perfect  pictorial  agreement  with  the  tachygruph. 
The  word  hix  means  sorcerer,  magician,  in  Muya  language. 
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It  is  highly  probniile  that  we  have  the  Morcerer's  mask  before 
us  in  this  picture — the  two  eyeholes  throu(»b  which  to  ob- 
serve, the  nose  wanting,  the  mouth  through  which  to  utter 
the  oracle,  the  begird- fringes  pretty  clearly  expressed,  and 
the  paint  over  the  whole  musk  indicated  by  the  row  of  black 
dots*  Thus  also  the  ma^k  Ilix  may  be  registered  among 
the  many  objects  used  in  the  ritual  performances  of  the 
Palenque  people. 

We  are  now  at  the  end  of  the  pictorial  analysis  of  the 
twenty  symbols,  which,  on  account  of  frequent  repetition, 
occupy  seventy-six  squiures  on  both  tiiblets — more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  amount.  Let  us  now  see  what  more 
pictorial  discoveries  await  us  on  examination  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-tive  remaining  squares. 


TiiE  Remaining  Squares. 

It  requires  hut  a  superficial  glance  to  inform  us  of  a 
curious  fact,  at  the  very  outset.  We  become  aware  that  a 
large  nmuber  of  Iho  objects  we  found  concealed  under  the 
mask  of  the  symbol,  Are  again  making  their  appearance  on 
these  remaining  snjuares.  Only  a  certain  chancre  has  hup|>cn- 
ed  to  them.  A  i>art  of  them  haring  cast  otTthe  calendaric 
numerals,  these  objects  now  appear,  as  a  rule,  always  in 
company  with  some  other  object  of  similar  kind,  often  even 
with  three  and  more.  Compressed  as  they  now  are  within 
the  small  space  of  one  single  sqwe,  their  form  has  grown 
either  elongated  or  flatteoed,  sometimes  reduce  to  the 
smallest  size,  on  top  or  at  the  base.  But  the  motive  itself 
remaiBS  unalteny).  Certainly  we  also  meet  with  quite  new 
features,  but  of  ihe^e  later.  Let  as  first  make  sore  of  those 
objecu  we  are  already  aeqoaialed  with,  and  which  con- 
tribute to  fill  the  remaining  sqaaras.  I  shall  catalogue  them 
in  their  tabuUr  succ«ssion,  as  follows : 

Ttkere  is,  for  instance,  the  inrrnse  Teseel  Ben^  which  we 
aball  ted  making  iu  netapp«nnDoe  twcoty-eighl  times :  in 
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squares  A  B  1  and  2;  AB  4;  AB5;  B  16?;'C  3,  half ; 
C6;  C  17;  D6;D  7;D9;  D  15;D  17;  E  13,  half ;  F2; 
F  7.  band  ;  F  9? ;  F  U  ;  on  tablet  II.  :  T  3? ;  T  fi,  twice  ; 
T  7,  hand;  T  15,  hand;  U  «.  half  and  hand;  U  9;  U  16, 
half;  W3,  half  and  hand;  W  8?;  W  17,  hand;  X  9,  half. 
The  vessel  Chvejt,  the  thorn-vessel,  in  B  6  ;  B  9?:  I)  1 ; 
D  13?;  it  returns  4  times  on  Tablet  I.,  but  never  ou  Tablet 

n. 

The  vessel  Mamk  (lebrija)  in  A  13  ;  B  13 ;  on  Tablet  II. 
in  U  5,  3  times. 

The  twin-vessel  Chicchan^  in  B  3 ;  C  7 ;  C  15  ;  on  Tablet 
II.  in  V  3  and  U  11,  5  times. 

The  maize-kernel  Kan  is  not  present,  but  Imix^  the 
green  maize  in  E  2  and  S  1,  2  times. 

The  bird  ^6,  in  C  1 ;  E  3?;  E  8  ;  E  12?;  E  15?;  F8; 
F8?;.F  10;  Fll;  on  tablet  n.  in  S  2;  S8;  S  IG;  T  1; 
U12;  V6;  V  10?;  V  16  ;  W  4  ;  W  9  ;  W  10  ;  X  8  ;  X  9  ; 
X  17,  23  times.  Notice  the  variations  of  Ebx  in  S  4  the 
tiny  head  of  the  qne(zal~bird^  in  S  8  the  speaking  parrot, 
with  outstretched  tongue  ;  in  T  10  the  eatjle,  dovouiing  a 
piece  of  carrion ;  in  X  8  long-hilled  sea  bird?;  bird-heads 
23  times. 

Such  is  the  long  list  of  squares  showin!:r  fenturdti  already 
recognized  as  ritual  objects.  New  ones  will  (ind  ideutidca- 
tion  as  follows : 

Heads  of  tifjers  are  eixaWy  recognized  as  standing  in  S  17, 
X  13  and  X  16,3  times.  The  tiger  played  a  su]>erstitious 
role  with  the  Maya,  making  its  marked  appearance  at  the 
Ijaptism  of  a  new  bom  child.  (See  **nagaal"  in  F.  y 
Guzman.  Rec.  flor.  page  45.) 

The  head  of  the  (apir  turns  np  18  times,  Id  squares  All; 
A17;D2;E7;  E13;  E17;  S5;  S7;  Sll;  Sl3;  U 
15:  VI;  V4;  V9;  W  13;  W  16;  X  12  and  X  17.  The 
characteristic  features  of  the  tapir  will  be  better  recognized 
when  giving  the  picture  a  quarter  turn.  See  diagrams  F. 
We  notice  in  this  sculpture  the  tapir's  four  much  dreaded 
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molar  teeth,  and  the  prolonged  proboscis  turned  to  the 
mouth,  as  if  hrowsing  ;  while  in  the  ttrehilecturul  decora- 
lions  the  trunk  is  always  turned  up.  Moreover,  we  notice 
the  tapir's  picture  associated  with  a  half-shield,  a  cfaarao- 
teristic  probably  to  he  interpreted  with  the  three-toed, 
footprint  left  by  the  animal  with  its  hind  legs  on  the  naoist 
sand  of  the  river  banks,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the 
four  toes  of  the  front  legs.  Tradition  tells  of  the  tapir-cult 
as  being  introduced  from  Chiapas  (Palenijue),  in  the  low- 
lands of  the  peninsula.  Also  the  *'  Zayi*'  dance,  a  ballet, 
is  still  performed  in  Yucatan,  in  which  the  tapir-masked 
head  dancer  plays  a  principal  purt. 

Another  new  feature  is  that  of  the  bag  (see  diagmra 
Hix),  characterized  by  the  fasteiiing  string  and  the  two 
loops.  It  is  seen  as  well  above  or  below  or  at  the  left 
hiind.  See  e.  .7,  E  8  ;  F  7  ;  F  9  ;  SI;  88;  S  17  ;  Til; 
T  la ;  T  15  ;  T  16 ;  U  12 ;  V  5 ;  V  6  ;  V  Ifi  and  W  14, 
hfleen  times.  It  is  of  stilt  more  frequent  occurrence  in  tlie 
Co<lices,  where  it  must  be  distinguished  from  the  tunkuU 
drum,  the  inseparable  associate  of  Cimi, 

Uandat,  offering  some  sacrificial  object,  are  conspicuous 
in  A  12;  C  8;  F  7;  S  1;  T  7;  T  15;  U6;  U  1(5;  V  11; 
W  3  and  W  17.  Articles  of  woven,  plaited  and  fringed 
stufl's  are  seen  in  B  12.  and  C  12,  not  to  speak  of  many 
others  on  other  squares,  and  the  details  of  which,  for  the 
present,  esciipe  recognition.      (See  diagram  :  Cloth). 

There  is,  however,  one  object  the  ritual  offering  of  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  represented  on  these  temple-tablets,  and 
which  is  \\\e.  caiiao^  the  T/teobroma-Linfuvi,  Its  l)est  speci- 
men appears  on  the  initial  square,  where  it  stands  posted 
upright,  cut  into  halves,  on  the  sides  of  the  large  brazier. 
On  a  Copan-stele  the  brazier  is  Hanked  by  two  fishes. 
These  sectional  parts  of  the  cacao-pod  return  frequently  on 
our  Irdtlets,  and  in  varied  form  and  posture.  In  the  minia- 
ture form  of  the  initials  and  on  top,  on  squares  CI;  D  14 ; 
E6;  E  11;  F  1«;  U4;  U9;  V  14;  X  2,  and  X  14 ;  in 
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larger  form  and  as  an  annex  on  the  top  or  side  iu  B  9 ;  U 
13;  C3;  D  1;  D  11;  D  13;  E  2;  E3:  E8;  F  11?;  F 
17  ? ;  but  never  on  Tablet  II. 

We  must  imagine  the  cacao-pod  cut  open  and  presenting 
its  row  of  grains,  the  ed^Q  to  stand  for  a  section  of  the 
thick  peel.  Sco  diagram  H  with  the  natural  cut,  the  three 
sculptunil  renderings,  and  the  two  others  as  Uiey  so  often 
make  their  ap[>earance  in  the  Cmiices. 

To  conclude  this  list  of  varied  ritual  articles  let  me  still 
mention  the  appearance  of  the  precious  jade  stone,  in  its 
conventional  celt-form  (diagram  J),  in  C  7  and  U  5. 
r^trung  up  in  form  of  garlands  the  same  jade  stone  forms 
also  a  decorative   part  of  the  yakckt^^    the   Sacred  Tree. 

To  sum  up  here,  what  did  we  find  expressed  on  the  face 
of  the  two  tablets  ?  No  symbolic  absti*act  signs,  as  alpha- 
betic letters  ai-e, — only  objects  tangible,  concrete  and  of 
detinai>le  form  were  met  with.  None  of  them  were  of 
profane  nature — all  of  them  susceptible  of  being  brought 
into  a  certain  connection  with  the  dignified  and  injpress- 
ive  sacrificial  scene  as  represented  in  the  central  tableau. 
These  objects  were  gifts  brought  by  the  simple-hearlod 
believer  into  the  temple,  idols  manufactured  by  his  hands, 
animals  held  in  superstitious  awe,  vessels  and  accessories 
used  by  the  officiating  priests.  Their  ritual  character  is 
warranted  by  what  Bishop  Landa  sa^'s  of  them  in  all  the 
chapters  written  by  him  on  this  special  subject. 

Thus,  it  is  picture,  and  not  alphabetic  writing,  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  in  future  when  looking  at  these 
relics  of  prehistoric  American  civili/>ation.  More  or  less 
those  very  same  pictures  and  their  peculiar  arrangement 
are  found  graven  on  all  the  monuments  that  cover  the  soil 
of  Central  America. 

The  results  as  above  gained  from  the  examimition  of  the 

tablets,  and    which  I  could    im[>Hrt   here  only  to   a    very 

limited  extent,   can  in   no   wise  cause  ua  surprise.      The 

whole  race  of  the  American  Indians  was  unacquainted  with 
30 
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phonetic  wVitiiig.  In  those  parts  where  the  nianufactare  of 
paper  was  unkaowu,  they  left  their  records  engnived  on 
rock.  Had  the  Aztecs  found  the  native  Maya  —  whose  ter- 
ritory they  invaded  and  on  whose  advanced  civilization 
they  were  thriving  as  mere  parasites — in  the  actual  pos- 
session of  phonetic  writing,  they  would  also  have  adopted 
and  practised  it.  Moreover,  had  the  Spanish  missionaries 
met  with  the  same,  they  would  not  have  flung  the  sacred 
Maya  hotik^  into  the  fire,  hut  would  have  studied  and 
traiibluled  them.  Picture-writing  was  us  much  a  revelation 
to  those  learned  men,  as  was  phonetic  writing  to  the 
Indians,  whose  minds  were  absolutely  unprepared  for  this 
i»,b3tract  task.  Constantly  their  teachers  had  to  recur  to 
the  trick  of  substituting  pictorial  alphabets. 

Nor  is  it  to  l)e  forgotten  that  despite  tlie  perfected 
methods  employed  by  the  scholars  of  modern  times  in  the 
deciphering  of  archaic  texts,  all  the  attempts  made  in  this 
direction  with  Maya  hieroglyphs  have  led  to  results 
whicli  coulil  not  be  accepted.  Also,  when  examined  in  the 
light  of  *' cipher  despatches,"  the  experts  have  pronounced 
against  the  Maya  texts  being  of  phonetic  character. 

Finally,  it  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  learn  what 
Bishop  Landa,  the  best  authority  I  can  quote  here,  has  said 
upon  this  subject.  His  words  (page  242)  are:  ^^j/ponian 
en  la  pared  la  memorta  deMas  cosas  con  sus  caracterenj"  I 
shall  not  comment  at  length  on  this  laconic  passage ;  in  free 
transhition  it  would  nm,  as  follows  :  and  all  those  objects 
of  whieh  I  have  just  spoken,  they  may  be  seen  engraved  on 
the  temple  and  the  palace  walls,  to  be  preserved  there, 
quasi  in  memoriam.  And  they  are  sculptured  there  in 
those  peculiar  characters  in  which  those  people  used  to 
write  their  records. 
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THE   POLITICAL  DI'EL   BETWEEN    NICHOLAS,  THE 

CZAR  OF  Rl'SSIA,  AND  LORD  STKATFORD 

DE  REDCLIFFE.  THE  liREAT 

ENGLISH  AMBASSADOR. 


BY  CYKDS  HAMLIN. 


That  strong  personal  feeling  existed  between  the  two  waa 
never  in  question.  Count  Nesselrode,  so  long  the  Czar's 
Prime  Minister,  declared  it  originated  in  a  quarrel  between 
the  two  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815;  that  Canning 
treated  Nicholas  with  hauteur  and  want  of  due  respect  and 
consideration.  But  in  point  of  fact  they  were  not  even 
introduced  to  each  other,  and  after  the  Congress  they  never 
LW  each  other  again.  Sir  Stratford  was  then  twenty-nine 
and  had  been  in  diplomatic  life  from  the  «ge  of  twenty-one. 
His  success  already  foreshadowed  his  distinguished  career. 
Nicholas  was  a  youth  of  nineteen,  of  splendid  personal 
appearance  and  bearing»  of  undisguised  vanity,  the  con- 
scious heir  to  the  greatest  emjnre  of  earth.  It  was 
enough  to  awaken  jealousy  and  dislike  that  Canning  was 
■already  authority  on  all  Eastern  questions  in  which  Russia 
had  a  vital  interest.  It  would  seem  that  each  of  these 
eminent  men  from  that  time  forth  regarded  the  other 
with  prophetic  insight  as  destined  to  exert  a  malign 
influence  upon  the  interests  of  Europe.  Canning  com- 
menced his  diplomatic  education  in  the  British  Embassy 
at  Constantinople  in  1808,  and  when,  a  year  later,  the 
Amimssador,  Mr.  Adair,  retired,  the  duties  of  the  embassy 
remained  in  his  bands  for  two  years  as  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, his  age  twenty-two,  twenty-three,  and  the  manner 
in  which  at  that  early  age  he  discharged  his  responsible 
duties,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Foreign  OflBce. 
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In  1824,  be  was  aguin  sent  as  Ambassador  to  Turkey 
and  oil  a  special  mission  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  Czar, 
Alexander,  was  still  living,  and  he  treated  the  Ambassador 
with  marked  reserve,  but  there  was  nothing  that  could  be 
complained  of.  After  Nicholas  came  to  the  throne  Sir 
Stratford  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Czar  refused  to  receive  him  as  a  *"•  pemona  non  grata.''* 
It  was  an  imperial  decision  and  no  reason  was  assigned.  The 
English  government  was  indignant,  as  Canning  had  always 
treated  Russian  interests  and  Russian  diplomats  with  great 
consideration.  Palmerston  pronounced  it  an  ••  outnigeous 
piece  of  arrogance."  No  other  appointment  was  made,  and 
the  Czar  had  to  withdniw  his  Ambassador  and  leave  only  s 
Charge  iV  Affaires^  as  England  had  done.  For  three  years 
Canning  held  the  title  and  received  the  pay  of  Ambassador 
to  St,  Petersburg,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  Madrid  and 
the  two  great  Empires  resumed  their  diplomatic  relations. 
Canning  declined  a  permanent  mission  at  Madrid  and  was 
for  a  few  years  member  of  Parliament,  where  he  kept  an 
eye  upon  Russia's  doings  in  the  East.  Ponsonby  was 
English  Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  He  was  of  the 
highest  nobility,  of  vast  wealth,  of  princely  magniticence 
and  bearing,  but  having  no  other  qualification  whatever  for 
bis  high  office. 

Russia  prosecuted  her  plans  with  her  usual  craft  and  suc- 
cess, hiding  her  hand  except  to  men  of  Canning'?  insight. 
Mohammed  All,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  was  in  open  and  suc- 
cessful rebellion,  the  Sultan  had  lost  his  fleet  by  treason, 
and  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Medjid  and  his  own  life  by 
disease  in  his  palace.  Russia's  opportunity  seemed  to  have 
come  8U<ldenly  for  taking  jwssession,  but  she  was  not 
ready,  and  the  so-called  "Great  Powers,"  England,  France, 
and  Austria,  united  to  save  the  old,  shattered  empire  and 
to  bring  things  into  shape  again.  There  was  even  a  tran- 
sient effort  at  reform.  The  young  Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid, 
called  around  him  a  set  of  young  ministers.     His  father. 
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Mahmoud,  had  destroyed  the  janissaries  and  introduced 
certain  refonn.s,  and  he,  for  a  time,  seemed  determrned  to 
walk  in  the  same  line.  In  1839,  the  year  of  his  advent 
to  the  throne,  he  issued  the  celebrated  Charter  of  Reform, 
called  the  Hatti  SchcritFof  Gulhane.     For  a  time  it  crave 

a 

the  subject  Christians  or  niyahs  great  relief  and  hope. 
But  a  reaction  came  and  the  old  Turkish  parly,  which 
has  always  been  Russia's  right  hand  in  Turkey,  practi-* 
cally  suppressed  the  Charter  and  carried  things  with  a  high 
hand. 

Enc^land  became  alarmed  at  the  disinteirration  of  the 
empire  and  the  progress  of  Nicholas  into  all  its  affairs. 
In  1841  Ponsonby  was  recalled  and  Sir  Stratford  Canning 
was  sent  in  his  place.  He  arrived  at  the  beginning  of 
1842.  His  reputation  in  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
Greece  made  his  coming  a  matter  of  general  rejoicing  to 
the  Christian  subjects.  Nicholas  recalled  his  Ambassador, 
M,  De  BoulinefT*  and  sent  an  abler  man,  Titov,  to  counter- 
act Canning's  inHuence.  The  Cziir's  [jlana  were  ripening 
fast,  and  the  indefatigable  and  astute  Canning,  with  pos- 
sibly a  British  fleet  at  his  back,  might  well  cause  Nicholas 
some  alarm. 

A  personal  reminiscence  may  throw  some  light  upon  Sir 
Stratford's  character.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  American 
missionaries,  five  in  number,  asked  for  an  interview.  The 
persecution  of  those  known  as  Evangelicals  had  become 
intolerable,  an<l  (hey  wished  to  state  the  facts  and  ask  for 
his  l)euevolent  interference  in  their  behalf.  He  appointed 
the  next  dny,  at  an  early  hour,  and  he  received  us  with  the 
dignity  natural  to  him  and  with  some  reserve  of  manner. 
His  wonderful  eye  seemed  to  search  into  the  character  of 
those  men  who  were  disturbing  the  public  peace  of  the 
immobile  Oriental  world.  The  statement  of  fucts  had  been 
carefully  prepared,  and  nothing  was  stated  wliich  could  not 
bo  easily  substantiated,  and  a  copy  was  given  him.  He 
listened  attentively,  and  then  remarked  that  the  limits  of 
30* 
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otficiul  duty  might  sometimeB  prevent  bis  doing  all  that  be 
could  wish  to  do ;  but  any  case  of  oppression  or  wiong 
he  should  consider  as  something  claiming  bis  attention. 
The  difference  of  faith  or  race  or  language  would  not  be 
regarded.  If  be  could  do  anything  to  mitigate  |>ersecution 
he  would  do  it  because  the  persecuted  were  his  Ibllow-men, 
and  not  because  they  were  Protestants.  This  was  the 
character  of  his  whole  official  life,  and  it  was  this  great 
personality  that  Nicholas  could  not  match,  and  its  mighty 
influence  in  the  East  could  not  be  suppressed. 

The  Czar  evidently  hoped  that  Constantinople  would 
soon  be  his.  The  Danubean  provinces  were  ready  to 
I'evolt.  Crete  was  disturbed,  the  Greeks  were  meditating 
trouble  about  their  boundaries,  and  the  Turks,  not  seeing 
the  hand  of  Russia  in  it  all,  were  exasperated  to  greiiter 
severity.  Canning  boldly,  but  with  great  skill,  took  the 
part  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan.  Any  case  of 
oppression  or  wrong  he  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
proper  officer  and  then  carried  it  up,  if  need  be,  to  the 
Grand  Vizir,  or  even  the  Sultan  himself.  He  called  into 
life  again  the  Hatti  SchoritF  of  Gulhanc,  and  the  party  of 
I'cform  among  the  Turks  again  took  heart.  They  saw 
clearl}'  that  the  very  existence  of  the  Empire  de{>ended 
upon  satisfying  the  rayahs.  The  Christians  and  Jews  soon 
perceived  that  their  real  friend  was  England,  not  Russia. 
Nicholas  could  not  repress  his  indignation,  and  he  made 
every  possible  effort  to  discredit  this  diplomatic  English 
plotter,  who  would,  if  followed,  disturb  the  peace  of 
Europe.  But  the  indefatii^able  *'  plotter*'  secured  some 
reform.s  in  the  Turkish  administration  which  wore  of  i>cr- 
manent    value.       One    was    the    reform    of    the    villaoe 

o 

*'  mcdjiiss"  or  council.  The  old  Roman  government 
imprinteil  this  form  of  village  government  upon  Asia 
Minor.  The  Turks  at  the  conquest  found  it  a  convenient 
mode  of  kee}»infi:  the  *'niyrths"  contented  and  in  order,  but 
gradually  it   became  wholly  a  Moslem  council.     Canning 
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succeeded  in  getting  it  so  orgnmzed  that  every  race  and 
religion  of  a  village  should  bo  represented  in  the  council 
by  its  bead  man  or  chief.  This  lifted  the  subject  people, 
whether  Christians  or  Jews,  into  respectability  and  into 
some  degree  of  power.  This  reform  displeased  the  Czar 
but  pleased  the  people,  and  it  came  to  stay. 

In  1843,  an  event  occurred  which  placed  the  two 
embassies,  English  and  Kugsian,  in  striking  contrast. 
An  Armenian,  Hovakim,  became  a  Mussulman  and  then 
repented  and  returned  to  his  Christian  faith.  He  was  tried 
and  executed  with  flagrant  indignities.  Canning  endeavored 
to  unite  all  the  embassies  in  a  positive  demand  for  the  abro- 
gation of  that  law.  Russia  refused,  either  as  foreseeing 
defeat,  or  in  order  to  secure  it,  and  thus  humiliate  Canning. 
The  French  Ambassador,  as  instructed  by  GuJzot,  united 
cordially.  The  Porte  replied  it  was  a  divine  law,  and  man 
could  not  revoke  it.  Canning  boldly  denied  that  it  was  in 
the  Koran  or  that  the  only  passage  quoted  by  the  imam 
could  bear  that  construction.  He  won  the  cause,  to  the 
astonishment  of  Iwtb  the  Christian  and  the  Moslem  world, 
and  the  Sultan,  the  Calif,  the  successor  of  Mohammed,  gave 
his  lm)>eriu1  word  that  the  *'  renegade"  who  is  a  Christian 
shall  not  be  executed.  It  was  published  through  all  the 
Empire  in  all  its  languages.  The  Russian  Embassy  fell  in 
public  estimation,  but  it  was  not  a  defeat  to  which  the 
Emperor  could  refer.  The  public  feeling  of  the  world  was 
overpowering  in  favor  of  Canning's  course  and  achieve- 
ment. In  1846,  another  conflict  engaged  the  Emperor.  He 
determined  to  oflace  the  Protestant  movement  in  Turkey, 
lie  considered  it  entirely  English.  He  let  the  Catholicos 
of  Etchmiadzin  understand  that  he  looked  to  hira  to  |)ut 
forth  his  ecclesiastical  power  to  save  his  people.  This 
led  to  the  great  anathema,  which  then  deprived  tlie 
anathematized  of  all  civil  rights.  Canning  went  person- 
ally to  the  Sultan  to  tell  him  that  those  men  and  women 
were  faithful  and  innocent   subjects  and  were   persecuted 
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for  believing  what  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  believed, 
and  what  he,  the  Ambassador,  believed.  He  could  not 
do  that  and  enjoy  the  friendship  of  Great  Britain. 
In  the  end  be  obtained  a  lirmnn  of  organization  of  Prot- 
estant believers  into  a  legalized  Church.  The  Russian 
newspapers  reported  that  Canning  had  converted  the 
Sultan  and  was  going  to  make  him  join  the  Episcoiuil 
Church  of  England ;  but  all  e^ort  to  counteract  his  influence 
was  abortive. 

A  more  direct  conflict  with  the  Czar  was  approaching. 
As  the  up-shot  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1848,  alwut 
two  hundred  patriots  made  their  escape  to  Turkey,  among 
whom  were  Kossuth,  Bern,  Dembinski,  Zemoiskie,  etc.,  the 
most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  revolution.  They  were 
hospitably  received  iu  Turkey.  An  immediate  demand 
for  their  rendition  was  made  by  Austria  and  Russia.  The 
Grand  Vizir  advised  the  refugees  to  Islamize  and  they 
would  l>e  safe.  The  Sultim  would  lose  bis  throne  should 
ho  give  up  a  single  "  believer*'  into  the  hands  of  the 
Gbiaours.  A  few  submitted,  but  at  the  cry  of  Kossuth 
nearly  all  remained  faithful  in  view  of  certain  death  if 
given  up.  Canning  entered  the  lists  and  put  forth  all  his 
power  for  their  salvation.  Both  emperorv  were  enrugeii 
and  an  Austrian  war  vessel  brought  Prince  Michael  Ridzivil 
with  an  ultimatum  from  the  Czar,  but  returned  with  a 
categorical  refusal.  The  Austrian  and  Russian  embassiea- 
were  withdrawn  and  war  seemed  inevitable  :  hot  the  yoai 
Sultan  declared  he  would  lose  his  throne  rather  thaD  give 
up  one  who  had  fled  to  him  for  protection.  The  whol 
world  applauded  the  Sultan,  and  as  England  aod  Frai 
showed  signs  of  supporting  him,  the  two  emperors  bad  to 
yield  and  resume  diplomatic  relations.  A  long  persecotioa^ 
of  the  refugees  was  continued  by  them,  but  the  Turks,  led 
by  Sir  Stratford,  baflled  all  their  plans  witboot  giiii^  any 
occasion  for  war.  It  was  Canning's  greatest  victory  over 
the  Otar.     As  it  was  wholly  in   (be  oaose  of  homanity* 
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he  became  everywhere  known  as  *'  The  Great  Elchi" 
(Ambassador).  He  continued  his  persevering  effort§  for 
the  reform  of  the  Turkish  administration,  l>ut  in  1852,  after 
ten  years  of  heroic  effort,  he  retired  for  rest,  having  been 
promised,  as  was  reported,  the  foreign  office.  Russia  was 
ghul  of  hiH  departure  from  Constiinliriopic  and  began  to 
develop  with  more  boldness  her  plans  against  Turkey. 
But  Nicholas  could  not  endure  bin)  as  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affiiirs,  and  privately  the  English  government  was  given 
to  understand  that  peace  would  not  be  maintained  with 
Lord  Stratford  De  Uedcliffe  in  that  otBce.  He  had  been 
raised  to  the  peerage  with  that  title  for  bis  past  distin- 
guished services. 

In  the  meantime,  Lord  Cowley,  whom  the  government 
regarded  as  next  to  Canning  in  ability,  gave  the  ministers 
very  precise  information  of  the  Czar's  movements,  which 
indicated  the  design  of  breaking  up  the  Empire  and  seizing 
Constantinople.  Cowley  was  innnedintely  sent  to  Paris 
and  Lord  Stratford  returned  to  Constantinople  as  the  only 
man  cApable  of  meeting  and  foiling  the  designs  of  the 
Czar.  His  reception  was  something  extraordinary.  The 
Sultan's  day  of  doom  had  come,  unless  a  deliverer  should 
appear  from  without,  and  Canning  was  hailed  as  such. 
Menschiknff  had  come  down  in  great  splendor  and  insolence 
to  brow-beat  and  force  the  Ottoman  government  to  yield 
impossible  demands  or  become  responsible  for  the  con- 
flict that  would  follow.  He  was  surprised  at  the  sudden 
Bppcunmce  of  the  **  (Ireiit  Ekihi,"  who  at  once  took  com- 
mand. He  bad  his  own  government  and  France  and 
Austria,  as  well  as  Turkey  and  Russia,  to  manage.  He  met 
Mcnschikoff  with  a  courtesy  and  moderation  that  amazed 
and  disconcerted  him.  Almost  every  demand  was  yielded, 
except  the  Sultan's  sovereignty  in  his  own  dominions ; 
and  Mcnscbikofl^  departed  a  discredited  diplomat.  In  the 
diplomatic  war,  in  which  the  courts  of  England,  France, 
Austria,  Turkey,   and  Russia  were  hotly  engaged,   oflen 
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contradicting  each  other,  two  men  knew  what  they  were 
about,  and  each  was  at  the  helm  with  a  strong  and  steady 
hand.  The  Czar  had  one  object,  to  take  possession  of 
Constantinople;  and  Canning  had  one,  to  prevent  him. 
The  Czar  was  conscious  of  his  own  strength,  lint  Canning 
wouhl  marshal  Europe  against  him.  The  Rusi^ian  Emperor 
Would  not  believe  this.  Nesselrode,  who  wa8  regarded 
as  more  than  half  an  Englishman,  educated  in  England, 
a  member  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  quite  a  pious 
man,  had  assured  bira  again  and  again  that  England  would 
only  bluster;  she  was  a  great  commercial  company  and 
would  expend  her  niillions  only  for  three  to  four  per 
cent,  interest.  His  nige  was  terrible  when  he  found  that 
Canning  would  bring  against  him  England,  France,  and 
Itiily  to  support  the  Turks, 

The  Cziir*s  measures  exhibited  haste  and  passion  rather 
than  military  strategy.  His  navy  rushed  into  Sinope  and 
destroyed  the  Turkish  squadron  anchored  there,  which 
provoked  the  allied  fleet  to  enter  the  Black  Sea  and  drive 
the  Russian  navy  into  Sevastopol,  whore  it  was  sunk  to 
close  the  passage.  The  Russian  army,  (iO,000  strong,  to 
which  reinforcements  were  poured  in,  crossed  the  Danul»e 
in  order  to  c^iptureand  destroy  Silistria  and  its  ten  thoustind 
^lite  soldiers  of  the  Ottoman  army.  It  was  dcfendc<J  by 
earthworks  which  the  Russians  would  march  right  over. 
They  tried  it  for  thirty-nine  days  and  then  beat  a  hasty 
retreat,  tindiug  that  Omor  Pasha,  the  Turkish  commander- 
in-chief,  was  coming  into  their  rear  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Danube.  The  European  world  laughed  at  Nicholas  for 
tleeing  l>efore  the  Turks.  There  was  no  reason  whatever 
for  attriUutiiig  this  disaster  to  Canning.  The  Russians 
were  out-generaled  and  beaten  by  Omer  Pasha.  No  rcin- 
forL-ements  were  sent  to  him  and  it  was  generally  believed 
that  Canning  was  quite  willing  Silistria  should  fall,  because 
with  that  signal  triumph  the  Czar  might  be  disjx)sed  to 
treat  with  the  allies  for  peace. 
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.  It  was  At  Silistria  that  TodIel>eD,  the  great  Russian 
engineer,  learned  the  defensive  (jimlities  of  earthworks,  and 
his  skilful  use  of  them  at  Sevastopol  made  them  known  to 
the  world.  Out  of  defeat  came  that  brilliant  defence. 
The  course  of  the  war  need  not  be  dwelt  npon  here.  The 
Cxur  saw  in  the  winter  of  1864-55  that  Europe  was  too 
much  fur  him,  that  hih  scheme  would  result  in  disatiter  and 
disgrace ;  his  armies  and  supplies  perished  in  that  fateful 
winter.  While  moving  toward  the  front,  his  oflBcers  united 
in  depleting  the  military  chest  by  enormous  tliefts  and 
falsitied  accounts.  He  sank  under  his  hibors  and  chagrin, 
and  died  in  March,  1855,  knowing  that  his  own  people 
had  begun  to  curse  bim  as  the  author  of  their  calamities. 
His  contest  with  the  great  Ambassador  bad  terminated  in 
defeat,  but  a  cup  hardly  less  bitter  was  pressed  to  the  lips 
of  the  conqueror.  Louis  Napoleon  was  a  tniitor  to  the 
alliimce  with  England  and  Turkey  and  was  in  secret  com- 
munication with  Russia  as  to  the  terms  of  a  settlement. 
By  l>etraying  England  and  joining  Russia  he  hoped  to 
secure  his  dynasty. 

The  peace  of  Paris,  1856,  sacrificed  every  important  point 
for  which  England  had  fought.  Just  as  the  Britiali  army 
had  come  into  a  condition  to  prosecute  the  war  and  drive 
the  Russians  out  of  the  Crimea,  the  French  withdrew.  It 
did  not  cripple  Russia  except  for  a  couple  of  decades. 
Louis  \apoleon  had  forced  himself  to  the  front  and  old 
Lord  Pabnerston  had  not  power  to  resist  him.  Canning 
still  had  one  hope.  Ho  elaborated  that  state  ])aper  known 
as  the  Hatti  Humayun,  and  the  Sultan  accepted  it  and 
pro[>os€d  it  to  the  Peace  Congress  as  the  constitution  of 
his  empire.  Canning  was  but  seventy-two ;  he  had  the 
confidence  and  even  the  friendship  of  the  Sultan;  with  his 
perfect  health  and  iron  constitution  he  might  hope,  as 
Englantl's  amlmssador,  to  enforce  the  reform  and  see  the 
Ottoman  Empire  sounder  and  stronger  than  it  had  been 
for  two  centuries.     But  the  Council  of  Paris  forbade  all 
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interference  with  the  Ottoman  government,  and  left  it 
wholly  independent.  This  made  the  charter  of  freedom  an 
abortion. 

In  Fiugland  there  was  a  change  of  minidtry.  Lord 
Stratford  Do  Redclitfe  was  recalled.  Sir  Henry  Bulwcr^  a 
man  of  most  infamous  cbanictor*  after  Louin  Napoleons 
own  heart,  venal  and  every  way  corrupt,  was  sent  us 
ambassador  to  Turkey  in  his  place.  Never  was  an  eminent 
servant  of  the  crown  so  humiliated.  The  world  looked  to 
see  Lord  Stratford  De  RedcliiTe  die  of  chagrin  as  Nicholas 
had  done.  But  he  was  a  Christian  philosopher.  He 
said,  "  All  soemti  lost  for  the  present,  but  I  l>clievc  the 
Danuliean  Provinces  will  ultirantely  block  Russia's  path- 
way to  Constantinople.*'  He  had  done  much  to  rouse  the 
liulgarians  and  aliolish  serfdom,  and  their  history  has 
i*esponded  to  his  call.  Hik  [H)licy  was  defeated;  his  inHu- 
ence  lives.  He  had  twenty-four  years  of  jieaceful  life  and 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety-two.  He  had,  like  Lincoln,  an 
unfailing  trust  in  God.  He  had  done  his  duty.  Some  of  his 
last  ihouglUs  were  given  in  a  little  treatise  entitled,  *'  Why 
nm  I  n  Christian?"  His  papers  on  '*The  Eastern  Question" 
were  written  at  various  times,  the  last  one  when  ho  had 
passed  his  ninetieth  year,  giving  no  signs  of  decay.  In 
1884,  four  years  after  his  death,  his  sUitue  whs  placed  in 
Westminster  Abljey.     The  epiUiph  is  from  Tennyson  : — 

Thou  tliiril  ^reat  Canning  BUiud  amouj;  our  beat 
And  uohlost,  now  ttiy  long  day's  work  has  ceased, 

Here  silent  in  our  MioHler  of  the  West, 
Who  wcrt  the  voice  of  England  In  Lho  East. 
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